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CH^TER: ;I : : .INTRODUeTION: 



In this chapter, attention is given to the nature and back- 
ground of the problem investigated, and to a review of related 
research literature. The development of role theory as a frame- 
work for research bn educational problems is' emphasized. In the 
latter portion of the chapter, the purposes, hypotheses, and model 
for this Study are presented. Four general research questions and 
seven research hypos theses which serve as a core for the study are 
stated on pages 24 to 27. 

Problem. Background, and Review of Related Research 

This study is an empirical investigation of the roles and po- 
tential for role conflict of selected categories of vocational 
teachers in a stratified sample of secondary schools in Oklahoma. 
Educators, employers, and concerned lay groups Increasingly are 
evaluating the problems of vocational education and the estimations 
vocational teachers make regarding what their proper functions are 
and should be. 

The basic questipn arises as to the extent there seems to be 
consensus or diisagreement of the vocational teachers among them- 
selves and with what sociologists label as potentially "significant 
Others" concerning \diat are and what should be the proper activities 
of vocational teachers. The "significant others" emphasized in 
this study include such persons directly involved in the daily 
functions of the school as administrators, non-vocational teachers, 
counselors, vocational students, non-vocational students, and par- 
ents. Other categories of persons Involved in this research pro- 
ject, but considered less directly because of problems of rnethod*- 
olpgy, are State Board for Vocational Education personnel, local 
school board members, employers and pptentlal employers of voca- 
tional students, and Interested community groups. 

The project is designed to provide for teachers and others in 
the field of vocational education a better picture of how voca- 
tional teachers perceive what they do and what they should do as 
the extent to which their activities, real and ideal, are under- 
stood by others in the same manner as the teachers see them. Such 
knowledge may assist vocational educators in planning more ade- 
quately and particularly in deciding what types of activities may 
need modification and what areas need better understanding by in» 
terested persons other than the vocational teachers themselves. 
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Another sphere with which this study is concerned is to at» 
tempt «n addition to out knowledge of role theory so as to ODtohXe 
its use as a heuristic device in analyzing a practicai problem* 
The' premise is that sound theory can be applied to the understand 
ing of real life situations and does not have to exist as an 
abstract entity in itself. Frcm a study of the roles and role 
conflicts of vocational teachers, there can be theoretical along 
with substantive gains. The remainder of this section of the re- 
port will consider the role concept generally and will review \ 
pertinent work on this and related concepts, with particular em- 
phasis on research that has been done on the teacher role, espe**- 
cially that of the vocational teacher, 



THE ROLS CONCEPT 

The concept of role has received a great deal of theoretical 
and empirical attention over the last thirty years. The early 
literature relating to role was primarily theoretical, with 
empirical studies during this period being mainly of a descriptive 
type. In the last decade the empirical emphasis has shifted to 
statistical.analyses of role, with such statistical. analyses 
appearing at an increasing rate, 

A vast literature has accumulated on the content and nature 
of different kinds of roles (such as the foreman, friend, wife- 
mother, husband- father, leader, to name a few). Eoles range from i 

those which are amorphous and vaguely defined to those which are 
highly institutionalized. Yet it is curious that a precisely de- 
fined and agreed upon concept of role does not exist in social 
science literature. Definitions contain a variety of concepts 
which are not standardized. Many times a common term related to 
defining role, such as status, which runs throughout the litera- 
ture is given different conceptual meanings or many terms are 
coined which car y the same meaning. Thus, although the use of 
role and role-reiated concepts is firmly entrenched in socld^ 
logical writing, as Neiman and Hughes cpncluded, they are vague, 
nebulous, and non-definitive and are or tend. to be ad hoc explana- 
tions of human behavior (58, p. 141). ’ 

The real value of the role concept at present is that it 
serves as an organizing concept in much the same way that atti- 
tude does. It enables the analyst to make connections between 
and explain diverse behaviors in changing situations in terms of 
a single multi-dimensional variable. It may be treated as an 
hypothetical intervening variable (in the independent -intervening- 
dependent variable framework). The role concept cannot be 
anchored directly on the empirical level but only on the anteced- 
ent and consequent sides to empirical phenomena. It Is anchored 
on the antecedent side’ by other more precisely defined concepts 
such as position, norm, etc. and on the consequent side by role 



performance and activity cognition. Thus the content of a speci- 
fic role is measured by determining various kinds of prescriptions 
\«hich comprise a role and the effects of such prescriptions are 
determined by measuring role performance. 

In role analyses, the focus of attention is placed on a com- 
plex, relatively stable behavioral concept which can be defined 
In terms of various systems, such as the personality system, the 
social system, and the cultural system. Role definitions may be 
grouped under a variety of types of classifications depending on 
the analytical interests of the persons making the classification. 
One such classification has been proposed by Gross and his 
associates (36; Chapter 2). These authors categorize definitions 
of role under four headings: role as overt behavior, role as 

“normative culture patterns", role as residing in a self-other 
context, and role ^s-the orientation of an actor. For the pur- 
poses of the present study, it is sufficient to discuss briefly 
three major traditions in which role analyses have been cast. 

These traditions closely coincide with the above classification 
system and vary according to the predominant level of system- 
reference at which the analysis is centered: 

a* the cultural level and the anthropological tradition 

b. the social system level and the sociological tradition 

c. the individual-group level and the social psychological 
tradition. 



Ralph Linton and the Anthropological Tradition 

The classical definitions of and distinction between status 
and role were formulated in 1936 by Ralph Linton. According to 
Linton, a social system is cultural in that it is an organization 
of learned behaviors which are shared and transmitted, "the sum to- 
tal of the ideal patterns which control the reciprocal behavior be- 
tween individuals and between the individual and society" (49, 
p. 105). Ideal patterns which make up the essence of a social syrS- 
tem are reduced to individual terms through organization into sta- 
tuses. A status Linton defines as a collection of rights and duties. 
When the individual puts rights and duties stemming from a particu- 
lar status into action, he is performing a role— the dynamic behav- 
ioral counterpart of status. Status and role are "models for or- 
ganizing the attitudes and behaviors of the individual so that 
these will be congruent with those of the other individuals parti- 
cipating in the expression of the pattern" (49, p. 114). 

Numerous other writers have followed Linton's distinction in 
its essentials. Gross states: 
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How an individual actually performs In a given ]^ost- 
tion, as distinct from how he is supposed to perform^ 
we call this his role* The role, then^ is the manner 
in which a person actually carries out the require^ 
ments of his positions. ' it is the dynamic aspect of 
status or office and as such is always Influenced by 
factors other than the stipulations of the position 
itself (35, p. 14). 

Kingsley Pavis refines Xiinton's definition of status even 
more by different let Ing status, which designates a position in a 
general Institutional system that has evolved spontaneously, from 
office* which designates a position in a deliberately created 
organization. Using Linton's ascribed-achieved cl/issification, 
Davis says offices are primarily achieved while statuses are much 
more often ascribed (27, p. 88). 

The distinguishing feature of definitions in the tradition of 
Linton is the emphasis on cultural patterns and configurations 
which are organized into statuses. Role analyses here focuses on 
kinship systems, sex roles, and broad institutionalized roles 
within a society. 



Social System Theory and the Sociological Tradition 

Obviously, much social interaction has a considerable degree 
of role character, particularly that which occqr^ in institution- 
alized settings. As Goode states: 

The widespread notion that institutions are made up 
of roles is fruitful because it links a somewhat 
more easily observable phenomenon, social behavior, 
to an Important but less easily observable abstrac- 
tion, social Structure. In functionalist terms, 
this notion also links the observed acts and inferred 
values of the individual with the institutional im- 
peratives or requisitles of society. At the same 
time, by focusing on the elements in the individual's 
action decision, it avoids the pitfall of supposing 
that people carry out their obligations because these 
are "functional" for the society. (32, p. 484). 

At the social system level, organizational units consisting 
of normative and expectations! components are embodied in status- 
role bundles, fundamental units of social structure. The primary 
units into which the system is analyzed are role-statuses or 
positions and the activities appropriate to them^ The most im- 
portant element in status-roles and institutions are social norms. 
An illustrative definition of role made in the social system 
tradition is that of Parsons: 
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A role » • « - is a sector of the total ortenta- . 
tion system of an individual which is organized 
about expectations in relation tp a particular 
interaction context. (62, p. 36). 

Parsons deals with relational role-expectation patterns in 
terms of. what he calls *'pattern variables* which define role sit- 
uations. These are affectivity versus affective neutrality, self- 
orientation versus collectivity-orientation, universalissi versus 
particularism, quality versus performance, and specificity versus 
diffuseness. 

Bales, who has worked closely with Parson, has isolated two 
role complexes which appear to emerge in the role differentiatiop 
process in small groups (3). These roles polarize around the in- 
strumental-expressive problem axis so that in every group there is 
the appearance of task roles and social roles. Task roles form 
around instrumental problems, and the task leader tends to rate 
high on activity and task-ability dimensions but less high on like- 
ability. Social roles center around expressive and socio-emotional 
problems, and a social specialist scores h,isb on likeabllity but 
less high on task-ability. 

Another approach to role in social system terms is that of 
Qeser and Harary. These authors propose a mathematical system 
(graph theory) for charting role structures. They define role, 
not with reference to individual personalities, but with reference 
"to positions within a structural system that Includes persons, 
positions and tasks" (61, p. 94). By persons is meant a set of 
attributes, not real people as entities. 

In broad perspective, role analyses cast in terms of social 
system theory have focused on systems of linkas^^» such as pat- 
terns of value orientation, prescriptions and content of roleSp 
role differentiation, specialization and division of labor, 
status-sets and sequences, and structural strains in roles. 
Definitions of role in this tradition imply a structural model. 

George H. Mead and the Social-Psychological Tradition 

Early interactionists such as Mead and Cooley dealt with role 
in a self-other context and in terms of the processual "how" of 
individual performance within a role* Nowhere in Mead's writings 
is an explicit definition of role offered since his theory is 
geared to role behavior in the moment of action rather than to 
frozen actional systems. Mead's greatest contributions to the 
area of role stem from his theorising on social a^?ts, the forma- 
tion of the self, the "I" and the "me", and socialization; and hie 
discussion of the processes of role-playing, role-taking, and 
playing at a role (53). Role-playing refers to behavioral execu- 
tion of a role. In contrast, role-taking refers to the symbolic 
process whereby an individual projects himself into the role of 



another} viewing himself from this other's eyes. Flaying et a rplje 
is role-taking on an elementary level as when children act out $ome 
role such as mother. According to Turner, 

role taking in its most general form is a process 
of looking at or anticipating another's behavior 
by viewing it in the context of a role Imputed to 
that other (82, p, 326). 

Role- taking may proceed from identifying a position, inferring 
a role and in this manner anticipating behavior# As such, role- 
taking is an adjunct to application of an actor's own rolLe in a 
given situation. 

Another Individual who did much to extend the usefulness of 
the role concept in a social-psychological framework was Moreno 
via the psychodrama, sociodrama, and his theory of tele-relation- 
ships. "The genesis of roles goes through two stages, role- 
perception and role enactment" (56, p. 81). Yablonsky, following 
Moreno, states that the fundamental processes which are integral 
to an operational theory of role are role-warm-up, spontaneity, 
and creativity (87, p. 349). Two additional representative social- 
psychological definitions of role are those of Goode and Sargent. 
Goode states that a role is "a set of mutual es^pectations of be- 
havior between two or more actors, with reference to a particular 
situation" (33, p. 249). According to Sargent, 

a person's role is a pattern or type of social behav- 
• ior which seems situational ly appropriate to him in 
terms of the demands and expectations of those in his 
group (69, p. 360). 

Of central importance is how the organism perceives the 
situation and performs a role. Frequent use is made of such terms 
as presentation, acquisition, imitation, identification, and role 
attitude. These concepts may be contrasted with those of position, 
network, aud bundle which are more often used by those 

who adopt a structural model in role 'Analysis. The emphasis is 
on the individual and subjective aspect of role rather than bn 
structure which represents the collective and objective aspect of 
role and status. 

Cutting across the emphases reviewed thus far, it can be 
seen that roles contain elements of social, personal, and situa- 
tional determination. On the one hand," the role concept is used 
to isolate stable units of social structure. At the same time, 
roles can only be performed by individuals who perceive and learn 
role prescriptions through interaction and socialisation. As 
Sarbin says, in a sense role is an interdisciplinary concept 
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in that ita variablea are 4rawn from atndiea of cul- 
ture, aociety, and personality, fhe broad conceptual 
units of the theory are role, the unit of culture; 
position, the unity of society; and self, the unit 
of personality (68, p. 223), 

The excellent potentiality of role as an integrative concept 
in social theory lies in the fact that il: can be a valuable tool 
in bridging the gap between sociological theorizing and psycholog- 
ical theorizing* Parsons, in his general theory of action, devel- 
ops a role concept which points to this potential inasmuch as he 
uses it to link the personality and social system. This approach 
serves as a useful tool in. formulating propositions which can be 
incorporated into organizational theory, small group theory, and 
theories of social processes. 

The foregoing discussion of traditions employed in role 
analyses has not presented a series of demonstrated propositions 
or a theory* The concept of role and role-related concepts pro- 
vide i v^ial scientists with a means of looking at human behavior. 
From tnese traditions, different propositional entities emerge. 

It is hardly surprising that these concepts which tie together so 
many facets of social life present numerous difficulties to those 
building theory or trying to conduct research in terms of the con- 
cepts. The promise of role and role-related concepts is that they 
help explain how and why individual members of groups do the 
things they do, inform us about the nature and interactional pro- 
cesses of social groups and collectivities, and direct attention 
toward certain key relationships or aspects of behavior not im- 
mediately observable. 

A SYSTEM OF ROLE CONSTRUCTS 



This study attempts an integrated system of role constructs 
which comprises the theoretical orientation used for studying the 
role end role conflicts of vocational education teachers in Okla- 
homa. No effort has been made to include all aspects of ^^le 
theory as it has been used both theoretically and empirically by 
various persons who. have worked or are working in the area. Only 
those constructs are considered which constitute the basic opera- 
tional and theoretical tools of the research reported herein. 
First, appropriate definitions are given. 



Social Position 

A position is defined as the *'l6cation of an actor or class 
of actors in a system of social relationships” (36, p.' 67) , 
PpsitioU another label for what has often been called status. 

.It is distinguished ftpit the latter in that it does not have to 
imply differential ranking by' characteristics defining a particular 
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ranking continuum irhile status does carry tlse connotation of ’. 
differential ranking. In addition, the concepts of position or 
status and role are often represented by the use of one term, 
either position or role. When this is done, one of the concepts 
generally assumes the other, and it becomes a matter of conven* 
ience to combine them. 

Focal position will be used to refer to the location of an 
actor or class of actors who constitute the pivotal pdflnt in a 
role analysis. In this study, the focal position is that of 
several types of vocational education teachers, Counter**po8ition 
refers to the location of an actor ox class of actors who are 
connected with the focal position by re la tionh existing between 
them. The corresponding role attached to a focal position is a 
focal role: the corresponding role attached to a tr^ounter "position 
is termed a counter-role . Multiple elements of relational speci- 
fication constitute a role-set, or "the complement of role rela- 
tionships which an actor has by virtue of occupying a social 
position" (54, p, 369), 

Important counter-positions connected with the position of 
vocational education teacher are administrator, state supervisor, 
non-vocational teacher, parent, student, etc. From this listing 
it may be seen that some of these counter-positions are such by 
virtue of their inclusion within the boundary of the school 
system. Other counter-positions exist outside the formal bound- 
ary of the school system in that they do not occupy positions 
within the school Itself. Thus, parents become counter-positions 
because their children occupy a specific position within the 
school, yet parents are not located in a definitive position in 
the formal school system. 

The concept of position is that of an actor or class of 
actors who behave and are treated uniquely and who are differ«- 
entiated from others on the basis of those behaviors. It is often 
difficult to separate position from the types of relationships 
which define ite No position exists in a vacuum but necessarily 
is located by its relation to other positions in a patterned 
system. In formal organizations such as the school, each position 
is denoted by a name or label. The totality of positions consti- 
tutes the structural parts of the organization. As Newcomb 
states; 

societies and organized groups are structures of 
positions which are organized to reach certain 
goals. Since every position is a part of an inclu- 
sive system of positions, no one position has any 
meaning apart from the other positiolns to which it 
is related (59, p. 277). 



The difficulty of making an analytical distinction between 
the constructs of position and role stems, at least partly, from 
the fact that a position obtains significance from norms and ex- 
pectations or the role attached to a position^ The concept of 
position as used here refers only to locations and not to norms 
and expectations by means of which it is described. These de^*‘ 
script! ve components, norms, make up the role attached to that 
position. 



Role 

Earlier, a number of types of general sjonceptualizatiohs Of 
the role construct were covered. As Gross noted, most concep- 
tualizations Include at least three basic ideas in their defini- 
tions of role or the elaborations thereof. These are that Indivl 
duals in social positions behave with reference to norms and 
expectations held by relevant others and by themselves (36, 
p. 17). As defined here, a role consists of groupings of norms 
and expectations held by an actor in a focal position and actors 
in appropriate counter-positions which set prescriptions for the 
behavior and attributes of that actor with reference to various 
types of situations. A role consists of norms and expectations 

(a) defining a variety of activities to be carried out, and 

(b) defining reciprocal relationships of an actor in an organi- 
zational unit with other members of that or other units relevant 
to principal tasks, problems, and goals. 



Normative components applied undlfferentlally to any incum- 
bent in a given position comprise the social dimension of a role. 
These patterns are standardized and Impersonal. Normatively 
specified rights and obligations remain essentially the $ame 
regardless of who "plays the part.*' Other normative components 
grow up around and are applied to a specific actor occupying a 
position. This aspect of role is the personal dimension and is 
based upon norms which are established through interaction with 
a particular actor in a position. The personal diaiension of role 
revolves around an actor's peculiar personality, attributes and 
the particular situation in which he behaves. Although both 
these dimensions of role are obviously Important determinants of 
an actor's behavior, the focus of the present study is on the 
social dimension . 



It is evident that behavior which takes place in a role con- 
text is always affected by a number of factors other than the 
"formal" or social role elements. As Sargent points out, "roles 
have ingredients of cultural, of personal, and of situational 
determination" (69, p. 359). The locus of the definition used 
here is cultural but this does not in any way imply that personal 
and situational factors are unimportant in regulating role per- 
formance. 



Defining role in these terms precludes a conception of role 
as actual behavior. Actual behavior pexformed within a role con- 
text and apprehended through direct observation may be treated via 
the separate concept Of role performance. As thus defined^ an 
analysis of actual foie performance will be excluded from the 
present study. However, data were obtained on activity cogni- 
tions . cognitions relating to actual role behavior or role per- 
formance of the vocational teacher. But it cannot be assumed that 
there is a one-to-one correspondence between activity cognitions 
and role performances, and because of this, a clear distinction 
must be maintained between the two. 

Following Biddle, Twyman, and Rankin, a useful distinction 
can be made between levels of role statements, one dimension in- 
volved in role theory (12, pp. 7-8) . Role statements at the real 
world level refer to people, their physical characteristics, and 
actual patterns of behavior. How an actor actually behaves, his 
role performance, and the actual attributes he possessea £^s an 
occupant of a social position are real world events. Such real 
world events are distinguished from the norms prescribing how an 
actor is supposed to behave. At the empirical level, actual be- 
haviors or attributes can only be mapped by direct observation. 

Contrasted to this first class of statements is a second 
class of statements in role theory which refers to cognition 
maintained by actors about real world events. Events at the cog- 
nitive level are not visible in the sense that the real world is 
visible. They are abstractions dealing with incidence-oriented 
and value -oriented mapping structures presumed to be maintained 
by an actor. N ormative expectations and activity cognition s to be 
introduced later for use in the present study, are first-order 
cognitions which are modeled after real world events. A 
third class of statements, second-order cognitions, can also be 
distinguished. Statements at this level as well as those at the 
real world level are not Included in the present analysis. 

REFERENCE GROUP THEORY 

Like role theory, the formulation of re ferenee group theory 
arose because of the need to relate the individual to components 
of the social structure, its groups, associations, organizations, 
communities and cultural systems. As Merton and Kitt state, the 
aim of reference group theory isi 

to systematize the determinants and consequences of 
those processes of evaluation and self-appraisal in 
which the individual takes the values or standards 
of other individuals and groups as a comparative frame 
of reference (55, p. 432). 

Although the construct is only a little over two decades old. 



It had had a lively history. Because of the generality of Its 
usage and differing Interpretations of its meaning, there exists 
the danger that it will come to he used to explain anything and 
everything concerning social relationships. The underlying con*- 
ceptuallzatlon of reference group is not new hut closely related 
to the idea of "significant other” first Introduced by George H. 
Mead and made central in sysd>ollc Interaction theory (47v p. 11) . 
While leading sociological exponents of the concept have claimed 
It belongs to the realm of sociological theory (54, p. 281), psy- 
chologists have argued that the construct is a psychological 
designation defined in terms of individual -group relatedness from 
the standpoint of the individual (73). In any case, the refer- 
ence group construct has been utilized fruitfully to linH an 
actor to given groups in society whose particular normative 
structures act as important determihants of his behavior. 

Mumeroua definitions of reference group have been proposed j 
Shibutani has incorporated the most frequently designated meanings 
in his construction of a three fold typology of reference groups? 
(a) those groups which serve as reference points by an actor mak- 
ing comparisons, (b) those groups to which an actor aspires to 
belong or strives to maintain acceptance in, and (c) those groups 
whose perspectives constitute the frame of reference for an actor 
(74, 75). 

It is this third definition of reference group which has 
particular relevance for the current study. Because of the pecu- 
liar nature of the job of vocational education teacher, numerous 
groups can and do hold diverse expectations for behaviors and 
attributes of this type of teacher. Which of these norms and ex- 
pectations vocational teachers feel are legitimate and/or pay heed 
to may be due largely to the perspectives of the groups they adopt 
psychologically^ If the teacher simultaneously identifies himself 
with two or more of these groups who hold contradictory norms for 
his behavior, he is likely to experience role conflict. 

In discussing reference groups as perspectives, Shibutani 
says:. 

Each pe?T8on acts on the basis of his definition of 
the situation^ He categorizes the transaction in which 
he is involved, locates himself within it, and thereby 
decides upon his obligations. . , . The concept refer- 
ence group may be used to designate that group, real 
or imaginary, whose standpoint is being used as the 
frame of reference by the actor. . . . A reference 
group. . is any Identifiable group whose perspective , 
is used by the actor as a frame of reference in the 

organization of his perceptual field (75, pp. 250- 



One implication of this definition is thet the gronp taken as n refer 

erence> gr^tipc treiid net* nac’essarll^ • ’have Vdme immediate control over 
the individual to affect perceptual structuring* It is in ■ this 
Connection that whether or not the vocational teacher perceives 



expectat ions ahout his behaviors as legitimate can tell . us some- 
thing about his reference group orientations and those groups of 
the many holdihg expectations about his behavior to which he is 
most likely to conform. Infe:/ring reference gtonp orientation 
from the vocational teachers* preception of iegitimacy of expecta- 
tions allows us to "get inside” the actor and view the situation 
of role prescriptions from his standpoint. The reference group 
construct used in terms of adopting a perspective becomes useful 
to Indicate the. actor’s psychological relatedness in given con- 
texts and to explain role performance and role conflict. 



Positive and Negative Reference Groups 

Of the groups holding expectations for the behaviors of voca- 
tional teachers, some may be membership groups for him while 
others will be non-membership groups. Going beyond the membershlp- 
non-membership crlteripn, Newcomb has distinguished between posi- 
tive and negative reference groups (59) • A positive reference 
group is one in which an actor is motivated to. gain or maintain 
membership and adhere to group standards and nonrats as. a basis for 
self -appraisal. Thus, when vocational teachers perceive a parti- 
cular collectivity of counter-roles as having a legitimate right 
to maintain standards for their behavior, it may be that the 
counter-role acts as a positive reference group for the vocational 
teachers. 

Newcomb defines a negative reference group as one which an 
actor is motivated to oppose group norms, , and more importantly, to 
form counter-norms. Becavse of some singular differences between 
job orientations of vocational teacher’s dual . authority relation- 
ship with the state board and local administration* it is possible 
that norms and expectations which are ^lersonally and soeially , 
functional may be repudiated because they are identified with one 
of these groups as a negative reference group (54, p. 301). 

A positive or negative reference group orientation may give 
rise to two types of functions. • • a normative one and a com- 
parative one (45, pp. 410-414). The normative type serves to set 
and maintain values for the individual while the comparative type 
provides a frame of reference or perspective relative to which an 
actor evaluates himself and others.. But as Merton says, "The ^wo 
■types are only analytically distinct since the same reiference 
group can serve both functions.” (54, p. 284) • ’ To the extaat 
that reference group theory is employed in the present analysis j 
the concept of normative function will be most often used because 
the focus is on normative and expec.tatlonal role components of. 



the vocational education teacher role« 



Dual or Multiple Allegiance and Reference Groups 

The concept of dual or multiple allegiance can be used to 
Illustrate at least one dimension Involved In reference group 
orientation, and It aptly demonstrates the utility of employing a 
concept such as reference group In role analysis. Dual allegiance 
Is defined as the ability of an actor to achieve equal or nearly 
equal loyalty to two or more conflicting groups that are simul- 
taneously striving for total conmltment of an actor (64). If an 
actor achieves dual allegiance, he must necessarily be taking the 
two or more groups Involved as reference groups. That dual alle«** 
glance Is prevalent among workers In Industry has been shown by 
Purcell (67) and Whyte (83). Purcell found that dual allegiance 
was not only prevalent among workers but that the greatest Individ- 
ual . satisfaction came only through allegiance to both management 
and union. 

. The vocational teacher moves In a situation not unlike that 
of the worker In Industry. On the one hand, he Is responsible to 
his local administrators as are all teachers In the school system. 
But, unlike non- vocational teachers, he Is also responsible to the 
demands placed upon him by personnel of the state office for voca- 
tional education. The question may be asked: "If occupants of 

these two counter positions hold conflicting norms for behavior 
of the vocational teacher, will his allegiance be dual or divid- 
ed?" ' If his allegiance Is found to be dual in nature, this Indi- 
cates that both groups may function as positive reference groups 
for him. 



REVIEW OF ROLE RESEARCH ON VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 

Few systematic, comprehensive studies have been made of 
either role consensus or role conflicts for vocational education 
teachers. Only three empirical studies have been found which 
attempt to deal with the actual versus the Ideal role of the voca- 
tional education teacher (8, 9, and 51). There have appeared a 
number of Informal descriptive analyses of what vocational educa- 
tion teachers, particularly vocational agriculture teachers, 
should strive to achieve (38), and what areas they should become 
more competent In as a means of improving technical training In 
secondary school systems (4, 21). More specific codes outlining 
elements and prescriptions on how the vocational education teacher 
can maintain good relationships with some category of Individuals 
such as administrators have also been proposed (65, 79). Even 
more remote to role studies are the articles discussing proposed 
or actual certification requirements, teaching methods, and per- 
sonal qualifications of vocational teachers. 



Of the few empirical studies done, most have been directed 
to the assessment of general competence and appraisal of voca-> 
tlonal education teachers by those with counter"rolesv Bailey (2) / 
had administrators rate vocational agriculture teachers on eleven 
areas of competency. He found that, generally, higher ratings 
were received by those teachers with more expe}.*lence and education; 
In a study by Basinger (5), suparintendents rated vocational ag** 
rlculture teachers In four areas of general appraisal and ten 
areas of teaching competence. These ratings were used to point 
out strengths and weaknesses of teachers In the various areas, 
Wlngen (86) Investigated attitudes of parents toward vocational 
agriculture teachers to determine whether pa^'ents thought these 
teachers were doing an acceptable job. Calhoun and Watson (17) 
asked Jr. and Sr. High School vocational agriculture students what 
they liked and disliked about their agriculture teachers. 

Another group of studies has centered on teacher morale, job 
satisfaction, and opportunities for advancement within the area of 
vocational teaching* In a study on morale, Rempel and Bentley (66) 
administered the Purdue Teacher Morale Inventory and Personal 
Data Form to all vocational teachers In Indiana. In general, they 
found that education, experience, and salary were the most in- 
fluential factors related to morale. Lamberth (48) studied the 
reasons vocational agriculture teachers leave the teaching pro- 
fession. An Important finding to emerge from this study, parti- 
cularly in terms of role analysis, was that the third, most fre- 
quent reason given by the vocational education teacher for leaving 
was lack of understanding on the part of their, school admlnlstra-> 
tors. 



As can be seen, none of the above studies could qualify as 
systematic attempts to chart role elements and potential role con- 
flicts of vocational teachers. Rather, they all focus on actual 
behaviors of vocational teachers dr an ratings of teacher effec- 
tiveness made by other individuals. Although a few more system- 
atic studies, to be covered below, have been made of the vocational 
agriculture teacher, there is still a paucity of research In any 
of the other areas of vocational education Insofar as role analy>^ 
ses are concerned. 

A comprehensive study by Nix (60) described and analysed the 
general value orientation and structural stresses which are in- 
volved within and what is conceived as being the several roles of 
the vocational agriculture teacher. Data from twenty-seven four 
hour Interviews with vocational agriculture teachers in thr^se se*^ 
lected parishes In Louisiana were analyzed within a structural- 
functional framework employing Parsons' pattern variables and a 
model of behavioral causation In which social organization and 
social disorganization are conceived as being functions. of threo 
basic groups of factors. These factors were socio-cultural 
structure, situational factors and personality factors. At the 
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soclo-cultural level, the study focuses upon four types of role 
stresses:- role conflict, role frustration, role Inadequacy, and 
role superfluity along with certain other aspects of this occupa- 
tional role including role fulfillment, role satisfaction, occupa- 
tional problems, and occupational change. 

Bible and McComas (9), adopting Gross *s approach, analyzed 
role expectations and role performances of vocational agriculture 
teachers in Ohio as perceived by thirty teachers and their school 
administrators. Both teachers and administrators were rated in 
terms of effectiveness according to selected criteria. It was 
found that teachers rated "higher" in effectiveness and their 
school administrators had greater agreement on role expectations 
than on role performance for the teacher's role. 

Mayo (51), using the same approach, collected data from 26 
teacher’s of Vocafionaii Agriculture in North Carolina to examine 
the position of 'yocatlonal Agriculture teachers in terms of the 
source, direction, and intensity of expectations relative to 
developing and sustaining the formal organizations through which 
their educational objectives were attained and to ascertain the 
correspondence between role performance and role expectations. 

Bible and Brown (8) studied 170 county and advisory committee- 
men and 32 professional extension agents in Pennsylvania on role 
consensus and its relation to satisfaction for the county extension 
advisory committee role. As in the previously mentioned study, 
higher consensus was found on perception of role expectations than 
on perception of role performances. 

One limitation of the four previous studies is that they have 
derived prescriptions making up the role of vocational agriculture 
teacher from either the teachers themselves or from the teachers 
and a single set of actors occupying a counter-position. This nec- 
essarily limits the comprehensiveness of the studies in terms of 
analyzing role elements by a variety of "significant others." 



EEVIEW OF ROBE BESEARCH ON OTHER TEACHERS 

Few empirical studies employing a statistical orientation 
have been made to date on role conflicts of public school teach- 
ers. Most of these studies have had as their concern the cogni- 
tions held about public school teachers by persons holding a parti- 
cular counter-position. A few have been concerned with cognitions 
held for teachers by individuals in several counter-positions. 

Norms for the behavior of teachers in general have been studied by 
Cook and Almack (22), Fishburn (29), and Jenkins and Lippitt (42). 
Cook and Almack studied teacher community participation and, in- 
vestigated norms for the behavior of public school teachers held 
by school board members, public school teachers and public school 
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pupils. The Items relating to teacher behavior in this study were 
selected upon the basis of an estimate of behaviors which were 
the object of community taboos. The study by Ftshburn was con- 
cerned with norms held for the behavior of public school teachers 
by teachers and administrators and was based on behavioral areas 
selected from previous literature. Jenkins and Llppltt studied 
norms for the behavior of teachers as held by parents snd public 
school pupils. Items for Inclusion were secured by means of open- 
ended questions. Gross and Her riot t (35) have examined the prin- 
cipal's role and a series of relationships between principals and 
their subordinates and superordinates and executive professional 
leadership. A study by Jordan (44) was concerned with norms for 
teacher traits as held by public school pupils, teachers, super- 
visors and patrons. Content area Items for this study were se- 
lected on the basis of pilot study Interviews and a survey of rele- 
vant literature. Norms for both teacher behaviors and traits 
were studied by Greenhbe (34) who collected data from school 
board members, lay persons, teachers and college students. Items 
were based primarily on pilot study Interviews. 

One study was found which dealt with both expectations and 
norms for teacher behaviors and traits* This was a national study 
conducted by Charters and Naples (19) and was concerned, on the 
one hand, with norms held by administrators for the traits of 
teachers In each of five classifications (senior high, junior high. 
Intermediate, kindergarten-primary j and rural). A second phase of 
the study was concerned with both expectatlohs and. norms for the 
behavior of senior high, junior high. Intermediate, kindergarten- 
primary, rural, and subject matter teachers as held by college 
students, public school teachers, professors, supervisors and 
principals. H^ost of these studies, based on cognitions for tea- 
chers of principals as held by more than one position, have been 
descriptive In nature and have not attempted to define opera- 
tionally and analyze statistically the extent of agreement or dis- 
agreement among cognitions held. 

The majority of teacher role studies have been, based on cog- 
nitions held for teachers by members of only one position. Stud- 
ies for which this holds include those dealing with norms for the 
behavior of teachers in general. by Cowan (24), Davies (26), 

Koopman (46), and Tledeman (81). The study by Cowan was based on 
Items selected from previous literature In the field and the. re- . 
spohdents were college Instructors. Salient Items were given by 
public school pupils in the form of responses to open- »nded ques- 
tions In the studies by Davies and Tledeman. Community members 
were used as respondents in the Koopivan study, with items being 
based on pilot study Interviews and a review of related litera- 
ture. Other studies, also based on data collected from a single 
position, include a number dealing with norms for both the behavior 
and traits of teachers In general. Included with this category 
are studies by Bird (14), Cobb (2Q), Dalldllo (25), Haer (39), 
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Smith (77) , and Speara (73) . Ihc studiea by Bird, Cobb and Dal- 
lolio were based on data collected from public high school pupils 
while that of Haer was based on data from community members; that 
of Smith on data collected from parents; and the study of Spears 
based on cognitions collected from college students. All of these 
studies es^cept those of Cobb and Haer utilised items secured from 
open-ended responses. The method of choosing content area cater 
gories and items was not specified by Cobb and Haer, Two studies 
dealing with norms for teacher behaviors and traits were concerned, 
not with teachers in general, but with cognitipns held for teacher 
sub -posit ions. Book (15) and Livingood (50) studied norms held 
by public school pupils for high school teachers. Items in the 
study by Book were secured by means of open-ended questions, 
while the method of choosing areas for study was not specified by 
Livingood. < 

Borg and Silvester (16) have proposed a scientific method for 
determining traits conducive to ruccess in the principal role. 
Studies by Abbott (1) and Biddle, Twyman, and Rankin (13) have 
dealt with related aspects of the teacher role. Abbott investi- 
gated Interpersonal relationships as influe' ced by an individual's 
values and his perception of other's values with application to 
the superintendent - school board relationship. Biddle and his 
associates have been interested in a more general relation between 
teacher roles and their influence on career decisions. 

A few studies, based on data collected from one position, 
have been concerned with expectations for teachers in general, 
Biber and Lewis (7) studied the expectations of elementary pupils 
for public school teacher behaviors, using open-ended questions 
to elicit substantive content area? while McGill (52) and Richey 
and Fox (67) studied expectations for teacher traits as held by 
college students. Items were secured by means of open-ended ques- 
tions in the study by McGill, while the method of choosing such' 
areas was not specified in the study by Richey and Fox. Expec- 
tations for both teacher behaviors and traits were studied by 
Corey (23) and Johnson(43). Corey's findings were based on data 
collected from college students while respondents were high school 
pupils in the study by Johnson. Content areas were secured by 
means of open-ended questions in the study by Johnson, whereas 
the method of choosing areas for study was hot specified in the 
study by Corey. 

Only a few studies were found which dealt with both expecta- 
tions and norms for public school teachers. Beale (6) studied 
norms and expectations held for the behavior of public school 
teachers by other teachers. Behavioral items were selected from 
pilot study interviews with teachers. Terrien (80) studied ex- 
pectations and norms for both teacher. behaviors and traits as held 
by members of the lay public. The basis for the selection of 
items was not specified. 
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Studies dealing e^^pllcltly with the problem of teacher role 
conflict Include those of Getzels and Cuba (31) » Doyle (28) and 
Twyman and Biddle (83). The study by Getzels and Guba was con<» 
cerned with discrepancies between what community members wanted 
the teacher to do as a teacher and what they wanted the teacher 
to do as a church member, family, member, voter, etc. This study 
Identified conflicts experienced by teachers as a result of their 
multiple position occupancyf that Is as teachers and community 
members. Behavioral content areas, were selected upon*, the basis 
of previous Interviews with other teachers. The study by poyle 
was concerned with the divergence and convergence of norms for 
public school teacher behavior In school settings. Role conflicts 
were viewed In this research as stemming from single position 
occupancy, where conflicting norms for teacher behavior were held 
by relevant groups associating with the teacher. The basis of 
selection for Items was not specified. Twyman and Biddle studied 
public school teachers In Kansas City to determine the extent of 
cognitive disagreement about the teacher* s role as examined from 
the standpoint of four posltii^^is: teachers, parents, pupils, and 

school officials. Items for Inclusion In this Investigation were 
based on results from a series of pilot studies. In addition^ a 
study by Hencley (40), was carried out to Isolate types of admin** 
lstrator*reference group conflicts and to utilize these types Ip 
analyzing prevailing conflict patterns of superintendents. An ex- 
tensive bibliography on role and role conflict may be found In a 
book by Biddle and Thomas (11). A review of literature on role 
conflict may be found In Biddle, 1\fyman, and Rankin, (12). 

Several general conclusions may be stated with regard to pre- 
vious empirical Investigations related to teacher role: 

1. Most Investigations have been oriented primarily toward 
empirical descriptions of cognitions related to teacher 
role, with less emphasis on any overall theoretical or- 
ientation. 

2. Relatively few studies have dealt with more than one var- 
iety of cognition. 

3. Most studies have been confined to an Investigation of 
the cognitions of only one social position. Xt is dear 
that If teacher behavior is viewed as a function pf. 
cognitions held for teachers by members of various social 
positions, role studies must of necessity consider multi- 
ple sources of cognitions by selecting several counter- 
positions who typically Interact with teachers In various 
ways. 

4. Few Investigations of the teacher "role" have considered 
the question of the "legitimacy" of cognitions held, by 
Incumbents of various counter-positions for teacher 



behavior. 



Purposea. Hypotheses, and Models of the Study 

The research project has two prime purposes, one to show the 
role of the vocational education teacher in Oklahoma and the other 
to demonstrate in a measurable fashion the potential for role con- 
flict which vocational teachers may face. The depiction of the 
vocational teacher role is secured (a) by presenting role attri- 
butes of the vocational teachers in the four fields studied largely 
in terms of their demographic characteristics and (b) by demon- 
strating liknesses and variations in activity cognitions and norma- 
tive expectations of the vocational teacher and appropriate „ 
counter-roles, especially those rated as legitimate by the voca- 
tional education teachers. Similarities and differences for the 
activity cognitions and normative expectations are included with 
special breakdowns by community size, school size, and economic 
region, Also information is given on job satisfaction of voca- 
tional teachers, classified by a number of demographic factors. 

The study focuses primarily on role conflict potential. 

Forms and varieties' of conflict or the potential for role conflict 
of the vocational teacher are displayed through an emp hasis on th e 
extent of differenc es betwee n the foca l role and important counter- 
rote§~~on~-anrri:vity^ognitlons~l^ expecta tions, 

tm^her thenEiacHer (focal role) regards the counter -^oLe occupant 
as having a right to expect vocational education teachers to en- 
gage in particular activities brings in a ‘legitimacy* dimension. 
This concerns whether the vocational teacher d or does not in- 
vest particular counter-role expectations and cugnitlons with an 
aura of rlghtnessj and, thus, increase the potential for role con- 
flict. It also is assumed in this study that those vocational 
teachers having the least role conflict as they see it are likely 
to have the highest job satisfaction because they feel that they 
are doing their job properly and that significant others feel the 
same way. 

Some general comments should be inserted concerning activity 
cognitions, normative expectations, legitimacy, and role conflict 
to clarify the ways in which these concepts are used in this re- 
search report. The focal role position, which in this study is the 
vocational education teacher, can be analyzed either with respect 
to what actors in that position should or ought to do and how they 
should interact with occupants of counter-positions (playafs ®f 
countei? -roles) or with respect to what they actually do and how 
they actually Interact with others. As. was;.lhdicated..earller* sev- 
eral types of statements may be obtained in analyzing a role. 

The inclusiveness and extent of such role statements determine 
the degree to which a comprehensive analysis of a role can be made. 



The three general classes of statements used to analyse: t|ie 
vocational teacher role in the present study are: 

1, Activity cognitions 

a. What the player of a focal role states he actually 
does in relation to a given activity 

b. What players of selected counter<^roles perceive that 
the players of a focal role actually do in relation 
to given activity 

2, Normative expectations 

a. What the player of a focal role perceives he should 
or ought to do in relation to a given activity 

b. What players of selected counter-rcles think the 
players of a focal role should or ought to do in re- 
lation to a given activity 

3, Legitimacy of activity cognitions 

a. Whether or not the players of a focal role feel the 
players of selected counter-roles have a right to 
hold some kind of expectations concerning various 
activities in which the players of the focal role 
engage 

Obtaining these three classes of statements permits investi- 
gations of potential inter-role conflict and intra-role conflict 
by revealing disparities in cognitions existing between occupants 
of a focal position, between occupants of a single counter-position 
or multiple counter-positions, or between the focal position and 
counter-positions. These focuses are elaborated upon below. 

Normative expectations represent generalisations concerning 
approved and disapproved modes of behavior for an actor. They 
generally encompass or specify a range of behaviors which is con- 
sidered to be tolerable and/or intolerable ip a given situational 
condition. This range varies from norm to norm in extent^ speci- - 
ficity, and intensity of approval or disapproval attached to each 
point. No^s inevitably imply a certain amount of consensus among 
individuals since they are a group product and arise from inter- 
action processes (11, pp* 33-34)* 

An activity cognition is a cognition maintained' by an individ- 
ual which consists of estimations , about the incidence of an activ- 
ity.. performed by occupants of a focal position, in this erse; 
vocational education teachers. Unlike a norm, an activity cogni- 
tion does not necessarily imply any consensus among individuals 
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participating In the definition of a particular role. However, it 
la likely that estimations by various counter-roles concerning the 
extent to which t'ocatlonal teachers perform a given activity will 
vary within a certain limit which Is based upon and somehow related 
to the reality of the situation. To the degree that estimations 
have some correspondence to reality, there will be some consensus 
on activity cognitions. Expectations of this kind exhibit an 
anticipatory quality in that an actor holding an expectation 
established through repeated Interactions In similar situations 
Is able to anticipate what another actor will do, thereby faci- 
litating his own behavior (70, p. 455). This anticipatory quality 
lessens the potential for friction and maximizes the potential for 
smooth Interaction to ensue In a role context. 

These conceptualizations Involve the distinction between norm 
as essentially a sociological designation ani^ expectation based on 
activity cognitions as a psychological one; that Is, an Indii’ldual 
may be aware of a norm without having Internalized It but he laust 
always hold an expectation, expectation being an Internal factor 
In the psychological makeup of the actor. Thus, for example, an 
actor In a position who holds an expectancy compounded from rele- 
vant norms and activity cognitions will orient his own behavior 
In accord with that expectancy. 

The extent) specificity, and range of a norm or the evaluation 
of Incidence for a set of behaviors (activity cognition) may differ 
from counter-position to counter-posltlonv -Role relations between 
occupants In a focal position and even one counter-position In- 
volve numerous norms defining each actor's rights and obligations. 
The prloity and Importance given to these role elements to some 
degree depend on their legitimacy as perceived by the different 
actors Involved. 

The notion of legitimacy becomes crucial when examining the 
behavior of an actor faced with Incompatible norms. The assump- 
tion has been made that if a vocational teacher perceives that an 
actor in a counter-position has a right to hold some kind of stan- 
dard concerning his behavior In a given situation, legitimacy is , 
conferred on that standard. A legitimate standard is operationally 
defined as one which the occupant of a focal position feels actors 
In a counter position have a right to maintain concerning his be- 
havior and/or attributes. As we have defined legitimacy, it is 
probable that when an actor In a focal position feels others have 
a right to expect him to behave. In a certain manner, that actor's 
feeling is derived from and reinforced by institutionalised norms. 

^ role attribute Is a relatively enduring physical, social, 
or personality characteristic of an actor. Attributes Include 
physical characteristics such as age and sex as well as person- 
allty characteristics referable to "frozen" behavior patterns such 



as wamnth, aggressiveness, and, authoritarianism/ It Is character- 
istic of occupations that certain atfrlhutes are valued iftoreth^n 
others, resulting in norms relating to preferred attributes. The 

concept of attribute Is often not made theoretically explicit in 
role analyses, and many s todies end up dealing almost entirely 
with this dimension at the empirical levels Examples, are studies 
of leadership roles which end up analyzing leadership "traits” Or 
of bureaucratic roles wblch end up dealing with the "bureaucratic 
personality,” Data were not obtained here on cognitions related 
to attributes. However, Information was gathered by means of per- 
sonal data forms on a number of actual attributes of vocational 
teachers and of the six counter roles Included in the sample. 

Consensus or agreement among occupants of both focal and 
counter-posltlons'^on the norms applied to an occupant of a focal 
position should not be emphasized to the point of overshadowing 
elements of disagreement. In general, disagreement among positions 
on role prescriptions and problems that disagreement poses for an 
actor In a focal position have been treated under the rubric 
role conflict . As in definitions of role, there is also lack of 
agreement and lack of precise theoretical articulation in current 
conceptions of role conflict. Some authors define role conflict 
as cultural Incompatibilities or Inconsls tenc las existing between 
role elements as noted by an observer (37, 71). Incompatabillty 
is generally used to mean In this sense that fulfillment of one 
prescription obviates fulfillment of another simultaneously ap- 
plied prescription. Other authors make the stipulation that role 
conflict occurs only when an actor perceives disparities In. norms 
held by counter-roles and experiences felt difficulty in orienting 
his role performance (36). It also has been asserted that for rcle 
conflict to occur, these perceived Incompatibilities must be seen 
as being legitimate (62, pp. 280-82), Additional difficulties 
Issue from the fact that, 

the person or persons for whom problems are engendered 
by role conflict are often not made clear. Unusally 
the recipient of the conflict pressure Is the member 
of a primary position towarda which behavior is directed 
or for which norms and expectations are held by others. 
However, there are other cases in which conflict 1$ 
generated out of norms or expectations held for one's 
own position, for the Individual who holds simultaneously 
two different positions, or for the simple holder of 
norms or expectations for others. In addition, some 
discussions seem to emphasize the problems of role con- 
flict for the Institution, community or society, thus 
focusing upon dysfunctional grouo outcomes of dlspafate 
role elements (13,;p, 31). 

It is enough for our purposes here to cite only these few 
conceptual differences involved in the area of role conflict , 



Referring to the two main kinds of def Inltlpns which have been 
cited. It might be asked; ”To what eictent can conflict be said 
to exist If one Is utilising the first kind of definition and 
charting Incompatabie elements of a role?*' In actuality, can one 
Indeed talk about role conflict at all within the framework of this 
type of definition? 

It Is at this point that a useful differentiation might be 
made between actual role conflict versus potential for role con- 
flict . As used here, actual role conflict refers to felt conflict 
on the part of an actor subjected to Incompatible role prescrip- 
tions. Definitions of the second type mentioned above would be, 
then, definitions of actual role conflict*. To determine the ex- 
istence of actual role conflict, one must have knowledge of the 
perceptions of the actOr who Is faced with Incompatible role pre- 
scriptions. 

In contrast, potential for role conflict is defined as the 
existence of disparate prescriptions held by an actor and others 
for the behavior and/or attributes of that actor In a particular 
role. To determine situations In vdilch potential for role con- 
flict exists, it is not necessary to know how an actor deals with 
incompatible role prescriptions. These prescriptions may be held 
by members of the same positions, i.e., vocational teachers them- 
selves, or may be held by others, i.e., students,, parents, admin- 
istrators, other teachers, etc. Similarly, this type of role con- 
flict may be intro-posit ionally determinedg i.e., where disparate 
prescriptions are held for teachers by members of a single counter- 
position such as public school administrator, or Inter-posltlon- 
ally determined, i.e., where members of two or more counter-posi- 
tions disagree on prescriptions held for the vocational teacher. 

The major portion of the study will be limited to analysis of 
ootentlal for role conflict . One useful result which obtains from 
this kind of sociological analysis Is that-.lt can reveal certain 
disparities vhlch consistently appear In a social system. This 
Is attempted through a statistical analysis of data, representing 
areas which may ba sources of problems for vocational education 
in Oklahoma or in other states with similar settings. 

A further dlmensi'.oh that must be taken Into account is the 
many possible types of disparities which can occur among role pre- 
scriptions. It is probable that only a few of these may reason- 
ably be defined as role conflict* In conjunction with this situa- 
tion, Secord and Backman list five forms of disagreement which can 
occur on norms and expectations comprising a role, and even this 
does not exhaust the list of possibilities (70, p. 472) . According 
to these authors, role deflners may disagree; (a) on what norms 
and expectations should be included in a given role; (b) on the 
range of permitted or prohibited behavior; (c) on the situations 
to which the role applies; (d) on whether the behavior is manda- 
tory or simply preferred; . and (e) on which norm or expectation 
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should be honored first when Incofnpatlbllltles do present them=^ 
selves. Another possible area of disagreement not mentioned by 
Secord and Baclcman could occur concerning the prescribed means for 
orientating various role performances. 

It is evident that complete consensus among role definers on 
one of these areas, much less all six, would probably constitute an 
atypical situation. And it is likely that the disagreement itself 
would range from mild to very great and result in differing psy-^ 
chological and behavioral consequences for an actor. There is a 
need to set up a scheme which would analytically distinguish be- 
tween intensities of what has Inclusively been labeled role con- 
flict. Role conflict implies rather severe psychological conseT 
quences for the individual exposed to Incompatible role elements. 
Role 'prescriptions may need not be mutually exclusive in the sense 
that conformity or compliance to one set will obviate conformity 
or compliance to another set, throwing an actor into a state of 
severe psychological conflict. The concept of role conflict should 
be restricted to situations in which an actor faced with incompat- 
ible role prescriptions has problems and pressures which persist 
over time and which are not capable of easy resolution. Concep- 
tual models of role conflict might gain clarity if a continuum were 
set up ranging from complete agreement on some aspect of role ele- 
ments at one extreme to complete disagreement at the other extreme. 
Thus, role incompatibilities theoretically can be conceptualized 
on an intensity dimension in terms of potential for actual role 
conflict. 

In recent years, several concepts have arisen which focus on 
results of role incompatibilities which are persistent and problem- 
atic, but are less severe in terms of behavioral consequences. 

Role strain is one such concept (32). An actor may merely feel 
slightly disconcerted and experience some mild discomfort when 
exposed to incompatible role prescriptions. It is likely that 
this sort of discomfort is more prevalent than severe conflict and 
the concept of role strain should be used to cover situations in 
which the difficulty in fulfilling role obligations in mild 
rather than severe. .Problems and. pressures" leadiiig'. to.. role strain 
can also result when expectations and norms are unclear, particu- 
larly lacking or not properly communicated or learned by an actpr. 
Situations of this kind may produce what has been called role am- 
biguity, discomfort arising from uncertainty about role prescrip- 
tions. Role ambiguity might be particularly prevalent among or- 
ganizations with heterogeneous popula.tlons.::ahd social'* systems which 
are undergoing rapid change due to reorganization. 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND HYPOTHESES 

This investigation had two major substantive objectives: to 

depict role attributes and activities of four types of vocational 
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teaefieys as reported by selected respondent groups and to examine 
the extent and sources of potential role conflict for the voca^::. „ 
tional teachers. To reach these objectives, data were collected 
and examined in relation to three general research questions and 
seven research hypotheses. The research questions were: 

Quest ion X* What are the attributes of the sanq>led voca* 

tional teachers in terms of the following classes 

of variables? 

» - 

A. Personal characteristics 

1 . Age 

2. Sex 

3. Formal adademlc training 

4. Non-teaching work experience 

5. Educational experience other than in 
vocational teaching 

6. Experience as a vocational teacher 

7. Experience in present position 

8. Salary 

9. Organizational affiliations 

B. Physical location of vocational teaching 
facilities in relation to the remainder 
of the school plant. 

C. Feelings of vocational teachers regard- 
ing the adequacy of their contact with 
non-vocational personnel. 

Question XX T To what extent do vocational teachers and in- 
cumbents of six counter'*roles feel that voca- 
tional teachers actually engage in and should 
engage in each of seventy selected activities? 

Qudstionv XIX. To what extent do vocational teachers feel sat- 
isfied with each of sixty-six different aspects 
of their profession? 

Question IV. What are the groups to which vocational teachers 

ascribe legitimacy in relation to expectations 
for vocational teacher activity ! 

In addition to examining descriptive data in connection with 
each of the research questions, seven general research hypotheses 
were tested with Inferential statistical methods. The research 
hypotheses were: 

Hypothesis -I« In each vocational education field considered, 

significant differences will exist between the 



Hypothesis 



Hypothesis 



Hypothesis 



Hypothesis 



Hypothesis 



Hypothesis 



activity cognitions of vocational teachers 
and those of the varions classes of counter- 
role Incumbents included in the sample* 

II. In each vocational education field considered) 
significant <li£ferences will exist between 
the normative expectations of vocational ' 
teachera-'and those bl tiie various .classes of 
counter-role incumbents included in the sam- 
ple* 

III. In each vocational education field considered) 
significant differences will be found between 
the activity cognitions and normative expecta- 
tions reported by each of respondent groups 
Included in the sample. 

IV. Significant differences will be found in 

activity cognitions of respondents from dif- 
ferent economic regions ) and from schools and 
communities of differing size. 

V. Significant differences will be found in 
normative expectations of respondents from 
different economic regions and from schoola 
and communities of differing size. 

VI. Significant differences will be found between 
the activity cognitions and the normative 
expectations of respondents from each economic 
region and from each size of school and com- 
munity. 

VII. Significant differences will be found in job 
satisfaction scores of vocational teachers 
classified in terms of each of the following 
variables 

A. Personal characteristics 

1. Vocational teaching field 

2. Age 

3. Formal academic training 

4. Experience' as a Vocational 
teacher 

5. Experience in present position 

6. Salary 



B. Work-place characteristics 

1. ::Economlc .rgglon 
2* School sise 

3. Commuiiity size 

4. Number of relevant types of voca« 
tional education offered by the 
school 

5. Physical location of vocational 
teaching facilities in relation 
to the remainder of the school 
plant 

C. Feelings of vocational teachers re- 
garding the adequacy of their contact 
with non-vocational personnel 



RATIONALE OF A MODEL 

The hypotheses and research questions to be used in analyzing 
potential for role conflict derive largely from the following ra- 
tionale for classifying reactions of various role occupants to 
activities of the focal role (the vocational teacher). The basis 
for the Classification is the extent of potential for role con- 
flict associated with a given activity. The reactions involved in 
the classification are activity cognitions (responses as to. what 
the vocational teacher does) and normative expectations (responses 
as to what the vocational teacher should do). Potential for role 
conflict is considered to be present when any of fhe following 
conditions are present: 

(a) Lack of congruence between activity cognitions and norma- 
tive expects tirns held by occupants of a focal role con- 
cerning their own activities. 

(b) Lack of consensus between the focal role occupants and 
counter-role occupants regarding the extent of their 
agreement either on activity cognitions or. bn normative 

' expectations. 

(c) Lack of congruence between activity cognitions and norma- 
tive e:q>ec tat ions held by the occupants of a giyen . 
counter-roje .regarding a foc^ rolb activity. 

The seriousness of potential role conflict surrounding a 
given activity is considered to be influenced if legitimacy is ' 
is ascribed by the focal role occupants to occupants of any 
counter-role. Thus a lack of consensus between the focal role and 
a counter-role or a lack of conatuence between a counter-role *s 
activity cognitions and normative expectations assumes greater 
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significance wheioi th« counter-rblc invplye4 has be^n 4eslgpated 
SvS legitimate by focaV irole pccupanta*. Based pn the rationale that 
has been presented, the following model is pf feted as . a means of 
analyzing role conflict potential* 
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MODEL FOR THE ANALYSIS OF ROLE CONFLICT POTENTIAL 
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CHAPTER II; METHODOLOGY 



The methodological approach of the study consists of the 
following discrete yet interdependent steps. First, there was an 
examination of prior approaphes to similar topics through a perusal 
of the literature on role theory research and studies of vocational 
education. Attention was also given to general method and design 
efforts in the social sciences and education that might le relevant 
to this investigation. Concurrently, interviews were held with a 
number of persons representing a variety of fields and professional 
levels within the vocational education enterprise in Oklahoma. The 
foregoing activities resulted in the development of research in- 
struments which were field tested in a pilot study. The major 
sample was then drawn, and data were collected from a total of 
1503 respondents at 82 different school locations. Statistical 
tests were computed and the results examined in relation to an 
interpretive model developed for this study. The remainder of the 
chapter is devoted to a more detailed description of the method^ 
ological aspects "of .the .study. 



Preliminary Activities 



At the outset of the study, interviews were conducted with a 
number of persons associated with vocational education in order to 
obtain background material from which to develop, research instru- 
ments* Among those interviewed were representatives of the state 
agency which administers and supervises vocational education in 
Oklahoma, campus personnel involved in training vocational teachers 
public school administrators, non-vocatlonal teachers, and voca- 
tional education teachers. 

At the headquarters for the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, interviews were held with supervisors of the four princi- 
pal fields of vocational education considered in this investiga- 
tion; Vocational Agriculture, Trade and Industrial Education, 
Technical Education, and Dlstributxve Education. In selecting 
these fields, emphasis was given to vocational education for gain- 
ful employment. Newer types of programs which were in the process 
of being introduced could not be included. 

Among campus personnel who were interviewed were those who 
taught courses for potential vocational education teachers and 
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provided in* service training for those already In the profession. 
Project staff members also attended a number of the annual summer 
CQnferences and workshops for vocational personnel In order to 
become more knowledgeable regarding the concerns and activities 
of vocational teachers. 

Contact was made with administrative and teaching personnel at 
high schools in eleven communities to determine the processes used 
in hiring and utilizing vocational teachers* Xn addition to school 
superintendents, principals, and supervisors of local vocational 
education programs, sixteen vocational teachers were Interviewed In 
this phase, included were representatives of the four types of 
vocational education considered In this investigation. The eleven 
high schools visited varied in size from approximately fifty stu* 
dents to two*thousand students in enrollment and provided an oppor- 
tunity for assessment of differences associated with both community 
and school size. Also, schools Included In this group were repre- 
sentative of several of the major economic regions of. the state. 



Pilo t Study and Instrumentation 



Field contacts, personal Interviews, and the perusal of voca- 
tional education literature mentlohed earlier provided data for 
the development of the instruments used in the pilot study. The 
research team assembled several hundred questions pertaining to 
role behaviors, strains, and conflicts of vocational teachers. 

These questions were categorized Into broad areas of beitwvlor, atti- 
tudes, characteristics, and general relationships, and were further 
classified as to classroom, school^ and community settings* 

The set of Instruments Initially derived Included the follow- 

ing: 

a* General Information Form— to indicate pertinent facts about the 
Individual respondent 

b. Vocational Teachers' Activities Inventory (VtA-l)— to measure 
activity cognitions or what vocational teachers actually do . 
according to the respondent 

c. Vocational Teachers' Activities Inventory (VTA-2)— to measure 

normative expectations or what vocational teachers should do . 
according to the respondent ' ■ ' 

d. Vocational Teachers' Importance of Activity Inventory (VTAt3)— 

to ascertain how important certain activities are, according to 
the respondent ’ ^ 



e. Counter-role Legitimacy Inv*3ntory (VTA-4)— to Eidicate* accord- 
ing to vocational teachers, which categories o£ persons have a 
right to hold expectations concerning designated activities of 
vocational teachers 

f. Vocational Teachers* Satisfaction Inventory (VTS Inventory)— 
to ascertain how satisfied vocational teachers are with salient 
aspects of their job 

Twelve schools were selected for a pilot study to check the In- 
struments to he used and to clarify procedures for the final study. 
The schools were of varying sises, had different types of programs 
In vocational education, and were scattered over an area within 
150 miles from Oklahoma State University. Of the 196 respondents 
Included, 24 were vocational education teachers from the four fields 
being considered. They represented the focal role for the investi- 
gation. In addition, respor4ents representing six additional 
positions or counter-roles were Included. The six counter-roles 
and the number of respondents for each were non-vocational teacher, 
34; non- vocational student, 36; vocational student, 36; parent of 
vocational student, 30; counselor, 11; and administrator 25. 

The General Information Inventory (6.1. Form) was admirii^?/5red 
to each respondent of the study in order to aid the Investigators 
In determining specific characteristics of the lndlvlc!ual respond- 
ents drawn In the sample. The research staff anticipated possible 
Important relationships for the vocational teachers between such 
factors as age and years of teaching experience, and those of job 
satisfaction, role behaviors, and role conflicts. Also such back- 
ground Information was essential for describing the various counfer- 
roles. 

VTA-1, given to all respondents, was a compilation of numerous 
activities with the respondent being asked to Indicate, for each 
activity, what he personally thought vocational teachers actually 
did (activity cognitions) . VTA-2 presented the respondent with an 
Identical list of stimulus items, to which he responded in terms of 
what he thought the vocational teacher should do (normative ex- 
pectations) . Through an Item by Item comparison of VTA-1 and 
VTA-2 responses, Identification was made of significant disparities 
between the actual role of vocational edupation teachers as per- 
ceived by relevant others, and the ideal role as described by those 
same counter-role positions. For VTA-1 and VTA-2, the respondent 
had seven alternatives from which he chose one that seemed to him 
to represent the most satisfactory answer. The first six alterna- 
tives were on a frequency continuum as follows; always, very often, 
often, occasionally, rarely, never. The responses were Assigned 
scores of from one to six, with one and six being assigned to 
**always*' and "never”, respectively. A seventh alternative (no 
opinion) was presented for respondents who on any particular ques- 
tion, felt they did not possess sufficient knowledge to provide a 
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meaningful answer on the six-point continuum* 

The Importance of Activity Inventory (VTA-3) again presented 
the respondent with the same list of items found in VTA* I and 
VXA-2. This time he was asked to judge, regardless of what he 
felt the vocational teacher should do or does do, how important 
each activity is within the general realm of secondary education 
and the more specific realm of vocational education. 

In the counter^role legitimacy form (VTA-4), the vocational 
teacher was presented with the same list of stimulus items used in 
VTA-1, VTA-2, and VTA 3, plus a list of eleven different counter- 
role positions. He was asked to indicate which position or 
positions had a legitimate right to hold expectations for vocational 
teachers in relation to each of the activities listed in the in- 
ventory. The eleven counter-role positions comprise a reasonably 
exhaustive list of all groups of people who might be considered as 
relevant counter-roles. The list included State Board personnel, 
employers of vocational education students, the school board, 
community groups interested in vocational education, and colleagues 
in the respondent's own teaching field, in addition to the six 
counter-roles sampled as respondents for this study. In respond- 
ing to each question in VTA-4, the vocational teacher could list 
any, all, or none of the eleven counter-role positions as having 
a legitimate right of expectation. The factor of legitimacy 
broadens considerably the possibilities for examining role-conflict 
potential « and is an important feature of this study* Host in- 
vestigations in the area of role conflict have focused primarily 
on what the occupant of a particular position is thought to be 
doing and what alter-positions or counter-roles feel he should be 
doing, leaving the related question of legitimacy relatively un- 
explored. 

The Vocational Teacher Satisfaction Inventory (VTS) was admin- 
istered to all the vocational teachers sampled i^'-'th the question 
in mind, "How satisfied are you as a vocational teacher in Okla- 
homa with each of the following situations of problems?" datis- 
f action inventories are common in many studies throughout the 
social sciences and were used in this investigation to relate job 
satisfaction to dava obtained with the other quest iohnaires. 

All groups responded to VTA-1^ VTA-2, VTA-3 inventories. The 
VTA-4 and VTS inventories were given only to vocational teachers. 

In answering the questionnaires, respondents were allowed as much 
time as needed. The time required ranged from 1% to 2 hours for 
vocational teachers and from 1 to 1^ hours for all other respond- 
ing groups.. 

It is important to' note that the instruments were designed to 
elicit first-order cognitions only and excluded second-order cog- 
nitions. This investigation does not deal with what people In one 



poBltion think people in another position hold as cognitions in 
regard to any particular subject. 

Analysis of pilot study results allowed the project 
refine and clarify the Initial instruments. Questions which were 
confusing to the respondents were either revised or eliminal^sd* 
Questions appearing to have little relevance were also eliminated, 
thus shortening the work time for respondents by approximately 
thirty to forty*five minutes. Statistical analyses also revealed 
that the normative expectations instrument (VTA-2) and the Voca-^ 
tiohal teachers ' Importance of Activity Inventory (VTA*-3) were 
essentially duplicative of one another in terms of the results 
yielded* Because VXA-2 offered a greater variety of possible 
analyses, VTA- 3 was eliminated. 

Five classes of research instruments evolved in final form 
from the pilot study. They were the general information forms 
(Gtel through 7) the activity cognition inventory (VTA-l), the 
normative expectation inventory (VTA-2), the counter-role legiti- 
macy inventory (VTA-3), and the vocational teacher Satisfaction 
inventory (VTS). Examples of the various instruments are shown 
in Appendix A. 

An identical list of seventy stimulus items served as the basis 
for the activity cognition, normative expectation, and legitimacy 
inventories. For purposes of further analysis, the seventy items 
were subdivided into teii content categories . A list of the ten 
vocational teacher activity' content categories follows; 

I. Seeking Advice in Curriculum Orientation . Mtems 18. 30. 35. 

37, 46, 49, 59, and 69) 

II. Developing Curriculum Content and Objectives (Items 5, 21, 

25, 26, 28, 29, 32, 47, 43, and 58) 

III. Choosinp Methods and Procedures of Instruction (Items I, 4, 

6, 12, 17, 20, 22, 24, 31, und 70) 

IV. Influeneihg Recruitment and Asslemneht of Students (Items 

' A':- 

V. Assisting in Post High School Placement of Student s (Items 

7, 8, 15, 34, 60, and 68) 

VI. Establishing Working Condition s and Facilities (Items 13, 
■23,.:27,/^and-38): ;.:;- 

VII . Arranging Financial Matters (Items 2 , 9, 36, 39, and 61) 

VIII. Relating Generally with Local and State Administration 

(Items lb, 11,' 14, 43, 44, 45, and 65^ 
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IX. Developing the Image of Vocational Education (Itenis 3, 33, 
40, 50, 52, 57, 62, 63, 64, and 67) 

X. Seeking ln»service Professional Development (Items 51 , 53 , 
54, 55, and 56X 



The Vocational Teacher Satisfaction Inventory was composed of 
sixty-six different stimulns items which also were subdivided into 
content categories. A list of the eight vocational teacher satis- 
faction content categories follows.^^^ ^ ^ 

I, Curriculum Content and O^iectives. and l^ethods of Teaching 
(Items 1,2,3,5,6,14,15 and 21) 

IJ. Recruitment and Assignment of Students (Items 4,7,8,9,19, 
and 53) 

III. Working Conditions. Arrangements. “Climate”, and Facilities . 
(Items 12,13,16,17,20,24,35,46,49,51,61, and 64)^^^^ ^ ^ 

IV. Financial Arrangements . (Items 10,11,47, and 48) 

V. General Relationships with Local and State Administration 
(Items 55,56,65, and 66) 

VI. Public Relations. In and Out of School . (Items 25,26,27,28, 

60, and 62) 

VII. Pre-service and In-service Training (Items 37.38. and 39) 

VIII. Professional Association and Interaction (Items 22,23^29, 
32, and 36) 

Selection of Sample Schools 



In order to draw a stratified random sample of schools at which 
to administer the finished research instruments, the population of 
secondary schools in Oklahoma offering relevant kinds of vocational 
education had to be defined. Data relevant to this population were 
obtained from the Oklahoma State Department of Public Instruction 
and the State Board for Vocational Education, and were processed 
via computer in order to develop an explicit description of the 
population. Information was obtained on three variables used to 
stratify the entire set of schools independently for each of the 
four types of vocational education programs considered in the 
study. The three stratification variables were: state economic ' 

region in which the school was located; the number of students in 
the school; and the number and combinations of vocational programs 
that were offered in the school . The breakdown of Oklahoma into 



thirteen economic areas as cited by the Bureau of Census was used# 
For purposes of analysis; these thirteen areas were iattir condensed 
to six. A brief description of the six regions is given in Appeh*’ 
:'dlX' B. 

Thus, every secondary school in Oklahoma which offered one or 
more of the four types of vocational education being considered 
was classified and tabulated according to the. above variables, the 
total number of schools so classified was 403. Vocational Agricul- 
ture was offered at 370 schools, T&I at 87, technical Education at 
13, and Distributive Education at 34. A stratified random sample 
of 87 schools was chosen via computer process for the final sample. 
None of the schools in the sample were.'. included. -in;: the. pilot 'Stud^^ 
Of the 87 schools selected, 63 offered Vocational Agriculture, 47 
offered t&l programs, 10 offered Technical Education, and 27 offered 
Distributive Education. Relevant characteristics of the population 
of schools in Oklahoma offering the specified types of vocational 
education are listed in Table 1. Characteristics of schools chosen 
for the final sample are listed in Table 2. Comparing the two 
tables, it can be observed that for each program type, the sample 
closely corresponds with the total population of schools. However, 
because of large differences in the t^tal number of schools offer- 
ing the various types of vocational programs, different proportions 
of the totals were drawn foie the four program types. The propor- 
tions ranged from 17 percent for Vocational Agriculture to 77 per- 
cent for Technical Education. 

. As the questionnaires neared completion, the project directors 
. contacted of ficials at each of the eighty-seven sample schools to 
arrange for school visits. The initial contacc with each school 
was a form letter sent from the office of the Director of the Re- 
search Foundation at Oklahoma State University, The letter brief ly 
described the nature of the project and certified Its logitimacy. 

One of the directors of the project then telephoned each school «<nd 
made arrangements for a personal visits Following the call, the 
director then personally visited the schools, answering questions 
and completing arrangements with the principal and/or Supetlntendent 
for the final contacts with the designated tespohdonts. In the case 
of several small schools offering one vocational program, the visit 
was supplanted by a detailed letter of explanation followed by an 
additional phone call. 

Within one week before the scheduled date for the data collec- 
tion, one of the directors made a follow-up telephone call to each 
school to reaffirm the appointment and gain assurance that all 
arrangements would be completed. 

• RespOndeht-Samoling Plan 

A respondent sampling plan was established which provided that 
Insofar as.posslble the following distribution of counter-roles 
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OOO' 


T.B. «'&I + Vo.Ag. 


1 


(2) 


1 


(2) 


1 


(10) 


#00 


*,###'. 


t.B.+O.B. 


0 o • 


0 0 0 


0 0 0 


0 0 0 


1 


(10) 


1 


(4) 


T.B. + O.B. + Vo.Ag. 


0 0 f 


0 O 0 


0 0 0 


O 0 0 


0 0 0 


ooo 


• 0 O' 


Ooo 


T.X. * D.B. 4> T&I 


0 0 0 


0 0 0 


1 


(2) 


1 


ao) 


1 


(4) 


T*X«( D«E«^ TAIt Vo«Ag* 


3 


(5) 


3 


(6) 


3 


(30) 


3 


(11) 


Total* 


63 (100) 


47 (100) 


10 


(100) 


27 


(100) 



6 (13) 


•o • * 


'o'O'O 


2 


(7) 


9 (19) 


0 'o * 


0 0 * 


, 4 


(15) 


7 (15) 


1 


(10) 


7 


(26) 


10 (21) 


a 


(10) 


4 


(15) 


6 (9) 


i 


(10) 


5 


U9) 


11 (23) 


7 


(70) 


■ 5 


(19) 


47 (100) 


10 


(100) 


27 


(100) 



6 (15) 

6 (22) 

7 (26) 
10 (37) 



27 (100) 



*Boea not equal total n«ad>er o£ achoola bf caupe tuny aehoola find awre than one type ot pro- 
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would be represented independently for each o£ the four types of 
vocational programs which may have been present in a sample school. 

All vocational teachers of the type specified 
2 Vocational students from the field specified 
2 Parents of vocational students from the field specified 
2 Non<*vocational students 
2 Non- vocational teachers 
I Counselor 
I Administrator 

On the basis of this sampling plan, a total of 1630 respondents was 
expected, "he numbers of respondents expected, by position and 
program type are shown in Table 3 . 



TABLE 3. EXPECTED NUMBERS OF RESPONDENTS IN SAMPLE, 
BY PROGRAM T1?PE AND POSITION 



Program type 



Position 


Vo.Ag. 


T.& I 


Tech. Ed. 


D.E. 


Vocational teacher 


64 


\ • 

138 


12 


26 


Non- vocational teacher 


118 


90 


18 


52 


Non-vocational student 


118 


sO 


18 


52 


Vocational student 


118 


90 


18 


52 


Parent 


118 


90 


« 18 


52 


Counselor 


59 


45 


9 


26 


Administrator 


59 


45 


9 


26 


Total 


654 


588 


102 


286 



Data Collecti on 

Data were collected in group inter yicw sessions by members of 
the research team at eighty^two of the eighty-seven designated 
sample schools. Two rural high schools with one vocational program 
each did not wish to. participate apd were consequently dropped from 
the final sample. Three additional schools were excluded due to 
recent discontinuation of their vocational program or recent per- 
sonnel changes involving the hiring of vocational teachers with 
less than one year of experience. Efforts were made to assure that 
respondents were selected at random. In some instances, previously 
selected respondents were not available. In such cases, efforts 
were made to find acceptable substitutes or additional visits were 
scheduled. At the completion of the field work, 92 percent of the 
expected number of respondents had been obtained. The numbers of 
respondents obtained, by program type and position, are shown in 
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Tdble 4. 



TABLE 4. NUMBERS OF RESPONDENTS QBTAXNEp, 
BY PROGRAM TYPE AND POSmON 



Proftram type 



Position 


Vo.Ae 


T&I 


Tech. Ed. 


D.E. 


Vocational teacher 


63 


134 


11 


2b 


Non^ vocational teacher 


102 


87 


17 


50 


Nonrvocational student 


115 


88 


18 


51 


Vocational student 


119 


96 


18 


57 


Parent 


104 


68 


12 


39 


Counselor 


38 


35 


6 


26 


Administrator 


54 


40 


6 


23 


Total 


595 


548 


88 


272 



The respondent groups were chosen for several reasons. First, 
excluding parents of vocational students, they all are located and 
operating within onr basic unit of analysis, the public secondary 
school system. Parents of vocational students, although outside 
the system, are considered influential in the activities of the 
vocational teacher. An additional factor in selecting respondent 
groups was degree of accessibility. Teachers, counselors, students, 
and to some extent administrators, were readily available during 
certain free periods which allowed the project staff to conduct 
the interviews and questionnaires in a group setting. The use of 
seven respondent groups also allowed a wide range of counter**role 
positions to evaluate vocational education, with the counter«role 
positions chosen being particularly pertinent in that the voca*» 
tlonal teacher had potential contact with them. . Other counter** 
role positions considered by the project staff were; members of 
the community at large, school board members, parents of nbn-voca- 
tional studehts, employers of vocational students, and personhel 
from the State Board for Vocational Education. Although some of 
these positions appeared on the counter-role Legitimacy Inventory, 
none was sampled for respondents because of lack of definitive 
roles (such as members of the community*at large) which would have 
made later analysis difficult and questionable, and/or lack of 
sufficient numbers or lack of accessibility. 
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Statistical Arialvsla 



The varieties of data collected made possible three types cf 
statistical analyses: (a) general analyses by type of vocational 

program, (b) analysis by content categories within Instruments, 
and (c) examination of relationships by demographic and personal 
factors. 

In all cases where Inferrentlal statistical tests ^ere utilized 
with more than two groups of responses at a time, the Kruskal- 
Wallis one-way analysis of variance test was used (76), pp. 1S4- 
193). Where H values slgnlji^lcant at the .05 probability level were 
obtained, the Mann-Whltney i^-test was employed to determine the 
location of differences among groups (76, pp. 116-127). Again, the 
.05 probability level was selected for statistical significance. 
Where only twc groups of responses were being compared, only the 
Mann-Whitney v,«3st was applied. When applying the Mann-Whltney test 
between two gict «ps having twenty or fewer cases, values required 
for signlflca^ ^e were obtained from tables prepared by Biddle and 
Simpson (10, pp« 49-61). 

The above procedures were followed In all tests of data from 
the slx-polnt, "always" to "never" continue used as the basis for 
responding on the activity cognition, normative expectation, and 
vocational teacher satisfaction instruments. In addition, a test 
of significance of difference In proportions was utilized with 
dcta from the counter-role legitimacy inventory (57, pp. 8-3, 8-4). 
^Expectations of a given counter«-role were judged to have legltl- 
aiacy in relation to a given vocational teacher activity if signifi- 
cantly more than fifty percent of vocational teachers ascribed 
legitimacy to the counter-role for that activity item. The deter- 
mination of legitimacy was made separately for each of the four 
types of vocational teachers being considered. Since different 
numbers of teachers were sampled from the four types of vocational 
education, different proportions were needed in order to meet the 
requirements for statistical significance at the .05 probability 
point (one-tailed test). The number of usable counter-role legiti- 
macy Inventories completed by the four types of teachers were: 
Vocational Agriculture, 61 5 T 6e I, 128, Technical Education, 11; 
and Distributive Education, 25. The proportions required for 
significance for the four teacher types were, 61 percent, 57.5 
percent, 82 percent, and 72 percent, respectively. 



CHAPTER III: RESULTS 



The principal substantive objectives of this study arc to de- 
pict the role of four types of vocational education teachers and 
to assess the extent of potential role conflict associated with 
each. To accomplish this, four ba?ic varieties of data were col- 
lected. Results of analyses of these data are presented in this 
chapter. 

* 

First, to provide a description of occupants of the focal 
role for this study, data are presented on selected attributes of 
the vocational teachers who participated. Characteristics of re** • 
spohdents representing fhe six counter-roles utilized in this 
study also are discussed briefly in this chapter and presented in 
tabular form in Appendix C. 

Since the study is concerned with the role and potentials for 
role conflict of vocational teachers, a i^umber of analyses were 
carried out Ic; relation to a set: of seventy vocational teacher . 
role activities used as stimulus items in this study. In the sec- 
ond major section of this chapters, consideration is given to com- 
parisons of expectations held by vocational teachers and by ra* 
spondehts in six counter-role positions regarding (a) what they 
think vocational teachers actually do (or activity cognitions) 
and (b) what they think vocational teachers should do (or norma- 
tive expectations) . The existence of certain kinds of significant 
disparities involving tlli;3se concepts is considered to be Indica** 
tlve of potential for role conflict. 

A major factor in assessing potential for z?ole conflict is 
the extent to which vocational teachers feel that counter-role 
occupants have a right to hold expectations regarding the activi- 
ties in which vocational teachers engage. Vocational teachers 
responded to each of the seventy stimulus items in terms of wheth- 
er selected counter-roles have a right to hold expectations for 
them regarding the activity specified in the item. Results of 
analyses of the legitimacy data are also presented in the second 
section of this chapter. 

Presented in the third section are results of analyses of 
differences in activity cognitions and normative expectations be- 
tween regions of the state and between schools and communities of 
differing size. 



In the fourth ahd final section of this chapter, results of 
another approach to depicting the role of vocational teacher are 
presented. These are findings relative to the job satisfaction of 
vocational teachers who participated in this study. Job satis- 
faction is considered in relation to a number of attributes of 
vocational teachers and of the schools in which they are employed. 



Attributes of Vocational Teachers 



In this study data were obtained from a total of 230 voca- 
tional teachers. By type of tescher there are 63 in Vocational 
Agriculture, 130 in Trade and Industrial, 12 in Technical Educa- 
tion, and 25 in Distributive Education. These respondents repre- 
sent the focal role for the investigation and are described In this 
section. In addition, data were obtained from 258 non^vocatlonal 
teachers, 281 nonWocatlonal students, 292 vocational students, 

225 parents, 95 counselors, and 121 school administrators. Des- 
criptive data for these six counter-roles are shown In tabular form 
in Appendix C. 



AGES OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 

.The age distributions of vocational teachers included in this 
study are shown in Table 5. Vocational Agriculture and Trade and 
Industrial teachers tend to be somewhat older than Technical Educa- 
tion and Distributive Education teachers. The percentages of those 
forty years old or older are; Vocational Agriculture, 63 percent; 
Trade and Industrial, '67;^ percent; Technical Education, 25 percent; 
and Distributive Education, 44 percent. Trade and Industrial had 
the highest percentage in the oldest age category with 39 percent 
in the 50 years old or older range. The modal age intervals for 
the four teacher types are; Vocational Agriculture, 40-49 years; 
Trade and Industrial, 50 years and over; Technical Education and 
Distributive Education, 30-39 years. 

SEK DISTRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 

Eight percent of the 230 vocational teachers in the study are 
females. They were employed in only two areas, in Trade and In- 
dustrial and in Distributive Education. Eleven percent of the 
Trade and Industrial teachers and 20 percent of the Distributive 
Education teachers are women. The female Trade and Industrial’ 
personnel are teaching in the field of cosmetology. 
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TABLE 5, AGE DISTRIBUTION OP 
VOCATIONAL TEACHER SAMPLE 



t 

Aae in years 


laii values are percencases^ 

Tvfte jof vocational teacher'^;: 


'^o.Ag. 

(n-63) 


T« 

(n-1303 


Tech. Ed, 
(nwl2) 


D.E. 

fn-25) 


Under 30 


21 


9 


17 


20 


30-39 


16 


24 


58 


36 


40-49 


49 


28 


25 


24 


30 and over 


14 


39 


•pies 


20 



FORMAL ACADEMIC TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 

Vocational teachers were asked to indicate the extent of 
their formal academic training in terms of the following cate- 
gories: less than bachelor’s degree, bachelor’s degree, toward 

master’s degree, master’s degree, beyond master's degree. Re- 
sponses of the four types of vocational teachers sample are shown 
in Table 6. 



TABLE b. formal ACADEMIC TRAINING OF 
VOCATIONAL TEACHER SAMPLE 

(All values are percentages) 



‘ - Type of vocational teacher 



Extent of training 


Vo.AgJ 

(n»63) 


' ” ■ T&I ' 

(n*130) 


Tech. Ed. 
(n*12> 


D.E. 

^n*25) 


Beyond master’s degree 


27 


19 


25 


56 


Master’s degree 


11 . 


24 




8 


Toward master’s degree 


49 


23 


59 




Bachelor’s degree 


11 


6 


8 


4 


Less than bachelor’s 
degree 


2 


28 


8 . 


— 
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Except for the field of Trade and Industrial education, rela- 
tively few vocational teachers had only a bachelor's degree or 
less than a bachelor's degree. Thirty-seven Trade and Industrial 
teachers (28 percent of the sample) and one teacher each in Voca- 
tional Agriculture and Technical Education (2 and 8 percent re- 
spectively) had less than bachelor's degrees. A substantial per- 
centage of each type of teacher had completed formal academic 
course work beyond a master's degree. Distributive Education had 
the greatest percentage with post-master's work, 56 percent. 



YEARS OF NON -TEACHING WORK EXPERIENCE 



Table 7 is a summary of responses from vocational teachers re- 
garding the number of years they have worked in non-teaching posi- 
tions . 



TABLE 7. NON -TEACHING WORK EXPERIENCE OF 
VOCATIONAL TEACHER SAMPLE 



(All values are percentages) 





Type 


of vocational teacher 




Number of years 


Vo.Ag. 

(n=63) 


T&I 

(n=130) 


Tech, Ed. 
(r-12) 


D.E, 

(n-25) 


Under 5 years 


25 


34 


67 


60 


5-14 years 


31 


31 


33 


28 


15 years and over 


52 


31 




(BJ 1^ 


No data 


2 


4 




iXJ 



Vocational Agriculture teachers report having the greatest 
amount of non-teaching work experience, followed by Trade and In- 
dustrial, Distributive Education, and Technical Education teachers 
in that order. Fifty- two percent of the Vocational Agriculture 
teachers indicate that they have had fifteen or more years of such 
experience as opposed to 31 percent of Technical and Industrial 
teachers, 12 percent of Distributive Education teachers and none, 
of the Technical Education teachers. An inverse relationship 
appears between these data and data reported for years of formal 
academic training. A positive relationship appears between number 
of years of non- teaching work experience and age. 
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YEARS AS PROFESSIONAL EDUCATOR OTHER THAN IN VOCATIONAL TEACHING 



A total of 53 percent of all vocational teachers in the study 
Vave had some experience as educators other than in vocational 
teaching. A breakdown by type of teacher is shown in Table 8. 

TABLE 8. YEARS IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
OTHER THAN VOCATIONAL TEACHING 



(All values are percentages) 







Type .of vocational teacher 




Number of years 


Vo.Ag. 

(u«63) 


T&I 

(n=»130) 


Tech, Ed. 
(n=12) 


D.E. 


None 


64 


39 


37 


32 


Under 5 years 


30 


28 


8 


44 


5-14 years 


6 


19 


17 


36 


15 years and over 


* 


14 


8 


8 



The majority of Vocational Agriculture and Technical Educa- 
tion teachers have had no professional education experience other 
than as vocational teachers. A high proportion of Trade and Indus- 
trial and Distributive Education teachera, 61 percent and 68 per- 
cent respectively, have worked in some phase of education other 
than vocational teaching. In general, Trade and Industrial teach- 
ers who have had experience in other fields of education have 
served as Industrial Arts teachers. Vocational Agriculture, 
Technical Education, and Distributive Education teachers who have 
had non-vocational experience have taught in general educational 
fields primarily. 



NUMBER OF YEARS AS A VOCATIONAL TEACHER 



On the basis of data summarized in Table 9, it appears that 
Vocational Agriculture teachers included in the sample have greater, 
tenure in vocational teaching than personnel who represented the 
other three types. The modal age intervals for the four types of 
teachers were: Vocational Agriculture, 15 to 19 years; and the 

Trade and Industrial, Technical Education, and Distributive Educa- 
tion, 1 to 4 years. Trade and Industrial teachers showed the 
greatest dispersion with 50 percent having less than ten years of 
experience compared with 27 percent for Vocational Agriculture, 

92 percent for Technical Education, and 76 percent for Distributive 
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Education. A positive relationship exists between data in Table 9 
and data in Tables 5 and 7 for age and non-teaching work experience 
of vocational teachers. 



TABLE 

(All 


9. NUMBER 
VOCATIONAL 

values are 


OF YEARS AS 
TEACHER 

percentages) 


A 








Tvne of vocatic 


nal 


teacher 




Years as a 


Vo.Ag. 


T&I 


Tech 


i. Ed. 


D.E. 


vocational teacher. 


(n«63) 


(n«130) 




■m ^ 


(n=25) 


Under 1 year 


5 


12 




25 


20 


1-4 years 


9 


23 




42 


40 


5-9 years 


13 


15 




25 


16 


10-14 years 


19 


15 




8 


12 


15-19 years 


30 


14 




-- 


12 


20 years and over 


22 


17 




«MP wm 


mm mm 


No data 


2 


4 




mm mm 


mm 



NUMBER OF YEARS IN PRESENT VOCATIONAL TEACHING POSITION 

Data summarized in Table 10 indicate that Vocational Agri- 
culture and Trade and Industrial teachers, in addition to having 
served longer as vocational teachers than Technical Education or 
Distributive Education teachers, also tend to have held their pres- 
ent position for a somewhat longer period. However, the latter 
relationship is not as pronounced as the former. The moda 
category for years of experience in present vocational teaching 
position is less than five years for all four types of teachers. 



VOCATIONAL TEACHER SALARIES FOR TEN-MONTH PERIOD 

With the exception of Vocational Agriculture teachers, most of 
the vocational instructors in the sample were employed on ten- 
month contracts in 1965-19C6. Percentages of Vocational teachers 
indicating that they were on the summer payroll are; Vocational 
Agriculture, 100; Trade and Industrial, 26; Technical Education, 

25; and Distributive Education, 20. Due to these differences 
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between types of teachers, all salaries were converted to a ten- 
month equivalent for purposes of this study. 



TABLE . 10 . NUMBER OF YEARS IN ’PRESENT 
VOCATIONAL TEACHING POSITION 

(All values are percentages) 



Number of years 
in present position 


Type of vocational teacher 


Vo.Ag, 

(n*»63) 


■ T&I 
(n«130) 


Tech. Ed. 
(n«12) 


D*E. 

(n*25) 


Under 1 year 


19 


13 


25 


12 


1-4 yearn 


19 


26 


41 


=2 


5-9 years 


17 


17 


17 


16 


10-14 years 


16 


17 


17 


8 


15-19 years 


16 


14 


mm mm 


12 


20 years and over 


13 


13 


— 


— 


TABLE 11. VOCATIONAL TEACHER SALARIES, 






TEN MONTH 






(All values are percentaRes) 






Type of vocational teacher 




Vo.Ag, 


T6cl 


Tech. Ed. 


D.E. 


Ten-month salary 


(n-63) 


(n=130) 


i»12) 


(n*25) 


Under $5000 


mm mm 


wm mm 


— 


mm mm 


$5000-5999 


19 


20 


8 


8 


$6000-6999 


70 


39 


67 


52 


$7000-7999 


9 


32 


17 


28 


$8000 and over 


— 


5 


— 


12 


No data 


2 


4 


8 


mm mm 



Data presented in Table 11 indicate that the modal ten-month 
salary for each type of vocational teacher is in the $6000-699^ 
interval. However, a greater percentage of Trade and Industrial 
teachers and Distributive Education teachers are in higher salary 
categories than is the case for Vocational Agriculture and 
Technical Education, Thirty-seven percent of the Trade and Indus- 
trial teachers and forty percent of the Distributive Education 
teachers were earning $7000 or more on a ten-month basis at the 
time of the study, compared with only 9 percent of Vocational 
Agriculture teachers and 17 percent of the Technic-'l Education 
teachers. 



ORGANIZATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 



Vocational teachers were also asked to indicate the ^ypes nL 
organizations in which they held membership. The percentages of 
each type of vocational teacher holding membership in seven organ- 
izational categories are shown in Table 12. 



TABLE 12. ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP OF 
VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 



(All values are percentages) 



Type of organization 


rp 


ype of vocational teacher 




Vo.Ag. 

(n*63) 


T&I 

(n=130) 


Tech. Ed. 
(n=12) 


D.E. 

(n=2,5\ 


General educational 


100 


99 


92 


96 


State vocational 


70 


85 


83 


92 


Farm 


79 


7 


17 


4 


Civic 


64 


15 


8 


4 


Fraternal 


21 


17 


mm mm 


4 


Veterans 


29 


20 


8 


20 


Business 


60 


17 


42 


36 


Nearly all of the 


vocational 


teachers were 


members of a 


gen- 



eral educational organization (Oklahoma Education Association 
and/or National Education Association), A majority of each type ot 
teacher also held membership in a state vocational association. 



Most Vocational Agriculture teachers held membership in farm, 
civic, and business organizations in addition to membership in 
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their professional organizations. They tended to be much more 
actively involved in covnmunity affairs than were the other th *ee 
types of vocational teachers. 



WORK-PLACE LCXIATION 



Each vocational teacher was asked to indicate the location of 
their classroom or shop in relation to the main school plant. 
Their responses are summarized in Table 13. 



TABLE 13. VCXJATIONAL CLASSROOM AND 
SHOP LOCATION 



(All values ai: ; percentages) 





Type 


of vocational teacher 




Location in relation to 
main high school building 


Vo.Ag. 

(n-63) 


T&I 

(n«13C) 


Tech. Ed. 
.(n-12) 


D.E. 

(n»25) 


Central in main building 


22 


30 


25 


72 


Isolated location in 


main building 


"I 


11 


33 


8 


Separate building, one 


block or less away 


49 


36 


25 


20 


Separate building, over 


one block away 


8 


20 


17 


M M 


Other and no data 


7 


3 


— 


— 



Four-fifths of t e Distributive Education teachers were lo- 
cated inside the main high school building. Technical Education 
teachers also tended to be more centrally located than Vocational 
Agriculture and Trade and Industrial teache'**s. Fifty percent 
of the Vocational Agriculture teachers and 56 percent of the Trade 
and Industrial teachers were located in buildings separated from 
the main high school building. 



ADEQUACY OF CONTACT WITH NON -VOCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

In a companion question, vocational teachers were asked to 
indicate whether they felt the extent of their contact with non- 
vocational personnel at their school was sufficient or insuffic- 
ient. Their responses to that question are summarized in Table 14. 



o 
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TABLE ADEQUACY OF CONTACT BY VOCATIONAL 

TEACHERS WITH NON -VOCATIONAL PERSONNEL 



(All values are percentages) 







Type of vocational teacher 




Extent of contact 


Vo.Ag. 

(n»63) 


T&I 

(n»130) 


Tech. Ed. 
(n=12) 


D.L. 

(.1=^25) 


Insufficient 


16 


31 


33 


12 


Sufficient 


84 


69 


67 


88 



A total of 75 percent of all vocational teachers reported 
that they felt they had sufficient contact with non-vocational 
personnel in their schools. However, Vocational Agriculture teac^'* 
ers aad Distributive Education teachers tended to be more satis- 
fied with the extent of their contact with other personnel than 
were Trade and Industrial teachers and Technical Education 
teachers. 
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Expectations for Vocational Teacher Activity 



In this section, results will be presented from analyses of 
date collected with two research instruments. All classes of 
respondents indicated for each of seventy stimulus items their 
impression of the extent to which vocational teachers of a given 
type actually engage in the activity specified in the item. This 
form of expectation is referred to as an activity cognition . Res- 
pondents also indicated for each of the seventy stimulus items 
the extent to which they think vocational teachers of a given type 
should engage in the activity specified in the item. A statement 
of this kind is referred to as a normative expectation . Taken 
together, these two varieties of statements are used to depict 
the role activities of vocational teachers as viewed by vocational 
teachers and by occupants of six counter-positions. Disparities 
between responses of vocational teachers and those of counter- 
roles are considered to be indications of potential for role con- 
flict, as are disparities between activity cognitions and norma- 
tive expectations reported by any of the respondent groups. 

In this section, results of statistical comparisons of activ - 
ity cognitions and normative expectations reported by the voca- 
tional tea-ihers and by respondents in the six counter-roles are 
presented. These results are shown in a series of forty tables — 
one table for each of the ten categories of stimulus items applied 
to each of the four types of vocational teachers considered in 
this investigation. Because the legitimacy of expectations is to 
be considered later in discussing the seriousness of potential 
role conflict, instances where vocational teachers have ascribed 
legitimacy to the expectations of a person in a given, counter- 
role are also cited in this section. At the end of this chapter 
is a brief summary of the results of comparisons of expectations 
for vocational teachers reported from various regions of the 
state, from schools- of differing size, and from communities of 
differing size. 



EXPECTATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE TEACHERS 

Tables 15 through 24 present findings relative to activity 
cognitions and normative expectations for Vocational Agriculture 
teachers. The seventy stimulus items used in this study are divi- 
ded into ten content categories on the basis of the kinds of activ- 
ities specified in the items, with a separate table devoted to 
each of the content categories. 

For purposes of visual Inspection and comparison, means of 
the responses to stimulus items are shown even though statistical 
tests are on the basis of sums of ranks. Responses from a counter- 
role which differ significantly from those of vocational teachers 
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TABLE 15. ACTIVilY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOR VOCATIONAL AUXICULTORE TEACHERS CO^iCERNlKG THEIR 
SEEKING ADVICE IN CURRICULUM ORIENTATION 



Results of Inter* saJ Intrg*posltionsl Comparisons 





(All valu^** 


mean 


responses on 


a six-point 


"always 


-Co-never" 


continuum) 














Respondent post:. 


1 y 

Id^ns— 






Item numbai; and 




i/ Vu.Ag. 














kfv wardvi' liaitrumi ut-^ Tchi 


NVT 


NVS 


VS 


Par 


c 


Adim 
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on either activity cognitions or normative expectations are indi- 
cated by an asterisk at the right of the reported counter-role 
mean in the tables. Statistically significant Intra-posltional 
(or intra-group) disparities between activity cognitions and 
normative expectations are indicated by a number sign (#) dir- 
ectly below the item means. 
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Seeking Advice in Curriculum Orientation 



Starting with the first activity listed in Tablu 15, "Obtain 
parents' opinions of what is to be taught," it may be noted that 
activity cognitions of four counter-roles differ significantly 
trom those of Vocational Agriculture teachers* Inspection of the 
group means provides information as to the direction of differences. 
The Vocatic.li:'> Agriculture teacher mean is nearest to the left of 
the six-point "always-to-never" continuum, indicating that these 
vocational teachers report more of the activity in question than 
do the other respo;ident groups. Similar results on the second line 
following the same stimulus item show that normative expectations 
of five counter-role groups differ significantly from those of 
Vocational Agriculture teachers. Again, the Vocational Agriculture 
teacher mean is to the left of all others on the response continuum, 
indicating that these vocational teachers favor a greater extent 
of the activity than do other respondent groups. 

In the third line, following a stimulus item, the number sign 
(#) represents cases in which activity co.^.nition and normative 
expectation responses for a given nos It ion differ significantly. 

For the first stimulus item in Ta. ie 15, "Obtain parents' opinion 
on what is to be taught,’’ sucl ' ’gnif leant disparity was found 
only for the vocational teachers themselves. By viewing the voca- 
tional teacher means for activity cognition and normative expecta- 
tions, the direction of !ie difference can be detected. The mean 
for normative expectations is nearer the left of the "always- to- 
never" continuum than is the mean for activity cognitions; this 
indicates a feeling among Vocational Agriculture teacheis that the 
activity should ocr r to a greater extent than it actually docs, 
nlthcugh not statistically significant, differences in the same 
direction appear for each of the other six role positions included 
in the analysis. 

In general, those in the counter-roles respond that the Voca- 
tional Agriculture teachers engag,e In the eight activities less 
often than is Indicated by the teachers themselves. Tne items 
which most consistently show significant diff^'-rences are tho^ ! con- 
cerning whether Vocational Agriculture teachers rely on local ad- 
ministrators in planning the number and type of adult classes. 

The vocational teachers say they do this to a lesser extent than is 
indicated in the countei-role responses. In five counter-roles, 
respondents are less inclined than the teachers themselves to be- 
lieve that Vocational Agriculture teachers consider the attitudes 
of local administrators concerning number of outside activities 
(item 59). Even the only counter-role which is accepted as legi- 
timate, that of administrator, is among these five that differ. 
Parents, however, do not differ significantly from the focal role. 
The fewest differences appear on such activities as item 09, 

"Seek state office guidelines on programs," item 49, "Seek public 



support before charging programs," and item 46, "Consult non- 
official sources on possible curriculum changes." 

In regard to normative orientations, or what Vocational Agri-« 
culture teachers should do , there are three items on which counter- 
role opinions generally differ from that of the focal role. All 
cou^^’er-role personnel on item 34 think that teachers should rely 
on local administrators to ascertain the number and type of adult 
classes more than the teachers think they should. They are some- 
what less inclined than are the Vocational Agriculture teachers to 
feel that vocational teachers should obtain parents' opinions on 
what is to be taught (item 18). The same condition holds for ob- 
taining public support before changing a program. Fewer signifi’- 
cant differences between focal and counter-roles are revealed as 
to what should be the role of the vocational teacher in dealing 
with the state offices (item 30). 

Non-vocational students, are the counter-role group most likely 
to have disparities between their activity cognitions and norma- 
tive expectations, with the Vocational Agriculture teachers them- 
selves next. With the exception of parents, who have apparent 
agreement betx-?een cognitions and expectations, all groups show dis- 
parities between what is and what ought to be on at least one-half 
of the items included in the first content category. 

In regard to guidance in curriculum orientation, the Voca- 
tional Agriculture teachers recognize the legitimacy of only one 
of the sampled groups in counter-role positions, that of adminis- 
trators in the local school system; and thisV legitimacy is recog- 
nized in only five of the eight items. 



Developing Curriculum 

Within the second content category on curriculum content and 
objectives as shown in Table 16, certain differences between 
counter-roles and Vocational Agriculture teachers appear on nine 
out of ten activity cognitions. These differences are limited to 
only one or two counter-roles and are more frequent on such mat- 
ters as keeping course content up to date, discussing development 
of good study habits, emphasizing the learning of communication 
skills, and emphasizing the learning of communication skills, and 
emphasizing the latest techniques in the field, The counter-role 
representatives perceive that these activities are engaged in to 
a lesser extent than perceived by the vocational teachers. Non- 
vocational teachers, students, and administrators are most likely 
to differ significantly from the focal role on activity cogni- 
tions. Parents are the least likely to differ. 
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Counter>*role normative expectations differ from those of Voca- 
tional Agriculture teachers on four Items In curriculum content and 
objectives (25, 26, 29, 47), with students and parents differing 
most frequently. On the whole, consensus on norma Is high for this 
content category. However, consensus Is lacking between Vocational 
Agriculture teachers and parents on Items relating to the desirabil- 
ity of shop work (25) and of training for the local job market (47). 
N'?n-vocatlonal teachers and students, vocational students, and ad- 
ministrators all show disparities between their activity cognitions 
and normative expectations on almost three-fourths of the Items. 
Counter-role occupants think the vocational teacher should engage In 
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FOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
DEVELOPING CURRICULUM CONTENT AND OBJECTIVES 
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the various activities more frequently than they do. The exception 
is item 25 on emphasizing of shop instruction. The greatest fre- 
quency of disparity between normative expectations and activity cog- 
nitions among Vocational Agriculture teachers themselves concerns 
item 21 on keeping courses up to date, item 26 on discussion of 
study habits, and item 29 on emphasising the learning of communica- 
tion skills. 

In questions of curriculum content and objectives Vocational 
Agriculture teachers accept the legitimacy of administrators' expec- 
tations and cognitions concerning their role behavior, but those of 
no other counter-role respondents. The acceptance extends, however, 
only to five of the ten ktems. 



Choosing Methods and Procedures of Instruction 

Data for content category III on methods and procedures of in- 
struction are presented in Table 17. On five of the items, all but 
one of the six counter-roles show significant differences from the 
responses of the Vocational Agriculture teacher. On three items, 
four of the six counter-roles display significant differences. 

The fewest differences appear on item 22 concerning keeping equip- 
ment current. Non-vocational teachers differ with vocational teach- 
ers on all ten items, whereas non-vocational students, counselors, 
and administrators differ significantly from the responses of the 
Vocational Agriculture personnel on eight. It can be seen that fre- 
quent variations occur between responses of Vocational Agriculture 
teachers and all other respondents, except for vocational students 
and their parents. 

Counter-role normative expectations differ from those of 
Vocational Agriculture teachers on all items. However, the extent 
of difference is not the same as it is for activity cognitions. 

On only one item do all the counter-roles differ significantly 
from the Vocational Agriculture teacher. In this instance (item 17), 
no one in a counter-role perceives as much need for the vocational 
teacher to talk more than other teachers with students as do the 
Vocational Agriculture teachers themselves; they also indicate that 
they do this more often. For the remaining items in this category, 
there are only one or two significant differences on normative ex- 
pectations between all those in counter-roles and the Vocational 
Agriculture teachers. 

Six out of ten items display disparities' between activity cog- 
nitions and normative expectations within the various sampled counter- 
positions. Disparity is present in all responses about keeping 
equipment current and about preparing for presentations. The res- 
pondents apparently think that the Vocational Agriculture teacher 
should do these things more than is now being done. Four respondent 
groups also show disparities on each of three other items: 6 on 
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TA»U 17. ACtlVIIY COCHITIOHS AND .40UIATIVI EXPeCTAIIONS 
FOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE TEACHERS CONCERNING THIIR 
CHOOSING METHODS AND PROCEDURES OF INSTRUCTION 
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FoctnoCca ara ahown following Tabla 15. 



having the aame grading ayatem aa othera, 31 on preparing and fol- 
lowing k teaching plan^ and 70 on allowing vocational atudenta more 
freedom than othera. According to their reaponaea, Vocational Ag- 
riculture teachera ahould do all of theae more often, except for 
allowing atudenta more freedom; for thia Item, the anawera Indicate 
the reverae. 

The Vocational Agriculture teacher recognlaea the legitimacy 
of the achool admlnlatratora' right to expect certain behavlora 
In the area of methoda and procedurea of Inatructlon. Thla legi- 
timacy extenda to all ten Itema In the category. 
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Influencing Recruitment and Assignment of Students 

In the content ^category on recruitment and assignment of 
students (Table 18), counter-role activity cognitions differ signi- 
ficantly from those of the Vocational Agriculture teachers on all 
five Items contained In the content category* Four or more of the 
six counter-role representatlvea differ from vocational teachers 
on Items 19, 42, and 66; on Item 16 two counter-roles differ from 
vocational teachers while three such differences appear for Item 41* 
Item 19 deals with advising parents of vocational education; 

Item 42 concerns encouraging high ability students to take classes; 
Item 66 suggests that counselors admitting poor students change pol- 
icies* Item 16 is on controlling who ran enroll In the program 
while Item 41 concerns insisting all students have ability to suc- 
ceed In work* Administrators vary from the Vocational Agriculture 
teachers on all Items In this area; non-vocatlonal teachers and 
non-vocatlonal students vary on four out of five items* In all 
but two Instances of significant difference. Vocational Agricul- 
ture teachers report a greater extent of activity than do their 
observers in the counter-roles. The exceptions are that both 
counselors and administrators think that Vocational Agriculture 
teachers attempt to control who can enter vocational programs 
more than do the teachers themselves* 



TABU 18. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND N0W1AT1VC EXPECTATIONS 
FOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
INFLUENCING RECRUITMENT AND ASSIGNMENT OF STUDlNTi 
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Counter-role normative expectations differ from those of 
Vocational Agriculture teachers on three of the five items. Five 
of the six types of counter-roles indicate in item 16 that Voca- 
tional Agriculture teachers should control who can enroll in voca- 
tional programs more than the teachers do. They also think to a 
lesser extent than Vocational Agriculture teachers that high ability 
students should be encouraged to take vocational classes and that 
counselors should change policies on admitting poor students 
(items 42 and 66). 

Intra-group disparities between activity cognitions and nor- 
mative expectations appear on four items. Where such disparities 
appear, normative expectations always rank higher (or closer to a 
score of* 1) than do activity cognition responses. Such disparities 
appear on at least three of the five items for all except one 
counter-role— the counselors. Counselors* activity cognitions 
and normative expectations differ only in regard to item 19, "ad- 
vise parents of benefits of vocational education." 

Only local school adminis^'rators among the sampled counter- 
role groups are accepted as having a legitimate right to judge 
the Vocational Agriculture teacher* s activities which deal with 
recruiting and assigning students. This acceptance of the admin- 
istrators* legitimacy extends to all five items in the category. 



Assisting on Post High School Placement of Students 

In the group of items pertaining to post high school place- 
ment of students shown in Table 19, counter-role activity cogni- 
tions differ from those of Vocational Agriculture teachers on all 
six items, although the extent varies considerably. On item 7 
relating to training students in applying and interviewing for jobs, 
all counter-roles respondents show significant differences from the 
Vocational Agriculture teachers, not reporting as much of the ac- 
tivity taking place as do the teachers. The same situation applies 
to item 8 on giving information about where jobs can be obtained. 

All counter-role groups except parents show a similar orientation 
concerning up-to-date job placement records, item 34, The only item 
where there seems to be near consensus among the groups concerns 
encouraging qualified students to be vocational teachers. Only 
parents differ; and they report that Vocational Agriculture teach- 
ers engage in the activity to a greater extent than reported by 
the teachers themselves. In all other differences, the latter 
group report the greater amount of activity. 

Counter-role normative expectations about post high school 
placement of students differ significantly from those of Vocational 
Agriculture teachers somewhat less often than do activity cogni- 
tions. Four of the counter-roles show significant disagreement 
with the vocational teacher on three items, the teachers generally 
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XAiliK 19. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NQiUi#riME EXPECTATIONS 
FOX VOCATIONAL AGRICUlTimE TEAGHEftS CONCUNING THEIR 
.ASSISTING IN POST HIGH SCHOOL PLACEMENT OP STUDENTS 
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FootnoCec are ahown following Table 25. 



feeling that they should engage in the activities more than is 
exper ■'d by those in the counter-roles. Administrators show con'* 
sensus with the vocational teacher on all items except the one per- 
taining to emphasizing the importance of college (item , Coun- 
selors, like administrators, differ from these vocational teachers 
on the extent to which the importance of college should be empha- 
sized to vocational students. Neither counselors nor administrators 
feel that it should be done to the extent indicated by the teachers. 
Disparities exist between activity cognitions and normative ex- 
pectations of the six items in this content category. In all 
cases, normative expectations are higher (i.e., closer to always,) 
than are activity cognitions. 

The legitimacy of administrators is again the only legi- 
timacy granted by the Vocational Agriculture teachers in matters 
pertaining to poet high school placement of students. 
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Estubllshlng Working Conditions and Facilities 



The content category, "Establishing Working Conditions and 
Facilities," In Table 20 contains only four Items, Counter-role 
activity cognitions differ from those of Vocational Agriculture 
teachers on all four Items with five of the six counter-roles dis- 
playing significant differences from the vocational teachers on 
Item 13 concerning class load. On this Item, activity cognlt,.ons 
of Vocational Agriculture teachers are significantly higher (nearer 
to 1 or "always") l:han those of parents and of both student groups; 
significantly lower, however, than those of counselors 'and adminis- 
trators. All those In the sampled counter-roles except for voca- 
tional students and parents are less Inclined than the teachers to 
believe that vocational teachers show as much concern about academic 
freedom as other teachers. Non-vocatlonal teachers overestimate, 
and vocational students underestimate the extent to which voca- 
t.l...al teachers discourage other uses of tb'^lr vocational classroom 
(Item 23). On Item 27, non-vocatlonal teachers apparently under- 
estimate while parents overestimate the extent to which vocational 
teachers teach academic subjects in special situations. 
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Counter-role normative expectations reveal a different pattern 
from activity cognitions. All of the sampled counter-roles appear 
to feel that vocational teachers should quite frequently have lower 
class loads than other teachers (Item 13). However, all indicate 
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that this should occur significantly less frequently than is sug- 
gested by vocational teachers. The only other item where signifi- 
cant differences concerning normative expectations appear for more 
than one counter-role is in item 27 about vocational teachers 
teaching academic subjects on special occasions. People in five 
of the six counter-roles are more inclined than the teachers to be- 
lieve that this should occur. 

In terms of disparities between activity cognitions and norma- 
tive expectations within each position, the items named in the pre- 
ceding paragraph appear to be significant. Counselors, non-voca- 
tional teachers, and administrators apparently feel that class 
loads for vocational teachers should be increased while the other 
respondent groups indicate that they should be reduced. Non-voca- 
tional teachers, administrators, and both student groups feel that 
vocational teachers should teach academic subjects in special 
situations more frequently than they actually do. 

Oat of all the counter-role groups only administrators arc 
accepted as legitimate sources of expectations and cognitions 
about working conditions and facilities. 



Ar^’anging Financial Matters 

The content category on financial arrangements shown in Table 
21 contains five items. Activity cognitions of counter-roles 
differ from those of Vocational Agriculture teachers to a consider- 
able degree on three, and to a lesser degree on another item. On 
the remaining item (61) concerning consultation with the state of- 
fice on equipment orders, there is complete consensus. All counter- 
role personnel except administrators on item 9 apparently over- 
estimate the extent to which the Vocational Agriculture. teacher in- 
forms the state office when the local budget is inadequate. The 
teacher thinks that this is rar^.ly done and is supported in this 
view by administrators. Whereas the vocational teacher indicates 
he is infrequently paid for on-the-job travel, all the counter- 
roles reveal expectations that he is more frequently paid for such 
travel (see item 36), Respondents in four counter-positions differ 
significantly from vocational teachers in perceptions of the extent 
to which vocational teachers are paid more than others with compar- 
able training. Non-vocational teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators think that this occurs more frequently than do the voca- 
tional teachers while non-vocational students hold the opposite 
opinion. Vocational students and parents, the only groups agree- 
ing with vocational ten* hers on thi preceding items, are also the 
only groups not in agreement with tlic Vocational Agriculture teach- 
ers on the extent to which they try to get school board support 
for budgets. 
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Counter-role normative expectations differ from those of 
Vocational Agriculture teachers on four of the five questions with 
the greatest number of differences appearing on Item 2 dealing with 
pay scale differentials. All six counter-role occupants are sig- 
nificantly leas willing than the teachers to endorse the Idea that 
vocational teachers should be paid more than others with comparable 
training. The counter-role personnel are generally more willing 
than the teachers themselves to support the statement that Voca- 
tional Agriculture teachers should inform the state office when 
local budgets are inadequate. Likewise, they are even more in- 
clined to believe that on-job travel expenses should be reimbursed. 
Three ccunter-roles (parents and both groups of students) think 
that vocational teachers should try to get school board support for 
the vocational education budget. 

Significant intra-positional disparities between activity 
cognitions and normative expectations appear most often on Items: 

2 relating to pay differentials, 9 on Informing the state office 
when a local budget Is Inadequate, and 36 about reimbursement for 
on- Job travel. Normative expectations are consistently higher 
that activity cognitions (closer to 1) except for item 2 concerning 
vocational teachers being paid more than others with comparable 
training. The non-vocational teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators feel that this should occur less often than it actually 
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does, while the ^^ocational teachers and vocational students feel 
it should occur more often than it actually does. Parents and non- 
vocational students have different activity cognitions and norma- 
tive expectations on this item. The fewest disparities between the 
activity and normative levels are found in counselors' responses 
and the most in the responses of vocational students'. 



Relating Generally with Local and State Administration 



In this category of seven items regarding relational and com- 
munication patterns in Table 22, counter-role activity cognitions 
differ from those of Vocational Agriculture teachers to some ex- 
tent on all items; however, these differences are more highly con- 
centrated on three items: 10 on checking with aaministrators prior 

to discussing issues, 11 on informing administrators on fliatters 
discussed by state office, and 65 on using state office to get 
positions in other schools. Activity cognitions of the \focational 
Agriculture teachers are higher (nearer to "'always") than those of 
counter-roles on these items. All of the responses rank about 
midway on vocational teachers influencing decisions of state office 
(item 14) and on reporting work problems to the state office 
(item 45). Only students (both vocational and non-vocational) 
differ on item 45 regarding reporting work problems to local admin- 
istrators, being less inclined to do so. 

With one exception, there is a relatively high degree of con- 
sensus of the counter-roles t.Tith the Vocational Agriculture teacher 
concerning normative expectations. Vocational teachers are inclined 
to believe they should almost always go through the state office 
to get positions, in other schools. According to all those in 
counter-roles, they should do this less frequently than the teach- 
ers feel they should. 

Intra-positional disparities also exist between activity cog- 
nitions and normative expectations for five respondent groups on 
items 10, 14, 43, and 44, all of which are focused on state and 
local administration relationships. Disparities appear most fre- 
quently for the non-vocational teacher and for both student groups. 
They are least frequent for parents and counselors, in only one 
out of sevel items. In all instances, normative expectations are 
higher (i.e., nearer to "always") than are activity cognitions. 

Vocational Agriculture teachers recognize only the expecta- 
tions and cognitions of adminis*'rators as being legitimate and 
grant this legitimacy on only four of the seven items. 
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TAIUE 22. ACTIVITY COCNITIONA AND NORMATIVI EXMCTATIONI FOA 
VOCATIONAL ACRICULTUME TIACHERI CONCEMINO TWIR RELATING 
CENERAUY WITH LOCAL AND ITATI A0HIHIITRAT20N 
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JBAYftleping thi Iiaagt of V gcition<l Education 

Ttn Ittmi appear under the category on development of the Im- 
age of vocational education, ahown In Tabl 23. Cour.ter-role activ- 
ity cognltlona differ from choae of Vocational Agriculture teachera 
to aome degree on all t^.. Itema. All counter* role reaponaea ahow 
algnlficant dlfferencea irtna the Vocational Agriculture teachera 
In two areaai having adult claaaea when local groupa want then 
and Initiating contacw -.th the public more than other teachera. 

The teachera think they do both more often than the counter-role 
reapondenta believe they do. Flvo counter-role groupa differ ittm, 
the Vocational Agriculture teachera on five Itema, Including onea 
about working to Improve the image of the field In the community (57) 
and ualng local contacta to develop prograua (64). Again, the Voca- 
tional Agriculture teachera are Inclined to think they engage In 
theae actlvltlea to a greater extent than la attributed to then by 
the othera In the aample of counter-rolea. All of the remaining 
Itema ahow algnlflcant dlfferencea on the part of three or four 
counter-rolea. Non-vocatlonal teachera and non-vocatlonal atudenta 
differ from vocational teachera on all Itema. With the exception 
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of parents ;ii’ho differ somewhat less often, the remaining groups 
differ from vocational teachers on at least six of the ten items. 
In all Instances, activity cognitions of vocational teachers arc 
higher than those* of counter-roles. 

Counter-role normative expectations on the development of an 
image differ from those of Vocational Agriculture teachers to a 
somewhat lesser extent than do their activity cognitions, although 
some disparities show up for all ten items. All counter-role rep- 
resentatives differ from the vocational teacher about item 63, 



TABLE 23. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
DEVELOPING THE IMAGE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Results of Inter* and lntra*posltional Comparisons 

(All values are mean responses on aslx*polnt "always*to*never'' continuum) 
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a-n 


# 








# 


# 





Footnutea are shown following Table 15. 
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"Initiate contact with the public more than others" and item 64, 
"Use local contacts to develop programs," Vocational teachers 
think they should do these things more than do those in the 
counter-roles. Five counter-role responses are significantly 
different from vocational teachers on item 3, "Deal with influen- 
tial community members more than other teachers" and on item 40, 
"Have adult classes when local groups want them," The Vocational 
Agriculture teachers think they should engage in these activities 
more than do the counter-role observers, 

Intra-positional disparities between activity cognitions and 
normative expectations tend to be concentrated on items dealing 
with d^'veloping good relations with other teachers (item 33), hav- 
ing adult classes when local groups want them (item 4), behaving 
appropriately in public places (item 50), and performing free 
services (item 67). Except for the last item mentioned, norma- 
tive expectations are consistently higher, indicating a desire for 
more of the activity than is perceived to exist. With respect 
to performance of free services as a part of the vocational teach- 
ing job, however, non-vocational teachers, parents, and counselors 
apparently agree with vocational teachers that this practice 
should be curtailed somewhat from its present level. Administra- 
tors also tend to agree, but their activity cognitions and norma- 
tive expectations do not vary on this issue. In general, intra- 
positional disparities occur most frequently in the responses 
of the Vocational Agriculture teachers, non-vocational teachers, 
and administrators (here, eight out of ten items) and least fre- 
quently for parents and counselors. 

The administrator group is again the only one recognized as 
having a legitimate right to normative expectations and activity 
cognitions concerning the development of an image. The only 
item of the ten not included in this is "Perform free services as 
part of their job." 



Seeking In-service Professional Development 

In the tenth content categpry on seeking in-service pro- 
fessional development shown in Table 24, counter-role activity 
cognitions differ substantially from those of Vocational Agri- 
culture teachers on four out of five items. Differences appear in 
five inter-positional comparisons of activity cognitions on three 
items: taking courses to keep methods up to date (item 53), 

attending short courses to update knowledge (item 54), and being 
active in professional education groups (item 56). On the item 
concerned with the seeking of training in public and human rela- 
tions, four of the six countet-roles show significant differences 
from the Vocational Agriculture teacher. The vocational teachers 
think they carry on such activities to a greater extent than do 
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TABLE 24. ACTIVITY COGHITIONS AMD HOBMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE TEACHERS CONCERMINC THEIR 
SEEKING IN-SERVICE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Reiulci of Inter- end Intre-poiitionel Cowperlioni 
(All value! are nean reaponiea on a !ix-point "alwaya-to-never” continuum) 



— — 








teaDondent poaitioi 


3/ 

(ir- 






Iteii numbtr and 


2/ 

Inatruinent— 


Vo.Ag. 

Tchr 


NVI 


NVS 


VS 


Par 


C 


Adm 


51m Sttk training in 
public and human 
relation! 


a 

n 

a-n 


1.9 

1.5 

# 


2.7* 

1.7 

# 


2.6* 

1.9* 

# 


2.3 

1.9* 

# 


1.8 

1.4 

# 


2.5* 

1.5 

* 


2.5* 

1.6 

# 


53. Take couraea to 
keep method! up 
to date 


a 

n 

a-n 


1.7 

1.5 


2.6* 

1.8* 

# 


2.9* 

1.7* 

# 


2.7* 

2.0* 

# 


2.0 

1.8* 


2.6* 

1.8* 

* 


2.8* 

l.b 

# 


54. Attend abort 

couraea to update 
knowledge 


a 

n 

a-n 


1.7 

1.4 

# 


2.6* 

1.7 

# 


2.8* 

1.7 

# 


2.4* 

1.8 

# 


2.1 

1.7 

# 


2.3* 

1.7 

# 


2.4* 

l.b 

# 


55. Take counaeling 
or guidance 
couraea 


a 

n 

a-n 


J.2 

2.4 

# 


3.6 

2.3 

# 


1.0 

2.0 

# 


3.1 

2.3 

# 


2.2* 

2.1 


J.3 

1.9 

# 


i.b 

2.1 

# 


5b. Are active in 

profeaaional edu- 
cation group! 


a 

. n 

a-n 


2.0 

1.7 


2.9* 

1.8 

# 


3*4* 

2.4* 

# 


i.O* 

2.6* 

# 


2.4 

2.3* 


2.9* 

1.7 

« 


2.9* 

1.5 

# 



FootnoCu! art- shown following Table 15. 



the people In the counter-roles. Counter-roles revealing the 
greatest number of differences are non-vocatlonal students, non- 
vocatlonal teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

On normative expectations, fewer variations appear. Five 
counter-roles display significant differences from the Vocational 
Agriculture teacher on Item 53, "Take courses to keep methods 
up to date." Vocational Agriculture teachers think they should do 
this more than the others do. Three counter-role groups show 
discrepancies on whether vocational teachers should be active In 
professional education groups; and two on seeking training In 
public and human relations. The counter-role personnel think 
that these Items should be done less than the vocational teacher 

do. I 

I 

On disparities between activity cognitions and normative ex- | 

pectatione within the sampled positions, normative responses are | 

higher (closer to "always") than activity cognition responses. I 

Parents reveal only one such Intra-group disparity. All of 
the other counter-roles have significant differences between 
activity cognitions and normative expectations on all five Items 
In the content category. 
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The Vocational Agriculture teachers are willing to grant 
legitimacy to the counter-role expectations and cognitions of 
administrators on all items concerned with professional develop- 
ment in the field. 



EXPECTATIONS FOR TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 

Tables 25 through 34 present findings relative to activity 
cognitions and normative expections of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation teachers. The format of presentation is the same as was used 
in the preceding section with Vocational Agriculture teachers and 
is outlined in detail earlier in this chapter following the head- 
ing "Expectations of Vocational Teacher Activity." 



Seeking Advice in Curriculum Orientation 

Within role content category I, "Guidance in Curriculum Ori- 
entation," shown in Table 25, counter-role activity cognitions differ 
from those of the Trade and Industrial teachers on all eight items. 

In response to each item, the Trade and Industrial teacher report 
more extensive activity than that perceived by all other counter- 
roles with the exception of parents. On two items, 30 and 49, par- 
ents indicate that the Trade and Industrial teachers consult state 
personnel before changing courses and seek public support before 
changing program more than the teachers in question report doing. 
Non-vocational students differ most frequently with the Trade and 
Industrial instructors,— on eight items; vocational students differ 
on five items. Those differing least are non-vocational teachers 
and administrators. 

Counter-role normative expectations show differences with the 
Trade and Industrial teacher's on all eight items concerned with 
guiding the curriculum. The counter-role respondents express less 
desire for the vocational teacher to engage in the designated activ- 
ities than does the teacher himself. Vocational students disagree 
with the Trade and Industrial teacher on seven items, followed 
closely by the non-vocational student (six items), non-vocational 
teachers, parents, counselors (two Items each) and administrators 
(one item) . 

Differences between activity cognitions and normative expec- 
tations are fewer than those described as existing between posir 
tions; i.e., there is more intro-group consensus than inter-group 
consensus. Generally speaking, disparities exist among counter- 
role responses on normative expectations in equal frequency to those 
on activity cognitions. Vocational teachers provide the highest 
number of intra-group disparities with six, followed by non-voca- ‘ 
tional students with five. Parents with no such differences provide 
the fewest. 
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TABU 2S. ACIIVITY COGMmONB AND NOKHAIIVB EXVICtAXIONS FOB 
TRADK AND INDUSTBIAL EDUCATION TEACHEBS CONCUINXIIQ THEIE 
fUEING ADVICE IN CUUICULUM ORIENrAXION 



teiultt of Intar- and Intra-poaitional Coapariaofia 
(All valuta ara naan raaponaat on a aix-point **alwayB-co-navar'* continuua) 



1 

Team number and 2/ 

key wordai^ Inatrumant^* 






laapondant noaitiont^' 






TAI 

Tchr 


NVT 


NV8 


VI 


Par 


C 


Adm 


It. Obtain parenta* 


M 


3.6 


3.9 


4.1* 


4.2* 


2.8* 


4.4* 


4.0 


opinion! on what 


n 


2.9 


3.0 


3.1 


3.2 


2.3* 


3.5* 


3.3* 


ia to be taught 


!*-n 


# 


# 


# 


# 




# 


# 


30. Conault atate per- 


M 


2.5 


2.4 


3.0* 


2.6 


1.7* 


2.1 


1.7* 


connal before 


n 


1.8 


2.2 


2.5* 


2.8* 


1.5 


1.8 


2.1 


changing couraaa 


!*-n 


# 




# 










3S. Conault local ad- 


a 


2.2 


2.1 


2c5* 


2.6 


1.7 


2.3 


2.1 


miniatration before 


n 


1.6 


1.6 


2.2* 


2.5* 


1.5 


1.3 


1.2 


changing couraaa 


!»n 


# 


# 








# 


# 


At- Conault non-official 


M 


3.0 


3.2 


3.7* 


4.0* 


3.2 


3.0 


3.2 


aourcea on poaaible 


n 


2.2 


2.5* 


3.1* 


3.6* 


2.6 


2.6 


2.3 


curriculum changea 


!*n 


# 


# 


# 








# 


49- geek public aupport 


M 


3.1 


3.5 


3.7* 


4.0* 


2.7 


3.5 


3.2 


before changing 


n 


2.2 


2.7* 


3.3* 


3.1* 


2.5 


2.7* 


2.4 


program 


!*n 


# 


# 




# 




# 


# 


49. geek atate office 


a 


2.2 


2.4 


3.2* 


2.8* 


1.7* 


2.3 


2.2 


guidelinaa on 


n 


1.8 


2.0 


2.5* 


2.5* 


1.8 


2.0 


2.0 


program 


a*n 


# 


# 


# 










37. Mly on local admin- 


a 


2.6 


2.7 


3.1* 


J.O 


1.9* 


2.8 


2.6 


iatration re no. A 


n 


2.7 ■ 


2.7 


2.8 


3.1* 


2.1*' 


2.4 


2.3 


type of adult claBaea 


a*n 
















1 

59. Conaider local admin- 


a 


2.0 


2.3* 


2.7* 


2.7* 


1.6 


2.6* 


2.2 


iatratlon on no. of 


n 


1.5 


1.8 


2.3* 


2.5* 


1.7 


1.3 


1.7 


outaida activitiea 


a*n 


# 


# 


# 






# 


# 



_ ItauB ara ahoun in thair coaiplata forn in Appandix A 

y InatruaiantB ara daaignatad aa followa: a, activity cognitiona; n, nornativa axpactationa; 

a-n, a coatpariaon batwaan activity cognition and normativa axpactation raaponatB for aach 
raapondant poaition. 

3/ Poaitiona ara indicatad aa folloua: T&I Tchr, Trada and Induatrial Education taacharj 

NVT, non-vocational teacher; NVS, non-vocational atudent; VS, vocational atudent; Par, 
parent; C, counaelor; Adn, adminiatratoti 

* Aateriak indicatea the group reaponae differa aignificantly (p < >05) from that of Trade 
and Induatrial Education teachera. 

# Number aign indicatea activity cognition reaponaea differ aignificantly (p < >05) from 
normative expectation reaponaaB in the compariaon inaadiately above the aymbol. 



In summary, vocational and non-vocational students are in- 
volved in the greatest number of differences (both intra- and 
inter-group) in relation to behaviors within this content cate- 
gory, while administrators, parents, and counselors provide the^ 
fewest. All eight Items disclose dlspcrities on both activity 
cognitions and normative expectations, the latter being the more 
frequent. 
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1 . • 

Administrators are the only counter-role group whose nor- 
mative expectations and activity cognitions concerning the Trade 
and Industrial teachers are accepted as legitimate by the teach- 
ers themselves, at least in the area of guidance in curriculum 
orientation. 

Developing Curriculum Content and Objectives 

Within content category II, «"Developing Curriculum Content 
and Objectives," as shown in Table 26, one or more counter-role 
activity cognitions differ from those of the Trade and Industrial 



TABU 26. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND MORMATIVZ BXPBCIAXIONS TOR 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING TWIR ‘ 
DEVELOPING CURRICULUM CONTENT AMD OBJECTIVES 

Rtiultt of lattr- and Intra-poiitional Conparlioni 

(All valuta art aaan raaponaaa on a alx~polnt "alwaya-to-navar" contlnuuai). 



IbaM nuaibac .>nd 
kcv wordfl' 


lnatry»ent^( 






, iagpQjidentJQiittPng*' 






Ul 

Tchr 




NVS 


- VI, 


lit , 


_JJ 


. J4m 


5. H«vt objtctlvt to 


a 


2.1 


2.4* 


2.7* 


3.0* 


2.8* 


2.3 


2.6* 


train non«colltgt 


n 


2.1 


2.3* 


2.6* 


3.0* 


2.5 


2.3 


2.7* 


orltnttd atudanti 


a-n 
















21. ICatp count con- 


a 


1.5 


2.0* 


1.7 


1.5 


1.3 


2. -3* 


1.7* 


tent up-to-date 


n 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 




a-n 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


25c Emphailie ihop 


a 


2.2 


2.6* 


3.1* 


3.3* 


3.2* 


2.0 


2.2 


Initructlon 


n 


2.5 


2.7 


3.1* 


3.2* 


3.1* 


2.7 


2.4 


MOIt 


a«*n 
















26. Dlacuii velopment 


a 


2.3 


3.4* 


3.4* 


3.2* 


1.8* 


3.5* 


3.1* 


of good ;»tudy hablte 


n 


1.4 


1.6 


2.3* 


2.0* 


1.3 . 


1.7 


1.6 




a-n 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


26. Have objective of 


a 


1.3 


2.0* 


2.1* 


1.9* 


1.7* 


2.1* 


1.9* 


tMployRient after 


n 


1.3 


1.9* 


1.8* 


2.0* 


1.5 


1.7* 


1.8* 


graduation 


a-n 
















29. laiphaiise learning 


a 


1.‘8 


2.8* 


2.8* 


2.1 


1.7 


2.9* 


2.3* 


conMunication akilli 


n 


1.3 


1.5 


2.0* 


1.5* 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 




a-n 


# 


# 


# 






# 


# 


32. Eaiphaaiae practical 


a 


3.1 


2.7 


3.2 


3.6* 


2.7 


2.9 


2.9 


akilli More than 


n 


3.1 


2.9 


3.4 


3.1 


2.7 


3.3 


2.9 


theory 


a-n 








# 








47. EMphaaita training 


a 


2.6 


3.1* 


3.4* 


3.7* 


2.5 * 


3.2* 


3.1* 


for local Manpower 


n 


2.4 


2.7 


3.0* 


3.1* 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


needa 


a-n 




# 


# 


1 


, 




# 


46. iMphaaixe training 


a 


3.1 


3.3 


3.5* 


3.7* 


2.7 


3.4 


3.6* 


for national wan- 


n 


2.4 


2.7 


2.6 


2.9 


2.4 


2.5 


2.7 


power need a 


a-n 


# 


# 


# 


# 




# 


# 


58. Ewphaalsa lataat 


a 


1.8 


2.4* 


2.7* 


2.6* 


1.8 


2.9* 


2.6* 


tachnlquaa In 


n 


1.4 


1.8* 


1.8* 


2.0* 


1.6* 


1.6 


1.8* 


field 


a-n 


# 


# 


# 


* # 




# 


# 



Pootnoeea art ahown following Tabic 23. 
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tGachoiT on GVGry itGin* On two ItGms all countGr^rolG roprosont** 
ativGS disagrGG with thG Trada and Industrial teachar; thasa ara 
itam 26, "Discuss Devalopment of Qood Study Habits" and item 28 
"Have Objective of Employment After Graduation." In both cases, 
the teacher reports that he engaged in the activity to a greater 
extent than does any counter-role respondent. Vocational and 
non-vocational students, as well as non-vocational teachers and 
administrators, differ most frequently with the Trade and Indus- 
trial teacher— eight items each— while parents differ the least, 
on four items. 

Counter-role normative expectations differ from those of the 
Trade and Industrial teacher on seven of the ten items. Items 28, 

58, which are concerned with after-graduation employment and em- 
phasizing latest techniques, elicit the greatest number of disagree- 
ments (five), while items 21, 32, and 48 elicit no disagreements. 
Again, on all items where such differences occur, the Trade and 
Industrial instructor's response is higher (closer to a score of 
1) than those of all counter-roles. Greatest disparity among the 
counter-role expectations is centered in responses of vocational 
and non-vocational students (seven each), while counselors exhibit 
the least disparity (one) in norms when compared to Trade and Indus- 
trial teachers. 

Considering differences between counter-role responses and 
those of Trade and Industrial teachers and the differences between 
activity cognitions and normative expectations within each group, the 
former exceeds the latter to a substantial degree. Within each coun- 
ter-role, the normative expectations are higher, closer to a score of 
1, than are activity cognitions on all items except for four: 5, 25, 
28, and 32. On item 25— "Emphasize Shop Instruction l^bst"— non-voca- 
tional teachers, counselors, administrators, and the Trade and Indus- 
trial teachers feel that such activity is practiced somewhat more 
than it should be. It may be noted, however, that on the four items 
where activity cognition responses are higher than responses for nor- 
mative expectations, the disparity between the two is never signifi- 
cant . 

Intrp-group disagreements are widely spread among the counter- 
roles. Non-vocational teachers, non-vocational students, vocational 
students, and administrators have six each; parents have only two 
such intra-group differences. Disparities found primarily among the 
vocational and non-vocational students (fifteen each), are £rom the 
Trade Industrial teachers' response closely followed by non-vocation-» 
al teachers and administrators (eleven each) . The fewest such dispar- 
ities are found in the responses of parents (six times) and counselors 
(seven times). In summary, vocational and non-vocational students 
show up with the greatest number of differences within this content 
category while parents are the counter-role group least frequently 
displaying such differences. 
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Administrators' normative expectations and activity cognitions 
iibout curriculum content and objectives are the only ones accepted 
iis legitimate by Trade and Industrial teachers# This is true for 
seven of the ten items in the category*. 



Choosing Methods and Procedures of Instruction 

Within the behavior category III, "Choosing Methods of Pro- 
ccdures and Instruction", shown In Table 27, counter-role activity 
cognitions differ from those of the Trade and Industrial teacher 
on each of the ten Items. With the exception of Item 70, "Allow 
students more freedom," the Trade and Industrial teacher reports 



TABU 27. ACTXVnY COGNITZONS AND MOftHATZVE IXTECTArZONS Nil 
TRAM AMD ZMOUntZAL lOUCATZON TIACHRRS CONCtRNZMG THIZR 
CHOOCZMQ MRHOOl AMD PROCIDUREf OT ZMfZRUCXZON 

Rtaultt of Znccr- and Zrcra-poalcional Cotiparlaona 

(All valuaa ara aiaan raaponaaa on a alx-polnt "alwaya«to>navtr** contlnuuai) 
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12. Hlnlw'aa acudanc 


a 
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22. Kaap aqulpaianc 
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# 


31 Prapara and fol# 
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70. Allow acudanca 
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Rootnocaa ara ahown following Tabla 25. 
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he engages in each activity more than all counter-role groups ex- 
cept parents perceive him as doing. In response to items 6, 20, 22, 
and 31, parents' activity cognitions are higher than those of Trade 
and Industrial teachers. Item 70 presents a reverse picture in com- 
parison with the other nine items within this content category. In 
response to teachors allowing stuJents more freedom, non-vocational 
teachers and counselors feel that the Trade and Industrial Education 
instructor engages in this activity more than the instructor indicates 
in response to the same question. Administrators also differ with 
Trade and Industrial teachers on this item, but the difference is 
not statistically significant. Once again, parents deviate from 
other counter-roles in saying that Trade and Industrial teachers 
very seldom allow students more freedom. 

Normative expectations differ between counter-roles and Trade 
and Industrial teachers on nine of these ten items. Item 20 on 
keeping teaching methods current is the only exception. On each of 
these items, all counter-role responses express less expectation 
for Trade and Industrial teachers to engage in the designated activ- 
ities than do the responses of the teachers themselves, the only 
exceptions being non-vocational teachers' response to item 24 and 
parents' response to item 6. 

Considering intra-group disparities, i.e., those between activ- 
ity cognitions and normative expectetions, most of the latter are 
higher than activity cognition responses. The important exceptions 
are clustered on item 70 concerning freedom for students, non-voca- 
tional teachers, non-vocational students, counselors, and administra- 
tors indicating that freedom should be curtailed in relation to its 
perceived existence. Two other notable exceptions where the cogni- 
tion is higher than expectation are non-vocational teachers' re- 
sponses about item 6 on grading and administrators' responses to item 
4, about making up work. Vocational students and parents provide the 
fewest intra-group disparities, three and four respectively, and non- 
vocational teachers reveal the greatest number of such differences 
on nine out of ten items. Non-vocational students, counselors, and 
administrators follow closely with eight each. In general, non-voca- 
tional teachers and non-vocational students, followed by counselors 
and administrators, account for the greatest number of discrepancies 
within this content category. Such differences, however, are farily 
evenly distributed among all counter-roles. 

Only the administrators among the dix counter-role groups are 
accepted by the teachers as a legitimate source for expectations and 
cognitions concerning their methods and procedures of instruction. 
This is true for eight of the ten items in the category. 
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Influencing Recruitment and Assignment of Students 



Content category IV on recruitment and assignment of students 
(Table 28) consists of five Items, all of which elicit counter- 
role activity cognitions significantly different from those of 
the Trade and Industrial teacher. In response to each, the teach- 
er reports more extensive activity than is perceived by all counter- 
role personnel. Parents and vocational students are the only ex- 
ceptions when responding to Item l6, "Control Who Can Enroll In 
The Program." Vocational and non-vocatlonal students account for 
the greatest number of these differences (five Items each), fol- 
lowed by non-vocatlonal teachers and_ counselors (four Items each) 
while the fewest are between Trade and Industrial teachers and 
parents, (two items). 

Counter-role normative expectations also differ with those 
of the Trade and Industrial teacher on all five items. In every 
case the normative response of the Trade and Industrial teacher 
is closer to a score of 1, Indicating that counter-role responses 
express less delsre for Trade and Industrial teachers to engage 
in these activities than the teachers themselves do. Once again, 
vocational students, non-vocatlonal students, and administrators 
account for the greatest number of differences, five each, follow- 
ed by parents and counselors with four each. The fewest disagree- 
ments (three) occur between non-vocatlonal teachers and the Trade 
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and Industrial Education teachers. 

Inter-group and intra-group disparities on activity cognitions 
are equal in number, but inter-group differences on normative ex- 
pectations exceed those between normative expectations and activity 
cognitions within any group; i.e., generally the greatest disparity 
is found when comparing Trade and Industrial teachers' normative ex- 
pectations with those of the counter-roles. The greatest number of 
both inter- and intra-group disparities involve the non-vocational 
student, followed cl«^sely by the vocational student. Parents again 
account for the fewest. 

The legitimacy of the local school administrators as a source 
of role definition is accepted by the Trade and Industrial teachers 
on all five items concerned with recruiting and assigning students. 
No other counter-role is recognized as a legitimate source of ex- 
>ectations or cognitions. 



Assisting in Post High School Placement of Students 

The fifth category on post high school placement contains six 
items, (See Table 29). All of these show counter-role activity 
cognitions differing from those of the Trade and Industrial instruc- 
tor. In each case, the teacher reports that he engages in the activ- 
ity more than he is perceived as doing by any of the counter-role 
groups with the exception of parents in response to item 68 "Empha- 
size Importance Of College To Students." Non-vocational teachers, 
non-vocational students, and counselors show up with the greatest 
number of differences in activity cognitions from the teachers' 
responses. Parents reveal the fewest differences. 

Normative expectations vary between the counter-roles and the 
Trade and Industrial teacher on each of the six it^.ms within this 
content category. Once again the vocational teacher hns higher 
expectations (closer to a score of 1) than all counter-roles with 
the exception once more of parents on item 68. Vocational students' 
normative expectations differ from the Trade and Industrial teachers' 
on five items, followed by non-vocational teachers and non-vocational 
students with four items each. Counselors' expectations are the 
least different. 

In comparing the differences between activity cognitions and 
normative expectations within each group between groups, the former 
tends to exceed the latter. For example on item 8 ("Give information 
on where jobs can be obtained") an intra-group disparity is found 
in all counter-role mean responses and in those of the Trade and 
Industrial teachers. For each group of respondents on every item, 
normative expectations are higher (closer to a score of 1) than 
activity cognition responses. Such intra-group disparities are 
most common among non-vocational teachers, non-vocational students, . . 
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TABLE 29. ACTIVITY COGHITIONS AMD NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS FOR 
TXADft AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
ASSISTING IN POST HIGH SCHOOL PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS 
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and counselors (six times each); parents, on the other hand, are 
involved in the fewest, only three items* 

Generally, non-vocational teachers and non-vocational students 
reveal the greatest number of differences found in relation the 
behavioral items within this content category; parents reve 1 the 
fewest differences. Significant inter- and intra-group disparities 
occur in all six items. 

Only the administrators among the six counter-role groups are 
recognized by the teachers as having the legitimate right to ex- 
pectations and cognitions concerning the post-high school placement 
of students. Even the administrators are not granted legitimacy on 
two of the six items. 



Establishing Working Conditions and Facilities 

The sixth content category on working conditions and facilities 
contains only. four items, all of w..lch exhibit counter-role activity 
cognitions which differ significantly from those of the Trade and 
Industrial teacher. (See Table 30) On the last three items, the 
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30, activity COGKITieNS Am NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS FOR 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATK^ TEACHERS CONCrRNING THEIR 
’ ESTABLISHING WORKING CONDITIONS AND FACILITIES 
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Footnotes are shown following Table 25. 



Trade and Industrial teacher reports more activity than is per- 
ceived by all counter-roles. On the other hand, item 13, "Having 
a Lower Class Load than Non-vocational Teachers," yields a higher 
activity cognition score, (closer to a score of 1). Disparity of 
activity cognitions in relation to Trade and Industrial teachers' 
responses is evenly spread among counter-roles. There are differ- 
ences on three of the four Items for each group except parents. 

Counter-role normative expectations differ from those of the 
Trade and Industrial teacher on all items except item 27, con- 
cerning teaching academic subjects in special situations. The 
Trade and Industrial teacher expresses a higher Interest in his 
engaging in this activity than do any of the counter-role groups. 
Counter-roles Involved in the greatest number of normative differ- 
ences are vocational and non-vocational students (three each), 
followed by all others with two such differences each. 

In comparing the above inter-group disparities on activity 
cognitions and those on normative expectations, the former exceed 
the latter; i.e., there is more consensus on what should be done 
than on what is being done by the Trade and Industrial teacher. A 
notable exception is item 23, "Discourage other Use of Vocational 
Classrooms," where all counter-role norms differ from that of the 
Trade and Industrial instructor. Generally the inter-group differ- 
ences tend to exceed intra-group differences between expectations 
and cognitions. Responses on normative expectations of every 
group Including the Trade and Industrial teacher, are higher than 
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their Activity cognition response. 



Arranging Financial Matters 

Content category VII on financial arrangements (Table 31) is 
made up of five items, all of which reveal counter-role activity 
cognitions which differ from those of* the Trade and Industrial 
teacher. For each item, the Trade and Industrial Instructor re- 
ports less activity than is perceived by all counter-roles with 
exception of counselors' and administrators' responses to Item 39* 
Parents differ with the vocational teachers on all of the five 
items, and non-vocational teachers differ least. 

Counter-role normative expectations differ from those expressed 
by the Trade and Industrial teacher on all five Items. Fifteen dis- 
parities are recorded, ten of which Indicate the Trade and Industrial 
teacher possesses higher norm expectations than do respondents in the 
counter-roles. Parents are involved in four of these differences, 
the other counter-role groups having two or three each. 

Considering disparities between activity cognitions and norma- 
tive expectations for the role of the Trade and Industrial teacher, 
the average score of normative expectations Is consistently higher 
(closer to a score of 1) than the average score on activity 
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cognitions. This is true for all counter-role groups on all items 
except for item 2, which is concerned with the pay of the Trade 
and Industrial teachers. On this item, the activity cognition 
average scores of non-vocational teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators are higher than the scores for normative expectations. 

The Trade and Industrial teachers exhibit the greatest number of 
intra-group disparities (five) while non-vocational teachers and 
students have four each. Counselors reveal only three such dis- 
parities. 

Parents are involved in the greatest number of differences 
within this content category. It should be noticed, however, that 
disparities are numerous and widespread. In comparison to other 
content categories, the one on Financial arrangements exhibits a 
relatively high number of differences between the responses of 
groups and between what is expected and what is perceived by each 
group . 

Only the responses of administrators are granted legitimacy in 
the realm of financial arrangements. This is true for all items 
except item 61, "Consult State Office First on Equipment Orders." 



Relating Generally with Local and State Administration 

Each of the seven items within category VIII, "Relating Gen- 
erally with Local and State Administration," shown in Table 32, 
reveal counter-role activity cognitions differing from those of 
the Trade and Industrial teacher. By and large, the teacher reports 
more activity than is perceived by the people in the six counter- 
roles. The only exception is parents' opposite response to "Inform 
State Office on Matters Discussed by Administrators." There is con- 
sensus on activity cognitions for all counter-role groups except 
for items 11 and 45. Non-vocational students are involved in six 
such differences with Trade and Industrial Education teachers; ad- 
ministrators are not involved in any. 

At least one counter-role normative expectation differs from 
that of the Trade and Industrial teacher on each item. Where such 
differences are significant, counter-role personnel express less 
desire for Trade and Industrial teachers to engage in the pre- 
scribed activities than do the teachers. The only exception to 
this is counselors' response to item 10, "Check With Administrators 
Prior to Discussion Issues." Vocational students exhibit seven 
differences in normative expectations, followed by non-vocational 
students; parents register none. 

Considering disparities between normative expectations and 
activity cognitions within groups, normative responses are higher 
(closer to a score of 1) for every counter-role and for the Trade 
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flnd Industrial Educatloii teacher* Non**vocational students again 
supply the greatest number of discrepancies, followed closely by 
non-vocatlonal teachers and counselors (five each). 

In general, non«vocatlonal students account for the greatest 
number of disparities within this content category while adminis- 
trators account for the fewest. Also, a comparison on Inter- and 
Intra-group disparities reveals the two are almost equal In occur- 
rence. 

Although local administrators are the only group recognized as 
a legitimate source of role expectations, the Trade and Industrial 
Education Teachers grant this legitimacy for only four of the seven 
activity Items, reserving autonomy for themselves In most relation- 
ships with the state administration. Non-vocatlonal students ac- 
count for the greatest number of the Intra-group and Inter-group 
differences which are found In almost equal proportion throughout 
the counter-role responses. Vocational students show less differ- 
ence between what Is expected and what la observed than any other 
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response group. Only school administrators among the counter- 
roles are granted legitimacy for role expectations by the Trade 
and Industrial teachers. 

Developing the Image of Vocational Education 

Ten items shown on Table 33 are included in the content cate- 
gory ’'Developing the Image of Vocational Education." All of these 
contain significant differences between activity cognitions of 
counter-role groups and those held by the Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation teacher. Again the Trade and Industrial instructor reports 
engaging in the activities more often than any of the counter-role 
personnel perceive that he does. The only exception is the response 
of parents on item 52 about sending articles to local newspapers. 
Non-vocational students show up with differences on all ten items, 
followed closely by counselors and vocational students. Parents 
again show the fewest differences in activity cognitions from the 
Trade and Industrial teachers. 

Counter-role normative expectations also differ from those of 
the Trade and Industrial teacher on all ten items in Table 33. 

Trade and Industrial teachers' mean response is higher (closer to 
a score of 1) than is that of the counter-roles on every item. Non- 
vocational students account for the largest number of such disparities 
followed by the vocational students, vocational teachers, and admin- 
istrators. Parents as usual exhibit the fewest number. A somewhat 
unusual pattern emerges in that significant disparities involving 
normative expectations exceed disparities involving activity cogni- 
tions; i.e., counter-role respondents agree more on the subject of 
actual behavior than on what should be done. 

Intra-group disparities (those between activity cognitions and 
normative expectations) are more frequent for Trade and Industrial 
teachers than for any of the counter-roles. Non-vocational students 
are close behind with eight such disparities followed by non-voca- 
tional teachers and administrators with six each. Parents and voca- 
tional students reveal only three. 

In summary, the vocational and non-vocational students reveal 
the greatest number of disparities and parents the fewest. It should 
also be noted that the Trade and Industrial teachers consider the ad- 
ministrators the only legitimate counter-role group for making judg- 
ments about their role behavior. 



Seeking In-service Professional Development 

In the last content category, "Seeking In-service Professional 
Development," counter-role activity cognitions differing from those 
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TABLE 33. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS FOR 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CCWCERNING THEIR 
DEVELOPING THE IMAGE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Resulta of Inter* and Intra-poaltional Comparlaona 



(All values are 


mean responses on 


a six-point 


‘'always- 


to-never" 


continuum) 






Item number and 2 / 

key words!./ Instrument— 






37 

Respondent positions*- 






T&I 

Tchr 


NVT 


NVS 


VS 


Par 


C 


Adm 


3. Deal with influen- 


a 


2.6 


3.3 


3.9* 


2.9 


2.7 


3.1 


3.6 


tial community mem*- 


n 


1.8 


3.3* 


3.4* 


2.8* 


2.7* 


3.0* 


3.7* 


bera more than other 


a-n 


# 




# 










teachera 


















33. Develop good rela- 


a 


1.6 


2.3* 


2.4* 


1.7 


1.4 


2.5* 


2.1* 


tionahipa with other 


n 


1.2 


1.5* 


1.7* 


1.8* 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


teachera 


a-n 


# 


# 


# 






# 


# 


40. Have adult clasaea 


a 


2.8 


3.0 


3.2* 


3.5* 


2.5 


3.2 


3.1 


when local groupa 


n 


1.9 


1.8 


2.2* 


2.8* 


1.8 


2.1 


2.4* 


want them 


a-n 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 




50. Behave appropri- 


a 


1.4 


1.6 


2.1* 


1.6 


1.3 


1.8* 


1.6 


ately in public 


n 


1.1 


1.2 


1.5* 


1.3* 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


places 


a-n 
















52. Send articlea on 


a 


;!.8 


2.6 


3.3* 


3.7* 


2.4* 


3.4* 


2.9 


activities to local 


n 


1.6 


1.9* 


2.5* 


2.7* 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9* 


newspapers 


a-n 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


57. Work to improve 


a 


1.5 


2.1* 


2.5* 


2.1* 


1.5 


2.4* 


2.1* 


image of field in 


n 


1.1 


1.3 


1.7* 


1.6* 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3* 


community 


a-n 


# 


# 


# 


# 




# 


# 


62. Avoid participat- 


a 


1.9 


1.9 


3.2* 


3.3* 


2.3 


2.8* 


2.5* 


ing in controver- 


n 


1.6 


2.2* 


2.9* 


2.8* 


2.2* 


2.2* 


2.2* 


sial groupa 


a-n 


# 




# 








# 


6i. Initiate contac*. 


a 


2.3 


3.1* 


3.6* 


2.4 


2.6 


3.2* 


2.9* 


with public rote 


n 


1.7 


2.9* 


2.8* 


2.4* 


2.4* 


2.7* 


2.9* 


than others 


a-n 


# 




# 










64. Uae local contacta 


a 


2.4 


2.7 


3.4* 


3.0* 


2.2 


3.0* 


2.8* 


to develop pro- 


n 


1.6 


2.3* 


2.7* 


2.5* 


2.0 


2.0* 


2.4* 


gram 


a-n 


# 


# 


# 






# 


f 


67. Perform free aer- 


a 


2.8 


3.6* 


3.9* 


3.8* 


3.5* 


4.0* 


2.9 


vicea as part of 


n 


J.6 


4.2* 


4.1* 


3.9 


4.5* 


4.5* 


4.1 


their Job 


a-n 


# 


# 






# 




# 



Fuotnutcu are ahown following Table 25. 



of, the Trade and Industrial Education teachers appear on all five 
Items, (See Table 34) • With the exception of the parents' response 
to Item 55, the Trade and Industrial Education Instructor consis- 
tently Indicates that he engages more often In the activities than 
Is Indicated by any counter-role group. The Item accounting for 
most of the differences Is 54 - all counter-role respondents dis- 
agreeing vlth the Trade and Industrial teacher as to how much he 
attends short courses to update his knowledge. When asked If the 
Trade and Industrial teacher takes counseling or guidance courses, 
the parents and counselors both differ significantly from the 
teachers In their responses although they are the only counter-roles 
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TABU 34. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXICCTATIONS FOR 
TRADr AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
SEEKING IN-SERVICE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

RaiuUa of Inter- and Intra-poaitional Conpariaona 

(All valuaa arc Man reaponaca on a alx-polnt "alwaya-to-never" continuuai) 











Respondent Doaitionr^^ 






ACCM MUMDCflT JIflQ 

kev wordftl/ 




T&I 

Tchr 


NVT 


NVS 


VS 


Par 


c 


Adm 


51. Seek training in 
public and human 
ralations 


a 

n 

a-n 


1,8 

1,4 

# 


2.7* 

1.6* 

# 


3.1* 

2.1* 

# 


2,4^ 

l,8«r 

# 


1.7 

1.2 

# 


2.8* 

1.3 

# 


2.7* 

1.6 

# 


53. Taka coursas to 
kaap mathods up» 
to*data 


a 

n 

a-n 


2,1 

1,6 

# 


2.6* 

1.7 

# 


3.1* 

2.2* 

# 


2,9^ 

2.4* 

# 


1.8 

1.6 

# 


3.0* 

1.8 

# 


2.5* 

1.8 

# 


54. Attend abort 

courses to update 
knowledge 


a 

n 

a-n 


1.7 

1.3 

# 


2.4* 

1.6* 

# 


2.8* 

1.8* 

# 


2.8* 

2.2* 

# 


2.0* 

1.4 

# 


2.8* 

1.6* 

# 


2.3* 

1.6* 

# 


55. Taka counseling 
or guidance 
courses 


a 

n 

a-n 


3.2 

2,1 

# 


3.2 

2.1 

# 


3.2 

2.3 

# 


3.4 

2.4 

# 


2.2* 

1.8 

# 


3.8* 

2.0 

# 


3.6 

2.4 

# 


56. Are active in 
professional adu* 
cation groups 


a 

n 

a-A 


2.2 

1.5 

# 


2.6 

1.5 

# 


3.2* 

2.6* 

# 


2,8* 

2.3* 

# 


2.2 

1.7 

# 


3.2 

1.6 

# 


2.6 

1.7 

# 



Footnotes are shown following Table 25. 



to do so. Counselors are involved in the greatest number of activ- 
ity cognition disparities with the Trade and Industrial teachers 
(five) while parents have the fewest (two). 

Counter-role differences with Trade and Industrial Education 
teachers on normative expectations are fewer than the type dis- 
cussed above; and once more the Trade and Industrial teachers ex- 
press a greater desire to engage in the activities than that ex- 
pressed by all counter-role groups. A notable exception is item 
55 in which there is no normative disparity that proved statisti- 
cally significant; item 55 concerns the taking of counseling or 
guidance courses. Vocational and non-vocational students are 
involved in the greatest number of these differences (four each) 
while parents never differ significantly from the responses of the 
Trade and Industrial instructors. 

The most striking pattern to emerge from this content cate- 
gory involves the intra-group disparities between activity cog- 
nitions and normative expectations. Every respondent group in- 
cluding the Trade and Industrial teacher reveal intra-group dis- 
parities on every item; in other words, all respondents desire 
more of the activities than they perceive actually exists. 



o 
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In general, vocational and non-vocational students are in- 
volved in the greatest number of disparities and parents in the 
fewest. Within this content category, intra-positional disparities 
between activity cognitions and normative expectations clearly ex- 
ceed disparities existing between positions. Administrators are 
the only counter-role group recognized as a legitimate source of 
role definitions. 



r 
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EXPECTATIONS FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 



Seeking Advice in Curriculum Orientation . 

Only one significant difference in activity cognitions is 
found in comparing responses of Technical Education teachers with 
those of the six counter-role groups in the first content category 
"Seeking Advice in Curriculum Orientation" (See Table 35). This 
difference appears between Technic£.l Education teachers and parents 
on item 46 about whether Technical Education teachers should con- 
sult non-official sources concerning changes in curriculum. In 
this case, parents perceive teachers as doing this more often than 
the teachers perceive themselves as doing. Technical Education 
teachers are observed by themselves and others, however, as per- 
forming most of the activities in this content category "often" 
or more. 

Five differences on normative expectations between Technical 
Education teachers and counter-role groups are revealed in Table 35. 
These five appear as one difference each between the Technical 
Education teachers and every counter-role except that of parents. 
Three of the five differences pertain to a single item (37) con- 
cerning the extent to which teachers ought to rely on wishe" of 
the administration r’*^arding the number and type of adult classes 
which should be taught . On this question. Technical Education 
teachers think they should do this less often than the groups 
with which they are discrepant. On item 35, counselors and non- 
vocational teachers feel that Technical Education teachers should 
"almost always" consult the administration before initiating major 
changes in curriculum content while the teachers think they should 
do this "often" to "very often." 

The greatest number of differences are intra-positional, i.e., 
between activity cognitions and normative expectations. Out of 
the nine differences revealed, in only one instance does a dif- 
ference appear in which Technical Education teachers state they 
should be doing the activity less than they perceive themselves 
as doing. In all the other significant differences, counter-role 
groups feel the Technical Education teachers should engage in tae 
activities more often than they are perceived as actually doing. 
Three groups (non-vocational teachers, vocational students, and 
counselors) are involved in two cognition-expectation differences. 
Technical Education teachers, non-vocational students, and admin- 
istrators each have one such difference. There are no differences 
reported by parents. 

When all kinds of differences are considered, the parents and 
Technical Education teachers are involved in fewer disparities 
(one) than any of the other five response groups. Items 30 and 69, 
both of which deal with consulting the state office, elicit no 
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TABU 35. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NONMAIIVI BXnCCTiaiOMS 
FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION TEACHEEt C0NCEENIN6 THEIE 
SEEKING ADVICE IN CUKRICULUH OllIENTAIION 

Rt«ulti of Inter- end Incra-poilclonel CoMparieoRi 

(All value! are aaen raaponaaB on a aix-poinfc ‘’alwaya-to-navar'* conClnuuM) 



iCaa nuabar and 9/ Tech. Ed. 



k«v wordil/ Initru»«nt*' 


Tchr 


NVT 


HV8 


VS 


^ Far 


C 


18. Obtain paranta* 


• 


5.0 


4.1 


3.5 


4.6 


4.0 


4.2 


opinions on whst 


II 


4.3 


3.4 


3.5 


3.1 


3.5 


3.5 


ia to be taught 


s-n 








# 






30. Conault ataCa par- 


s 


3.6 


3.4 


1.8 


3.2 


2^6 


2.3 


aonnal before 


n 


2.4 


2.3 


2.5 


2.6 


2.0 


1.6 


changing couraaa 


A-n 














35. Conault local ad- 




2.1 


2.0 


2.7 


2.S 


3.4 


2.2 


ainiatration before 




2.3 


1.4* 


2.7 


2.5 


1.9 


1.0* 


changing couraae 


s*n 












# 


46. Conault non-official 


s 


4.0 


3.5 


3.9 


4.0 


1.8* 


3.7 


aouccea on poaaibla 


n 


2.7 


2.5 


3.4 


3.1 


3.1 


2.7 


curriculua changaa 






# 










49. Saak public aupport 


s 


3.7 


3.7 


4.5 


4.3 


4.0 


4.2 


before changing 


n 


3.3 


3.0 


3.3 ■ 


2.9 


2.8 


2 a4 


prograa 


S-D 






# 


# 






69. Saak atata office 


• 


3.4 


3.4 


2.7 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


guidalinaa on 


n 


2.5 


3.0 


2.3 


2.0 


2.7 


2.3 


prograa 


A-n 














37, Rely on local adain- 


A 


2.1 


2.7 


2.9 


3.3 


2.6 


2.2 


iatration ra no. 4 


n 


4.1 


3.1 


2.5* 


3.0* 


2.7 


2.1 


type of adult claaaaa 


s-n 


# 












59. Conaidar local adain- 


A 


2.4 


2.5 


2.8 


2.1 


1.8 


2.3 


iatration on no. of 


n 


1.9 


1.6 


2.3 


1.9 


1.5 


1.0 


outaida activitiaa 


A<»n 




# 








# 



]J icaai are ahown In Chair coaplaCa fora In Appendix A. 

2/ InaCruaabCa are daalgnaCad aa followa: a, activity cognltlona; n, noraatlva axpactatlona 

a-n, a coaparlaon batwaan activity cognition and noraatlva expectation raeponcaa for each 
raapondant poaition. 

3/ Foaitiona are indicated aa followa: Tech. Ed. Tchr, Technical Education teacher ; NVT, 
non*vocational Caachar; NVl, non-vocational aCudantj VS, vocational atudant; Far, parent; 
C, counaelor; Ada, adainiatrator. 

* Aatariak indicataa the group raaponaa diffara aignificantly (p < .05) froa that of Techni- 
cal Education taachara. 

# Nuabar aign indicataa activity cognition raaponaaB differ aignificantly (p< .05) froa 
nocaaCiva axpactation raaponaaB in the coaparlaon iaaediaCaly above the ayabol. 



A.O 

3.2 



2.0 

3.5 



2.1 

1.3 

# 

2.6 

2.5 



2 . 

1 . 



1.8 

2.2 



1.8 

1.3* 



2.7 

1.5 
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significantly different response patterns on any of the comparison 
dimensions. 

Technical Education teachers in matters of curriculum orienta- 
tion do not grant legitimacy to any of the counter-role groups un- 
less one counts granting it to administrators for a single activity 
"Seek state office guidelines on program" (item 69) . 



Developing Curriculum Content and Objectives 

Nine inter-positional differences in activity cognitions appear 
in the ten items pertaining to "Developing Curriculum Content and 
Objectives," shown in Table 36- These items pertain to the follow- 
ing areas of activity: "Emphasize shop instruction most" (25, 

"Have objective of employment after graduation" (28); "Emphasize 
practical skills more than theory" (32); and "Emphasize training 
for local manpower needs (47). The above four items (25, 28, 32, 
and 47) account for all nine differences. Activity cognitions 
of administrators differ from those of the Technical Education 
teachers on the four items, the administrators perceiving the 
teachers as doing more than the teachers perceive themselves a- 
doing. Non-vocational teachers and parents each differ twice and 
counselors once with the Technical Education teachers. Again, 
like the administrators, each of these groups is characterized by 
higher activity cognition ratii.^s (closer to .'.) than the ratings 
the Technical Education teachers give tb'^mselves. 

Responses on normative expectations for the nine activities 
in this category show fifteen inter-positional disparities. All 
of the fifteen occur on the four items for which disparities on 
activity cognitions are reported above with five differences on 
item 25, four on item 28, four on item 32, and two on item 47. 
Administrators differ from Technical Education teachers most fre- 
quently (four times) , followed by parents (three times) and non- 
vocational teachers, non-vocational students, vocational students, 
and counselors (two times each). In all cases of differences, 
counter-role personnel think that Technical Education teachers 
should be engaging in the four activities more often than the 
teachers themselves think. 

Intra-positional comparisons between activity cognitions and 
normative expectations reveal fifteen significant differences 
occurring in five items--the four mentioned above plus 48 "Empha- 
size training for national manpower needs,'.' Differences appear 
between the activity cognitions and normative expectations of all 
response groups except non-vocational students. The non-voca- 
tional teachers account for five such differences. The pattern 
of responses for all groups indicate that Technical Education 
teachers ought to be carrying on the activities more often than 
the teachers indicate they are. 
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TAILK 36. ACTIVITY COGNITIOMS AMD MORMATIVI IXTECTAIIOMf 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION TEACHEM CONCEEMING THSIE 
DEVELOriNG CUUICULUH CONTEKt AND OIJECTIVKS 



Eatultt of Inttr" and Intra-poaitional Coaparitont 
(All valuaa ara aMian raaponiaa on a aix-polnt "alwaya>to-navar** continuuai) 



IZttn nunbsr « 2/ 

|k«v vurdal/ Instrument--' 






3/ 

Itaspondent poeitlonir- 






Tech aid a 
Tchr 


NVT 


NVS 




lir „ 


c 


Adm 


5« Have objective to 


a 


2.9 


2.4 


2.8 


3.9 


2.8 


2.7 


3.4 


train non-collaga 


n 


3.2 


2.8 


3.5 


3.8 


2.5 


3.0 


3.3 


oriented students 


a»n 
















21. Ktap couraa con- 


a 


1.9 


1.9 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


1.6 


tanC up-to-data 


n 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 




a*n 


# 


# 






# 






25. EaHi>haaisa ahop 


a 


3.7 


2.2* 


3.2 


3.0 


1.6* 


2.5 


2.0* 


inatruction 


n 


4.2 


2.6* 


2.9* 


2.9* 


2.2* 


3.2 


2.2* 


■oat 


a»n 
















26. Diacuaa davalop- 


a 


2.3 


3.5 


2.9 


3.3 


2.1 


2.8 


3.5 


■ant of good atudy 


n 


1.6 


1.9 


2.4 


2.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1 a 8 


hablta 


a*n 




# 




# 




# 


# 


28. Hava objactiva of 


a 


3.0 


2.1 


2.0 


2.8 


1.2* 


1.7* 


1.7* 


aaploytaant aftar 


n 


4.3 


2.5 


2.1* 


2.5* 


1.9* 


? 9 


2.0* 


graduation 


















29. Eaphaaiaa laarning 


a 


1.9 


3.1 


2.0 


2.6 


1.6 


2.0 


2.4 


coaaiunication akilla 


n 


1.6 


1.4 


1.8 


1.6 


1.0 


1*3 


1 a 3 




a»n 




# 




# 


# 




# 


32. Eatphaaiaa practical 


a 


4.3 


2.8* 


3.2 


3.9 


2.4 


3.0 


1.7* 


akilla Mora than 


n 


4.5 


3.2* 


3.4 


3.9 


2.0* 


3.4* 


2.0* 


thaory 


a*«n 
















47. Enphaaisa training 


a 


3.3 


3.6 


2.9 


3.9 


3.1 


3.2 


1.7* 


tot local nanpowar 


n 


3.6 


2.7 


2.9 


3.7 


2 a 7 


1.7* 


1.5* 


naada 


a»n 




# 








# 




48. Eaphaaiia training 


a 


2.8 


3.6 


2.8 


3.1 


2.5 


3.8 


2.2 


«or national man- 


n 


2.6 


2.5 


2.5 


2a 5 


3.0 


2.6 

M 


2.3 


powar naada 


a«*n 




# 








w 




58. Eaphaaiia lataat 


a 


2.0 


2.5 


2.7 


2.5 


2.2 


3a2 


1.9 


tachniquaa in 


n 


1.5 


1.9 


1.9 


1.7 


1.9 


la7 


1.3 


fiald 


a»n 

















Vootnotaa ara ahown following Tabla 35. 



Observing the inter- and intra-positional differences ns a 
whole, It can be seen that non-vocatlonal teachers* and admlnlstra 
tors are Involved most often In differences about curriculum con- 
tent and objectives. Vocational students and non-vocatlonal stu- 
dents are involved relatively less often. There seems to be 
consensus on item 5 about training non-college oriented students 
and item 58 about emphasizing the latest techniques. 



The legitimacy dimension does not enter the Technical Education 
teachers relation to the six sampled counter-role groups except with 
administrators on a slmgle item (21) "Keep course content up to 
date." 
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Choosing Methods and Procedures of Instruction 

The third content category » "Choosing Methods and Procedures 
of Instruction," shown in Table 37, contains teii activity items. 

The activity cognition responses in this category reveal only one 
difference between groups. Vocational students indicate that Tech- 
nical Education teachers keep teaching methods current more often 
than the teachers say they do. 



TABLE 37. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXFECTAtlONS 
FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
. CHOOSING METHODS AND PROCEDURES OP INSTRUCTION 



Reiulti of lntor>* and lntra**poiitional Compariioni 



(All valuta are mean reaponaea on a aix-point "alwaya-Co-never" continuuai) 



Item lAimbec end ,/ 

key words!' Instrument*' 






3/ 

Reapondent poaitiona*- 






Tech.Ed. 

Tchr 


Nvr 


NVS 


VS 


Par 


c 


Adm 


1. Uae different in» 


a 


2.0 


2.5 


3.1 


2.7 


2.7 


3.0 


2.3 


afcrucfcional methoda 


n 


2.1 


2.5 


2.6 


2.4 


2.5 


3.2 


2.2 




a*n 












# 




4. Require making up 


a 


2.1 


3.2 


3.0 


2.3 . 


2.9 


2.7 


2«1 


work miaaed for 


n 


1.4 


1.2 


2.1 


. 1.9 


2.2 


1.5 


1.0 


confceafcai etc. 


a*n 


# 


# 








# 




6. Have aame 


a 


3.6 


3.2 


2.7 


3.0 


3.2 


3.3 


3.0 


grading ayafcem aa 


n 


3.3 


2.7 


3.4 


3.6 


1.8 


2.7 


2.3 


othera 


a-n 












# 




12. Minimize afcudenfc 


a 


3.1 


2.8 


3.2 


3.1 


2.3 


3.0 


1.7 


abaencea for con* 


n 


2.4 


1.4 


2.0 


2.2 


1.4 


2.0 


1.3 


teafca, etc. 


a-n 




# 












17. Talk with atu- 


a 


2.3 


3.3 


3.2 


2.2 


3.2 


3.7 


2.9 


denta more than 


n 


2.3 


3.0 


3.3 


2.0 


3.7 


2.0 


2.5 


other teachera 


a-n 












# 




20. Keep^ teaching 


a 


2.0 


2.1 


1.5 


1.3* 


1.3 


2.2 


1.7 


methoda current 


n 


l.'l 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 




a*n 


# 


# 


# 


# 




f 




22. Keep equipment 


a 


1.4 


1.8 


1.9 


1.4 


1.7 


1.3 


1.3 


current 


n 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


. 1.1 


l.l 


1.0 


1.2 




a*n 




# 


# 


# 








24. Prepare aa well 


a 


1.7 


2.1 


2.2 


1.4 


1.3 


1.7 


2.7 


for preaentationa 


n 


1.1 


1.1 


2.2* 


1.5 


1.2 


1.0 


1.5 


aa other teachera 


a-n 


# 


# 






* 






31. Prepare and fol- 


a 


2.6 


2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


2.6 


2,7 


2.0 


low a teaching 


n 


2.1 


2.2 


3.0 


2.6 


1.2* 


1.0* 


1.3 


plan 


a-n 
















70. Allow atudents 


a 


2.8 


2.9 


3.9 


3.6 


3.9 


4.0 


3.7 


more freedom 


n 


3.7 


4.4 


4.7 


3.2 


4.5 


4.8 


4.2 




a-n 

















Footnotea are ahown following Table 35. 
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Responses on normative expectations reveal only three differ- 
ences, limited to items 24 and 31. On item 24, non-vocational stu- 
dents think Technical Education teachers should not have to prepare 
as well for class presentations as other teachers, but the teachers 
themselves indicate they should do this more often. Parents' and 
counselors' normative expectations concerning Technical Education 
teachers' preparation and utilization of a teaching plan (item 31) 
indicate the teachers ought to do this more often than the teach- 
ers indicate they should. 

The greatest number of disparities revolve around intra- 
positional differences between activity cognitions and normative 
expectations. Eighteen of these are statistically significant, 
occurring in all items except for 31 and 38. Non-vocational teach- 
ers and counselors each show five differences although not alwa37s 
on the same items. In all but one case, these two counter-role 
groups think that Technical Education teachers should engage in the 
various activities more often than they are actually perceived as 
doing. On item 1, counselors indicate that Technical Educatio 
teachers should use different methods of instruction that non- 
vocational teachers less frequently counselors observe their doing. 

The differences between activity cognitions and normative ex- 
pectations for the Technical Education teachers themselves occur 
on three items and on all three, normative expectations are closer 
to the "always" end of the continuum than are activity cogntion 
responses. Non-vocational and vocational students reveal differ- 
ences between expectations and cognitions on items 20 and 22 about 
keeping teaching methods and equipment current. Parents reveal 
such a discrepancy but once, on item 24. The direction of the 
differences is the same as those described for other groups. By 
and large. Technical Education teachers should do more of certain 
activities in this category than they actually do. 

Technical Education teachers feel that local school administra- 
tors have a legitimate right to define role behavior for five of 
the ten activities in this content category. No other counter-role 
group is recognized as a legitimate source of expectations. 



Influencing Recruitment and Assignment of Teachers 

Counter-role activity cognitions differ from those of the 
Technical Education teachers four times in content category IV, 
"Influencing Recruitment and Assignment of Students," which is 
shown in Table 38. Non-vocational teachers disagree with Technical 
Education teachers on how often the Technical Education t^iachers 
insist on students having the ability to succeed in Technical Edu'^ 
cation coursework (item 41). The three other significant, differ- 
ences appear on item 65 relating to policies of counselors and the 
kinds of students they admit to Technical Education classes. On 
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TABLE 30. ACTIVny COGNITIONS AND NORHAtlVI EXPICIATIONS 
FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
INFLUENCING RECRUITMENT AMD ASSIGNMENT OF STUDENTS 



RttulCf of InCtr> and InCra<>poticiontl Co«p«riton> 

(All v«liMt art Man rttponsct on a tix-point ''■lw«yfCo-n«vtr'* conCinuua) 



ICm nunbtr and 2/ 

kav wordal' InatruMnt^' 






3/ 

Respondent positions** 






Xech.Ed. 

Tchr 


NVT 


NVS 


VS 


_ F«r 




Adm 


16* Control who can 


a 


2.7 


3.2 


3.2 


3.6 


2.8 


2.7 


2.3 


enroll in prograM 


n 


1.6 


2.3 


2.4 


2.2 


2.2 


1.8 


2.5 




a»n 




# 




# 








19* Advise parents of 


a 


2.8 


3.1 


3.1 


3.2 


2.9 


3.0 


2.4 


benefits of voca* 


n 


2.0 


2.1 


2.4 


1.9 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


tlonsl education 


a-n 




# 


# 




# 






41 • Insist all students 


a 


2.4 


3.6* 


2.8 


3.8 


1.9 


2.3 


2.6 


have ability to sue* 


n 


1.7 


2.9 


2.7 


2.3 


1.9 


1.8 


1.8 


ceed in work 


a*n 
















42. Encourage high abil» 


a 


1.9 


3.0 


2.5 


2.9 


2.1 


2.7 


2.0 


ity students to take 


n 


2.0 


2.5 


'3.1 


2.8 


1.5 


l.C 


1.3 


classes 


a»n 








# 








66* Suggest counselors 


a 


2.8 


4.1* 


4.4* 


4.1* 


2.8 


2.6 


2.7 


admitting poor stu* 


n 


1.8 


2.8 


3.4 


2.5 


2.7 


1.4 


3.0 


dents change policies 


a«n 


# 


# 




# 









Footnotes arc shown following Tsbla 35. 



this item, non-vocational teachers, non- vocational students, and 
vocational students all have significantly lower activity cog- 
nitions (closer to 6) than do the Technical Edu ition teachers. 

There are no significant disparitiejs between TevJinical Education 
teachers and counter-roles on normative expectations for the five 
Items in content category IV. 

Looking at Table 38, it can be seen that there are nine intra- 
posltlonal disparities between activity cognitions and normative 
expectations. At least one disparity occurs on every item except 
item 41. These differences are found for, non-vocational teachers 
and vocational students about controlling admission of students to 
Technical Education classes; non-vocational teachers, non-voca- 
tional students, and parents on advising parents of benefits of 
vocational education; vocational students on encouraging high abil- 
ity students to take vocational classes; and Technical Education 
teachers, non-vocational teachers, and vocational students on item 
65. 

Non-vocational students are most frequently involved in differ- 
ences five times and vocational students next most frequently (four 
times). Two response groups, counselors and administrators, are 
not involved in any. No legitimacy is granted to any of the counter- 
role respondents. 
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Assisting in Post High School Placements of Students 



The six items in content category V deal with the post high 
school placement of students, (See Table 39). There is only one 
significant interpositional difference on activity cognitions and 
one on normative expectations. Both appear on the same item 
(item 68), and in both cases, it is the counter-role group of 
vocational students who differ significantly with Technical Edu- 
cation teachers. Item 68 relates to how often Technical Education 
teachers actually do and/or should emphasize the importance of a 
college education for their students. On activity cognitions 
vocational students' mean response exceeds (is closer to 1) than 
the response of the Technical Education teachers. The same direc- 
tion of responses characterizes the normative expectations re- 
lating to this item. 

Fifteen disparities occur on intra-positional comparisons 
between activity cognitions and normative expectations. Differ- 
ences appear on every item except for item 68. Two items, 7 and 
60, reveal four such differences each. For each group of respond- 
ents involved in these differences, normative expectations on 



TABLE 39. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS FOR 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR ASSISTING 
IN POST HIGH SCHOOL PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS 



Results of Inter** and Intrs-positionsI Comparisons 
(All values arc mean responses on a six-point "always-to-ncvcr" continuum) 



Item number and 2 / 

key wordsi/ Instrument-' 






3 / 

Respondent positions- 






Tech.Ed. 

Tchr 


Nvr 


NVS 


VS 


Par 


c 


Adm 


?• Train students in 


a 


2.1 


2.4 


2.5 


3.4 


2.0 


2.2 


2.4 


applying and intcr- 


n 


1.9 


1.4 


1.7 


1.7 


1.3 


1.3 


I.O 


viewinj for Jobs 


a-n 




# 


# 


# 






# 


8* Give information on 


a 


2.2 


2.7 


2.5 


2.8 


2.4 


2.1 


2.0 


where Jobs can be 


n 


1.8 


1.3 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


1.3 


obtained 


a-n 




# 




# 


' 






15* Encourage qualified 


a 


3.1 


2.9 


3.2 


3.6 


2.2 


2.5 


2.9 


students to be voca- 


n 


1.9 


2.0 


2.5 


2.9 


1.3 


1.6 


2.0 


tional teachers 


a-n 


# 








# 






34. Maintain up-to-date 


a 


3.3 


3.0 


3.5 


3.4 


2.7 


3.8 


2.9 


Job placement 


n 


1.4 


1.8 


2.7 


2.5 


2.5 


1:7 


1.7 


records 


a-n 


# 


# 








# 




60. Maintain employer 


a 


2.6 


2.6 


3.3 


3.1 ' 


2.6 


2.2 


2.1 


contacts for Job 


n 


1.9 


1.8 


2.3 


2.1 


2.3 


1.2 


1.2 


placements 


a-n 




# 




# 




# 


# 


68. Emptcisire importance 


a 


2.2 


3.2 


2.3 


1.3* 


2.3 


2.3 


2.1 


of college to 


n 


2.0 


2.9 


1.7 


1.2* 


1.5 


1.7 


2.0 


students 


a-n 

















Footnotes are shown following Tabic 33« 
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training students in applying and Interviewing for Jobs and main* 
talnlng employee contacts for job placements are closer to the 
’’always" end of the response continuum than are the cognitions for 
these activities. A similar directional pattern appears on Items 
8, 15, and 34, Involving five counter*roles In all. Actually these 
disparities occur within every group. Non-vocational teachers 
differ most often (four times) and non-vocatlonal students and 
parents differ least often (once each). Vocational students Indl** 
cate three differences between activity cognitions and normative ex* 
pectatlons, while vocational teachers, counselors, and admlnlstra* 
tors register two differences each. 

It Is Interesting to note amid this differentiation between 
what Is expected and what Is observed In the role behavior of the 
Technical Education teachers that they ascribe no legitimacy to 
any counter-role expectation or observation in this content area. 



Establishing Working Conditions and Facilities 

The sixth category of behaviors revolves around the establish- 
ment of working conditions and facilities. (Table 40). There are 
no statistically significant differences between the focal role 
and counter-roles on either activity cognitions or normative ex- 
pectations. And there are only two differences between activity 
cognitions and normative expectations which are statistically 
significant. These Involve non-vocatlonal students on Item 13, 



TA»U 40. ACTIVKY COGNITIONI AHD NORMATIVE EXFlcrittlOHS 
FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION TEACHERR CONCERNING THEIR 
BITABL18HING WORKING CONDITIONI AND FACILITIES 

R*aulC» of Intoro and Intra<«poaitlonal Ccmpariaona 

(All valuaa ar« Man raaponata on a alx-polnt «alwaya-to-ntwtr" contlnuun) 



Icta ntaaiiar and 
Jay worda/ 






Mfppndcnt ooa 


Itlonr^^ 








2/ TCChaEda 
inatroMPt^^ Tchr 


_Mvr 


KVS 


vt 


For 


c 


Adm 




13. Hava a lowar claaa 
load than non>voca« 
tional taachara 


a 2.2 

n 1.6 

a*n 


2.1 

2.9 


3.7 

2.3 

# 


2.2 

1.7 


3.2 

2.2 


l.S 

1.8 


1.4 

1.5 




23. Dlacouraga othar uai 
of vocational claaa* 
rooaia 


1 a 2.7 

n 2.1 

a*n 


2.3 

2.1 


3.9 

3.8 


2.6 

2.4 


2.6 

1.5 


S» 

CM CM 


2.6 

2.7 




27. Taach acadaalc aub* 
Jacta In apaclal 
altuatlona 


a 3.0 

n 3.7 

a*n 


4.2 

4.0 


3.3 

3.3 


3.3 

3.8 


2.3 

3.4 


4.2 

4.0 


2.6 

2.0 




31. Ara aa concarnad ra 

acadtalc fratdoa aa 
othar taachara 


a 2.4 

n 2.4 

a*n 


2.9 

1.4 

# 


2.3 

2.1 


1.7 

1.9 


2.1 

2.0 


2.0 

1.2 


2.5 

1.7 


\ 

i 



1 

Footnotea are ahown following Tabic 35# 
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relating to class load, and non-vocatlonal teachers on item 38, 
relating to amount of academic freedom which Technical Education 
teachers have. In both cases, the norm responses average higher 
(closer to 1) than do the activity cognition responses. 

Technical Education teachers apparently efre loath to grant 
legitimacy to the sampled counter-roles. They acknowledge it for 
administrators in only one item of the four, an expectation for 
them to be as concerned about academic freedom as other teachers. 



Arranging Financial Matters 

Five items make up the content category on financial matters 
VIII) to be seen on Table 41. Inter-positional differences on 
activity cognitions are found twice on item 2 and twice on item 9. % 
Four counter-role groups each differ once with Technical Education 
teachers on these two items. On item 2, concerning how much Tech- 
nical Education teachers get paid relative to other teachers, non- 
vocational students and vocational students both perceived less, 
that Technical Education teachers are paid more than other teachers, 
than the t.^achers themselves say they are. The activity cognition 
differences on item 9 on how often Technical Education teachers in- 
form the rotate office when the local budget is inadequate are in- 
teresting. Parents and administrators indicate that the teachers 
do this much more often than the teachers say they do. 



TABLE 41- ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
ARRANGING FINANCIAL MATTERS 

Rtfulta of Inter- end Intre-poeitionel Comparleone 

(All veluee ere mcen reeponeee on e slx-polnt ''elweye-to-never'' continuum) 











3/ 

Reaoondent ooaitionr** 






Item number and 


2/ 

Inetrument— 


Tech • Ed • 
Tchr 


Nvr 


NVS 


VS 


Par 


c 


Adm 


2e Paid more than 
othera with com* 
parable training 


a 

n 

a-n 


2.1 

2.4 


J..8 

4.4 

# 


4.1* 

4.4 


4.1* 

3.1 


3.8 

3.9 


2.0 

3.7 

# 


1.9 

3.7 


9. Inform atate of- 
fice when local 
budget inadequate 


a 

n 

a-n 


4.1 

2.2 

# 


4.0 

1.7 

# 


3.2 

2.3 


4.0 

1.8 

# 


2.1* 

1.7 


3.2 

1.2 

# 


1.8* 

3.7 


36. Are paid for on- 
Job travel 


a 

n 

a-n 


4.8 

1.3 

# 


3.3 

1.6 


4.0 

3.4* 


3.4 

1.9 

# 


4.1 

2.7 


2.4 

1.2 

# 


2.9 

2.0 


39. Try to get achool 
board support for 
budget 


a 

n 

a-n 


?.4 

1 .h 


3.3 

k . 


2.0 

2.6 


2.2 

1.6 


1.8 

1.2 


3.4 

3.4 


3.6 

3.8* 


61 e Conault atate of- 
fice firat on 
equipment ordera 


a 

n 

a-n 


3.4 

2.8 


3.2 

3.3 


2.4 

3.1 


2.8 

2.4 


3.3 

2.9 


4.0 

2.8 


1.8 

2.8 



Footnotee are aliown following Table J5. 
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Only two differences are observed between Technical Education 
teachers and counter-roles on normative expectations. Non-voca- 
tional students feel that Technical Education teachers should get 
paid less often for on-the-job travel than the teachers feel they 
should. Of particular interest is the normative disparity on item 
39. Administrators feel that Technical Education teachers should 
try to get school board support only for their budget "sometimes," 
while the teachers feel they should do this at least "very often," 

Again, as in the previous content categories, the greatest 
number of disparities occur for intra-positional comparisons be- 
tween activity cognitions and normative expectations. There are 
nine such differences on three questions. On item 2, non-voca- 
tional teachers and counselors average a higher activity cognition 
response (closer to 1) than their mean response on normative ex-' 
pectations. On the other hand. Technical Education teachers, non- 
vocational teachers, vocational students and counselors average a 
lower activity cognition response. The same direction characterizes 
significant intra-group differences on item 36 about being paid for 
on- job travel. 

Considering all of the differences in this content category, 
vocational students and counselors contribute most (three item' 
each) and parents least (one item). No counter-role group is 
recognized as a legitimate source of role expectations in financial 
matters . 



Relating Generally with Local and State Administration 

In content category VIII, "Relating Generally With Local and 
State Administration," there are only two differences between 
groups on activity cognitions. As seen in Table 42, both activity 
cognition differences occur on item 14, when respondents are asked 
how often Technical Education teachers should and do inform adminis- 
trators about matters discussed by the state office. Non-vocational 
teachers and vocational students say that the teachers do this less 
often than the teachers state they do. 

The responses on normative expectations also reveal two signi- 
ficant differences, both of them occurring on one item (44) con- 
cerned with the reporting of work problems to the local administra- 
tion. Normative expectations of counselors and administrators on 
this item average higher (closer to one) than do those of the Tech- 
nical Education teacher. 

Eleven of the intra-positional comparisons between activity 
cognitions and normative expectations contain significant differ- 
ences. Non-vocational teachers account for four of these. On the 
other hand. Technical Education teachers and counselors have only 
one each. The direction of these differences is consistent with 
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TABLE 42. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS FOR 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR RELATING 
GENERALLY WITH LOCAL AND STATE ADMINISTRATION 

Remits of Inter- end Intre-posltlonel Comperlsons 





(All values are 


mean 


responses on a 


siK-point 


''always- 


to-never" 


continuum) 






Xttm numbec and 

key wordii^' Instrume 






3/ 

Respondent positions— 






2/ Tech. Ed. 
‘nt— Tchr 


Nvr 


NVS 


VS 


Par 


c 


Adm 


10. 


Check with admlnls** 


a 


3.6 


2.7 


2.7 


j.i 


2.6 


2.6 


2.7 




trators prior to 


n 


2.0 


1.5 


2.3 


2.4 


1.8 


1.2 


1.3 




discussing issues 


a-n 


# 


# 








# 




11. 


Inform state office 


a 


3.7 


4.2 


2.8 


3.3 


3.2 


3.4 


3.2 




on matters discussed 


n 


2.7 


2.6 


2.9 


2.7 


2.3 


2.2 


3.5 




by administrators 


a-n 




# 












14. 


Inform administra- 


a 


2.5 


3.7* 


3.1 


3.7* 


2.0 


2.4 


2.0 




tors on matters dis- 


n 


2.1 


1.6 


2.3 


2.3 


1.9 


1.3 


1.8 




cussed by state 


a-n 




# 




# 








43. 


Influence decisions 


a 


3.7 


4.3 


3.1 


3.6 


2.6 


3.7 


2.8 




of state office 


n 


2.5 


2.4 


2.9 


2.3 


1.7 


2.2 


2.2 






a-n 




# 




# 








44. 


Report work prob- 


a 


2.7 


2.3 


3.1 


3,1 


2.4 


2.5 


1.7 




lems to local 


n 


2.9 


1.7 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


1.0* 


1.2* 




administrators 


a-n 








# 






# 


45. 


Report work prob- 


a 


4.6 


3.5 


3.1 


4.2 


3.9 


3.2 


2.0 




lems to state 


n 


3.8 


2.7 


3.1 


2.9 


3.0 


2.6 


3.3 




office 


a-n 
















65. 


Use state office 


« 


2.6 


3.8 


3.2 


3.9 


3.4 


3.8 


3.2 




to get positions in 


n 


2.3 


3.1 


3.3 


2.4 


3.0 


2.4 


3.0 



other schools e-n 



Footnotes are shown following Table 3b. 



the main trend, normative expectations averaging higher than activ 
ity cognitions. 

Non-vocational teachers are again the counter-role most fre- 
quently represented in differences within this eighth content cate 
gory. One counter-role, the non-vocational student, is not in- 
volved in any disparities. Also, no significant differences of 
any kind appear on items 45 about reporting problems to the state 
office and item 65 about using the state office to get positions 
in other schools. 

Only on item 10, "Check With Administrators Prior to Discuss- 
ing Issues" does the Technical Education teacher recogni 2 :e the 
legitimate claim of administrators to be concerned with hi a hcHv- 
ity in this area. 
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Developing the Image of Vocational Education 




I 



The data for consent category IX, "Developing the Image of 
Vocational Education," are presented in Table 43. Of the ten 
activities contained in this category, only one shows any dispari* 
ties between Technical Education teachers and counter-roles on 
activity cognitions. On item 62, parents perceive that the teach- 
ers avoid participation in controversial groups more often than 
the teachers say they do. There are no significant differences 
between positions on normative expectations. 



TABU 43. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NOMHATIVE EXFECTATIONS 
FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
DEVELOPING THE IMAGE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

RvtulCi of lnttr« «nd lntra«potltlonal Comporltont 

(All valut» arc naan raaponata on a alx-polnt "always- to«ntvar" contlnuusi) 



Respondant oosltlons^^ 

Xtasi nuaibar and Tach.Ed. 

ktv wordti/ Instrumant-^ Tchr NVT N^Jg VS Par C Adw 



3. 


Da«l with Influ- 


A 


3.1 


3.7 


4.2 


3.7 


2.7 


4.3 


3.8 




antlal coswunity 


n 


2.6 


3.1 


3.9 


2.1 


2.5 


2.2 


2.8 




SMiabars »ora than 
othar taachara 


A«*n 








# 








33. 


Davalop good rala- 


A 


1.9 


2.1 


1.1 


2.1 


1.7 


2.0 


2.0 




tlonahipa with 


n 


1.4 


1.4 


1.7 


2.0 


1.5 


1.2 


1.3 




othar taachara 


A-n 




# 






# 






40. 


Hava adult claaaaa 


A 


3.3 


2.9 


2.1 


3.3 


4.2 


3.2 


2.2 




whan local groups 


n 


2.3 


2.6 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


2.2 


2.3 




want tham 


A»n 
















50. 


Bahava approprlataly 


A 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.1 


1.6 


1.7 




in phbllc placaa 


n 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 






A»n 
















5i. 


Sand artlclaa on 


A 


3.4 


3.5 


3.3 


4.1 


3.5 


3.7 


3.2 




acttvitlaa to local 


n 


1.7 


2.2 


2.4 


2.8 


2.4 • 


1.5 


2.2 




nawspapara 


A**n 


# 


# 




# 




# 




57. 


Work to Isiprova 


A 


2.3 


2.7 


2.7 


2.5 


2,7 


2.5 


2.1 




Isiaga of flald 


n 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


1.9 


1.4 


1.2 


1.2 




in coaisunity 


A»n 


# 


# 


# 




# 


# 


# 


42. 


Avoid participat- 


A 


2.6 


2.4 


2.0 


3.2 


1.3* 


1.7 


2.2 




ing in controvar- 


n 


2.2 


2.5 


3.2 


3.0 


1.1 


1.2 


2.0 




aial groupa 


A«n 
















43. 


Initiata contact 


A 


3.0 


3.7 


3.3 


3.4 


2.4 


2.8 


2.7 




with public siora 


n 


2.4 


2.1 


3.1 


2.6 


2,7 


1.4 


2.8 




than othara 


A*n 












# 




44. 


Uaa local contacts 


A 


3.1 


3.0 


3.3 


3.7 


3.4 


2.8 


2.3 




to davalop pro- 


n 


2.4 


2.2 


2.6 


2.8 


2.4 


1.5 


1.2 




grasi 


A«n 












# 


# 


47. 


Parfons fraa aar- 


A 


3.6 


3.6 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


3.4 


4.3 




vicaa at part of 


n 


4.9 


4.2 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


3.2 


3.8 




thair Job 


A*n 


f 















Pootnutui art thoun following Table 
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By far the greatest number of disparities in this behavioral 
category occur between activity cognitions and normative expecta- 
tions within response groups. Eighteen such differences are found. 

On item 57, every counter-role group except vocational students 
shows a difference between cognition and expectation. This Item 
is related to improving the image of Technical Education in the com- 
munity, and all the differences have a higher normative expectation 
scores (closer to 1) than activity cognition. Across all ten items, 
counselors are involved in intra-positional disparities five times, 
and at the other extreme, non- vocational students once. On items 
40 and 50 there are no significant disparities ^f any kind. 

The local school administrators are recognized as having a legiti- 
mate right to expectations about the Technical Education behavior In 
four of the ten items concerned with image-building. 



Seeking In-service Professional Development 

Table 44 presents the data on content category X, "Seeking In- 
service Professional Development." There are no significant differ- 
ences between Technical Education teachers and counter-roles either 
on activity cognitions or on normative expectations in this cate- 
gory. 



TABLE A4. ACTIVITY COGNITIOHS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOR TECHNICAL EDbCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
SEEKING IN-SERVICE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Reiulti of Inter- and Intra-positional Companions 
(All valuts arc mean responses on a sex-point "always-to-naver" continuum) 



Item number and 
key words*' 


2/ 

Instrument^ 






Respondent poa 


itions*^^ 






Tech. Ed . 
Tchr 


NVT 


NVS 


VS 


P*r 


c 


Adm 


51. 


Sack training in 


a 


2.3 


2.7 


2.6 


2.6 


1.9 


2.6 


1.6 




public and human 


n 


1.4 


1.9 


2.3 


2.1 


1.7 


1.5 


1.2 




relations 


a-n 


# 














53. 


Taka courses ^o 


a 


2.1 


2.5 


2.8 


3.0 


2.3 


2.6 


2.0 




ktep methods jp 


i; 


1.4 


1.6 


2.4 


2.1 


2.3 


1.3 


1.3 




to data 


a-n 




# 




# 








54. 


Attend short 


a 


2.4 


2,7 


2.6 


2.5 


2.1 


2.6 


1.5 




courses t . • 


n 


1.3 


1.4 


2.1 


1.5 


2.2 


1.3 


1.0 




data knowlaiga 


a-n 


# 






# 








55. 


Taka counseling 


a 


4.:» 


3.6 


3.3 


3.7 


2.6 


3.6 


3.5 




or guidance 


n 


3.2 


2.2 


2.1 


2.9 


1.9 


2.0 


2.2 




cuuraea 


a-n 




# 


# 






# 




56. 


Arc active In 


a 


2.6 


3.J 


2.5 


3.3 


2.6 


2.3 


2.1 




professional edu- 


n 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


2.5 


2.0 


1.5 


1.5 




cation groups 


a-n 




# 








4f 





Fouluutes ati aliuun tuili^wing ruble ib. 
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Eleven disparities between activity cognitions and normative 
expectations are found within positions* At least one significant 
difference occurs on every item. Non-vocational teachers account 
for four of these differences, and at the other extreme non-voca- 
tional students for one. In all cases of differences, the norma- 
tive expectations are higher (closer to 1) than are the activity 
cognition responses. Two items account for over half of these 
intra-group differ ij..:ces, item 54 on attending short courses to 
update knowledge and item 55 on taking counseling and guidance 
course. These items also are the only ones not included in the 
legitimacy ascriptions which are granted to the only accepted 
counter-role group, administrators. 



EXPECTATIONS FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS 



Seeking Advice in Curriculum Orientations 

Within content category "Seeking Advice in Curriculum Orienta- 
tions", shown in Table 45, counter-role activity cognitions differ 
from those of Distributive Education teachers on only three of 
eight items. The behaviors in question have to do with seeking 
public approval before changing the local Distributive Education 
program, seeking program guidelines from the state Distributive 
Education headquarters, and giving consideration to wishes of the 
local school administration in establishing the number of .mtside 
activities in which to have students participate . In each of the 
nine cases where a group's responses differ from those of Distribu- 
tive Education teachers, the Distributive Education teachers report 
a greater extent of the activity (closer to "always") than do the 
counter-role groups. Non-vocational students and counselors differ 
from Distributive Education teachers on three itema, administrators 
on two, and vocational students on one. 

The normative expectations of counter-role respondents differ 
from those of Distributive Education teachers on only two items 
relating to guidance in curriculum orientation. Five of the six 
counter-role groups express less desire for Distributive Education 
teachers to consult non-official sources on possible curriculum 
changes than is expressed by the Distributive Education teachers. 
Both vocational and non-vocational students express less desire 
thnn the teachers for their considering local administrations 
wishes regarding the number of outside activities in which students 
participate. 

Considering disparities between activity cognitions and norma- 
tive expectations within the sampled positions, it appears that 
intra-group differences exceed those previously described as exist- 
ing between positions. For each group of respondents, including 
Distributive Education teachers, normative expectations for item 18, 



ERIC 
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TABLE 45. ACTIVITV COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOR DISTRIBimiVE EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
SEEKING ADVICE IN CURRICULUM ORIENTATION 



Reiulci of Inter- and Intra-poiUlonal Conparlioni 
(All values are mean responses on a aix-point "alwaya-to-never" continuum) 



Respondent posltif :S— 



^tem 

k 


number «nd 2/ 

urirdci/ Instrument— 


D.E. 

Tchr 


hvr 


NVS 


VS 


Par 


C 


18. 


Obtain parents' 


a 


3.7 


3.6 


3.7 


3.9 


3.4 


4.1 




opinions on what 


n 


2.4 


3.0 


2.8 


2.5 


2. fa 


3.1 




is to be taught 


a-n 




# 


# 


# 


ik 




30. 


Consult atate per* 


a 


1.5 


2.1 


2.5 


2.0 


1.5 


1.7 




sonnel before 


n 


1.6 


1.9 


2.3 


1.9 


1.6 


1.9 




changing courses 


a-n 














35. 


Consult local ad- 


a 


1.8 


2.2 


2.5 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 




ministration before 


n 


1.5 


1.4 


1.8 


1.8 


1.5 


1.3 




changing courses. 


a-n 




# 


# 








A6. 


Consult non-official 


a 


2.4 


2.6 


3.4 


3.2 


2.9 


2 9 




sources on possible 


n 


1.7 


2.3* 


3.3* 


2.8* 


2.9>f 


2.4 




curriculum changea 


a-n 


# 












49. 


Seek public support 


a 


2.8 


3.0 


3.8* 


3.3 


3.0 


3.8*^ 




before changing 


n 


2.4 


2.5 


3.0 

M 


2.9 


3.0 


2-4 




program 


a-n 






W 






w 


G9. 


Seek state office 


a 


1.5 


1.8 


2.9* 


2.5* 


1.9 


2.2* 




guldlinea on 


n 


1.6 


2.1 


2.3 


2.1 


1.9 


2.2 




program 


a-n 






# 








37. 


Rely on local admin- 


a 


2.6 


2.2 


3.2 


2.7 


2.0 


2.9 




istration re no. 61 


n 


2.9 


2.5 


2.6 


2.8 


2-2 


2.4 




type of adult claaaes 


a-n 














59 


Consider local admin- 


a 


1.6 


2.0 


2.5* 


1.8 


1.9 


2.4* 




istration on no. of 


n 


1.1 


1.6 


2.0* 


1.9* 


1.7 


1.3 




outaide activities 


a-n 




« 


# 






# 



y Itema are shown In their complete form Ir. Appendix A. 

2/ Instruments ai» designated as follows: a, activity cognitions; n, normative expectations 

a-n, a comparison between activity cognition and normative expectation responses for each 
rifipundent posUlon. 

U Pusltluns are indicated as follows: D.E. Tchr, Distributive Education teacher; NVT, nun- 

vocational teacher; NVS, nun-vocational student; VS, vocational student; Par, parent; 

C, counselor; Adm, administrator. 

* Asterisk Indicates the group response differs significantly (p <.U5) from that of Dis- 
tributive Education teachers. 

# Number sign Indicates activity cognition responses differ significantly (p ♦ .05) from 
normative expectation responses In the comparlaon Immediately above the symbol. 



Atim 



4.1 

1.1 



2.0 

2.0 



1, 

1 . 

ri 



i.l 

2.4* 



2 fa 

2.1 



2 , 1 * 

1.9 



2 6 
2.5 



2 . 1 * 

1.4 

# 
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"Obtaining Parents' Opinions of What is to be Taught," are signif? 
cantly higher (closer to a score of 1) than the activity cognitions. 
A similar pattern for non-vocational teachers, non^vocational stu- 
dents, counselors, and administrators appear on item. 33, and item 
59, both concerned with consulting local administrators. 

Vocational students and parents of vocational students provide 
the fewest intra-group disparities between activity cognitions and 
normative e ectations with one such difference per group. Non- 
vocational students provide the greatest number of such differences, 
five, followed by counselors with four, administrators and non-voca- 
tional teachers with three each, and Distributive Education teachers 
themselves with two. 

In summary, it appears that non-vocational students are respon- 
sible for the greatest number of differences in this content cate- 
gory. Parents are the group least frequently involved. Two of the 
items (30 and 37) elicit no significantly different response pat- 
terns either within or between respondent groups. The first of 
these is concerned with consulting state personnel before changing 
courses and the second with relying on local administration for 
setting up adult courses. 

The Distributive Education teachers are willing to accept as 
legitimate the expectations of only one of the counter-role groups, 
administrators, and that only in the matters of consultation with 
state and local administration before changing courses. 



Developing Curriculum Content and Objectives 

Table ^6 shows responses concerning Distributive Education 
teachers for content category II, "Developing Curriculum Content 
and Objectives." Counter-role activity cognitions differ signif i** 
cantly from those of Distributive Education teachers themselves on 
six out of nine items. The two on which four inter-positional ^ 
differences v.;ccur are items 26 and item 58. Item 26 has to do with 
"Discussion Development of Good Study Habits, while item 58 deals 
with "Emphasizing the Latest Techniques in the Field." In all 
cases of activity cognition differences, the responses of Distribu- 
tive Education teachers are higher (closer to score of 1) than 
those of the counter-roles. Non-vocational students and counselors 
differ most frequently from Distributive Education teachers--each 
on four items; non-vocational teachers and counselors each differ 
from Distributive Education teachers on three items. Parents show 
no significant disparities with Distributive Education teachers on 
activity cognitions. 

Normative expectations Distributive Education teachers have 
for themselves differ significantly from those of others on seven 
items. Disagreements between their own and the expectations of 
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TABLE 46. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
DEVELOPING CURRICULUM CONTENT AND OBJECTIVES 



Results of Inter* and lntrs*posltlonsl Cosipsrlsons 
(All values ara siaan rasponses on a six-point "always-to-naver" continuum) 



3 / 

Respondent positions*" 



Item number and 2/ 

kav uordil.' Inatrument— 


D.E. 

Tchr 


NVT 


NVS 


VS 





c 


Adm 


5. Hava objsctiva to 


a 


3.0 


2.3 


3.1 


3.8* 


2.8 


3.3 


3.1 


train non-collega 


n 


3.2 


2.3* 


2.5* 


3.6 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


orlanCad atudanta 


a-n 
















21a Kaap course con- 


a 


1.4 


1.8 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.9* 


2.0* 


Cent up Co dato 


n 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 




a-n 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


25. Emphasl^s shop 


a 


2.3 


2.6 


3.3* 


3.2* 


3.0 


2.3 


2.6 


instruction 


n 


2.0 


2.6* 


3.3* 


2.8* 


3.2* 


2.6 


2.6 


jnost 


a-n 
















26. Discuss develop- 


a 


2.2 


3J* 


3.2* 


2.8 


2.0 


3.6* 


3.0* 


ment of good 


n 


1.3 


1.4 


2.2* 


1.8* 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


study habits 


a-n 


# 


# 


# 


# 




# 


» 


28. Have objective of 


a 


1.4 


1.8 


2.0 


1.9 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


employment after 


n 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.8 


graduation 


a-n 
















29. Emphasise learn- 


a 


1.6 


2.2* 


2.3* 


1.7 


1.8 


2.3* 


2.1 


ing communication 


n 


1.2 


1.2 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


skills 


a-n 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


32. Emphasise practical 


a 


2.3 


2.9 


3.3 


3.0 


3.1 


2.9 


2.8 


skills more than 


n 


2.2 


3.1* 


3.4* 


2.7 . 


2.9 


2.6 


2.6 


theory* 


a-n 
















47a Emphasise training 


a 


2.4 


2.4 


' 3.3 


2.9 


2.8 


2.5 


2.6 


for local manpower 


n 


1.9 


2.4* 


3.3* 


2.8* 


2.4 


2.2 


2.3* 


needs 


a-n 
















48. Emphasise training 


a 


2.7 


3.1 


3.3 


3,2 


3.3 


3.8 


3.1 


for national man- 


n 


.2.4 


2.8 


3.1 


3.2* 


3.0* 


3.2* 


2.7 


power needs 


a-n 
















58. Emphasise latest 


a 


1.8 


2.4* 


2.6* 


2.1 


2.2 


2.6* 


2.6* 


techniques in 


n 


1.3 


1.7* 


2.0* 


1.6 


1.9* 


1.5 


1.8* 

M 


field 


a-n 


» 


# 


# 


# 




# 


# 



Footnotes are shown following Table 45 



four counter-role groups occur in items 25, 47, and 58. There are 
no significant disagreements on items 21 or 29. On six of the seven 
items on which significant differences occur, the Distributive Edu- 
cation teachers' responses are higher than the responses of counter- 
roles. However, in item 5, "Have Objective to Train Non-Co liege 
Oriented Students," the normative expectations of both non-voca- 
tional teachers and non- vocational students are higher (closer to 
score of 1) than those of the vocational teachers.' Non-vocational 
teachers and non-vocational students accouL.: for the greatest 
number of differences (five each), while counselors and administra- 
tors are closest to consensus with the Distributive Education 
teachers on what should be expected of them. 
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In this particular category there are fewer intra-group dis- 
parities between activity cognitions and normative expectations 
than differences between groups of respondents. Intra-positional 
disparities occur for all respondent groups on items 21 and 29, 
which relate to emphasizing shop instruction and learning com- 
munication skills. Comparing responses within each counter-role, 
normative expectations are always higher than activity cognition 
responses. With the exception of parents who show only two differ- 
ences between what is about the 



Distic-ibutive Education lent groups, in- 



In summary, it appears that in developing curriculum content 
and objectives, non-vocational teachers and non-vocatioral students 
differ from this type of vocational teacher most often in what is 
expected and what is perceived about their activities. Parents 
differ least often. There is considerable variation in responses 
among the ten items. Item 58, which deals with emphasizing the 
latest techniques in the field, elicits some fourteen differences, 
while item 28 "Have Objective of Employment After Graduation" 
elicits none. 

The legitimate right of vocational students to define one cur- 
ricular activity for Distributive Education teachers is accepted by 
them. It is the discussion of the development of good study habits. 
On the other hand, local school administrators are accepted as 
legitimate sources of role definition in six of these ten item’s con- 
cerned with curriculum. 



Choosing Methods and Procedures of Instruction 

In category III, "Choosing Methods and Procedures of Instruc- 
tion," presented in Table 47, counter-role activity cognitions 
differ significantly from those of Distributive Education teachers 
on eight of the ten activity items. Distributive Education teachers 
report ?.n all of these that' they engage in the activity to a greater 
extent than is perceived by any of the counter-role groups. Non- 
vocational teachers and administrators show six differences from 
the Distributive Education teachers, while non-vocational students 
and counselors differ somewhat less, four times each. 

The normative expectations of counter-roles differ from those 
of Distributive Education teachers on six items within this content 
category. With the exception of a non-vocational teacher-Distribu- 
tive Education teacher discrepancy on item 4, the Distributive Edu- 
cation teachers’ normative expectations are higher (closer to 1) 
than those of the couiter-roles . Item 17, which deals with the 
vocational teachers talking with students more than other teachers, 
reveals a pattern in which all counter-role responses differ signifi- 
cantly from those of the Distributive Education teachers. Across all 



eluding the teachers. 
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TABLE 47. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
CHOOSING METHODS AND PROCEDURES OF INSTRUCTION 

Results of Inter* and Intra*posltional Comparisons 

(All values are mean responses on a six-point "always-to-never" continuum) 



Item number and 
kev wordsi./ 


2/ 

Instrument— 






3/ 

Respondent positions— 






D.E. 

Tchr 


NVT 


NVS 


VS 


Par 


c 


Adm 


!• 


Use different In- 


a 


2.1 


2.7* 


3.0* 


2.7* 


2.2 


2.8* 


3.0* 




structlonal methods 


n 


1.7 


2.4* 


2.2 


1.8 


1.8 


2.6* 


2.4* 






a-n 


# 




# 


# 


# 






4. 


Require making up 


a 


2.2 


2.9 


2.7 


2.9 


2.9 


3.1 


2.9 




work missed for 


n 


1.6 


1.2* 


2.2 


2.3 


2.1 


1.7 


1.2 




contests^ etc 


a-n 




# 






# 


# 




6. 


Have same grading 


a 


2.3 


3.1* 


3.1 


2.5 


2.1 


2.8 


3.3* 




system as others 


n 


2.4 


2.8 


3.1 


2.8 


2.1 


2.3 


2.0 






a-n 
















12. 


Minimise student 


a 


1.6 


2.2* 


2.6* 


2.0 


1.7 


2.2 


2.1 




absences for con- 


n 


1.4 


1.6 


1.9 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.5 




testSy etc 


a-n 




# 


# 










17. 


Talk with stu- 


a 


1.8 


3.0* 


2.9* 


2.1 


2.2 


3.5* 


2.8* 




dents more than 


n 


1.6 


2.9* 


2.9* 


2.1* 


2.4* 


2.8* 


2.5* 




other teachers 


a-n 
















20. 


Keep teaching 


a 


1.5 


1.9 


1.6 


1.4* 


1.2* 


2.1* 


2.3* 




methods current 


n 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 






a-n 




# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


22. 


Keep equipment 


a 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.4 


1.9 


1.9 




current 


n 


1.1 


1.1 


l.'J 


1.1 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 






a-n 


# 


# 


# 


# 




# 


# 


24. 


Prepare as well 


a 


1.5 


2.3* 


2,0 


1.7 


1.6 


2.0 


2.5* 




for presentations 


n 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.5* 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 




as other teachers 


a-n 


# 


# 


# 




# 


# 


# 


31. 


Prepare and fol- 


a 


1.8 


2.7* 


3,1* 


2.8* 


1.8 


2./* 


2.5* 




low a teaching 


n 


1.5 


2.2* 


2.5* 


2.1* 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 




plan 


a-n 








# 




# 


# 


70. 


Allow students 


a 


3.4 


3.2 


3.8 


3.7 


4.5* 


3.6 


3.2 




more freedom 


n 


3.5 


4.5* 


4.3 


3.5 


4.8* 


4.8* 


4.7* 






a-n 












# 


# 



Fuotnutos are shown following Table 4^ 



items, the normative expectations of non-vocational teachers ac- 
count for the greatest number of differences. 

Contradictions between activity cognitions and normative ex- 
pectations within groups are greater in number than differences 
between role groups. In almost every case of such disparity, the 
expectation is higher (closer to a score of 1) than the activity 
cognition response, the one exception being the item on allowing 
students more freedom. On this item (70) non-vocational teachers, 
counselors, and administrators all perceive that Distributive Edu- 
cation teachers are actually engaging in the activity more often 
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than it is felt they should* There are also difference^ between 
what is expected and what is perceived among all t^oups on item 20, 
which deals with keeping teaching methods up to date. Non-vocatlon- 
al teachers and counselors show six disagreements each between activ- 
ity cognitions and norms. All response groups. Including Distribu- 
tive Education teachers, have at least four. 

In summary, it appears that for all comparisons non-vocatlonal 
teachers, counselors, ,,and administrators are Involved in the great- 
est number of disparities about methods ana procedures of instruc- 
tion; and parents in the fewest. The greatest number of differences 
both between and within respondent groups appear on item 1 on the use 
of different instructional methods. 

Only school administrators are accepted by Distributive Educa- 
tic”, te^Lohers as a legitimate counter-role source of expectations 
and cognitions. Administrators are considered legitimate for all ex- 
cept two items (17 and 70), both of which deal with the teacher-stu- 
dent Interpersonal relationships. 



Influencing Recruitment and Assignment of Students 

Category IV, "Influencing Recruitment and Assignment of Stu- 
dents" consists of only five items, (Table 48). Activity cognitions 



TABLE 48. ACTIVITY COGNI.’IONS AMD NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
INFLUENCING RECRUITMENT AND ASSIGNMENT OF STUDENTS 

Results of Inter* and Intra~poaitional Compariaonr 
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of counter-role groups are significantly different from those of 
Distributive Education teachers on three of these items (41, 42, 

46). In each case the activity cognitions of Distributive Edu- 
cation teachers are higher than those of the counter-roles. For 
item 66, "Suggest Counselors Admitting Poor Students Change Policies," 
the cognitions of all six of the counter-role groups are significant- 
ly lower than those of Distributive Education teachers. Non-vocatior 
al teachers differ most often (three times) with Distributive Educa- 
tion teachers on activity cognitions. 

Counter-role normative expectations differ from those of Dis- 
tributive Education teachers on four of the five items in this con- 
tent category. On these four items, all of the counter-role groups 
with the exception of parents differ significantly from Distribu- 
tive Education teachers. In each case the Distributive Education 
teachers' average normative expectation is higher than those of the 
others . 

There are fewer differences between activity cognitions and 
normative expectations within each group than the differences just 
described as existing among the groups. In all cases where norma- 
tive expectation-activity cognition disparities occur, the normativ 
expectations are higher. The item on advising parents of benefits oi 
vocational education (19) shows six intra-group differences. Dis- 
tributive Education teachers show the greatest number of those diffc*’- 
ences, three of the five items. 

In all comparisons made for this content category, ail count 
roles with the exception of parents account for some disparities , 
Non-vocational teachers are involved in the greatest number of dis« 
agreements on activity cognitions (three) while Distributive Edu- 
cation teachers have the highest number of intra-group dispar itii*s 
(three). Parents are the only counter-role group showing no sig,nii:* 
cant differences on normative expectations. All other counter-ro ! .* 
groups have four such differences each. 

The Distributive Education teachers accept as legitimate tik 
right of administrators to observe and judge their activities coo* 
nected with recruiting and assigning students except for eiiwoiiiragier 
high ability students to take classes (item 42). They accept tik 
legitimacy of parents in the matter of advising parents of ben. fits 
of vocational education. 



Assisting in Post High School Placement of Students 



Table 49 presents tl«e results of data within c tegory V, 
"Assisting in Post High Stfiool Piacemeut of Students." Guunttr- 
roie activity cognitions differ from those of the Distributive Eda« 
cation teachers on four items (15, 34, 60, 68). In all of tliese 
cases, activity cognition responses of the Distributive Education 
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TABLE 49. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NOKMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOB DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
ASSISTING IN POST HIGH SCHOOL PLACEMENT OP STUDENTS 

Rtfultf of Inter* and lntra*posltlonal Coatparlaona 
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teachers are higher than those o£ the counter-roles. The Distribu- 
tive Education teachers highest activity cognition (1.1) occurs 
with regard to maintaining up-to-date job placeraent records (Item 
36). All six counter-role groups disagree with the Distributive 
Education teachers on this particular item. Non-vooatlonal teachers 
and non-v*ocatlonal students differ from the Distributive Education 
teachers most frequently on activity cognitions, four times each. 

The normative expectation responses of counter-role personnel 
differ from those of Distributive Education teachers on the same 
four items which account for the activity cognition disparities. 

On each of these four Items, the normative expectations of the Dis- 
tributive Education teachers themselves indicate more desire to en- 
gage In these activities than the counter-role groups expect. Non- 
vocational students account for the greatest number of inter-group 
norcii (tlve differences (three); vocational students, counselors, and 
administrators are involved in the fewest (one each). 

In this particular content category, the disparities between 
groups are greater than the Intra-group differences between activity 
cognitions and normative expectations. There are 28 Inter-group 
differences, but only 19 Intra-group differences. The largest 
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number o£ differences between expectations and cognitions (five) 
occur in response to the item dealing with the giving of informa- 
tion on where jobs can be obtained (item 8). In all intra-group 
differences, normative expectations are higher (closer to a scon 
of 1) than activity cognition responses. Such intra-group dispari- 
ties are most common among non-vocational teachers (five)* ^^md 
counselors and administrators (four). 

Considering disparities as a whole, non-vocational teachers and 
non-vocational students are involved in the greatest number in this 
content category. Parents are the group least frequently involved 
in such differences. One of the items (7) elicits no significantiy 
different response pattern either within or between respondent 
groups; it is concerned with training students in applying and inter- 
viewing for jobs. 

In the post high school placement of students, the Distributive 
Education teachers recognize the legitimacy of counter-role expecta- 
tions and cognitions only in isolated cases. Adrainistiators ar» 
granted legitimacy only for item concerned with maintaining up- 

to-date job placement records, iarents have a legitimate right to 
judgments concerning the Distributive Education Teacher training 
students in applying and interviewing for jobs (item 7) and giving 
information on where jobs can be obtained. 



Fstablishinidi Working Conditions and Facilities 



Within the content category about establishing working condi- 
tions and facilities, (VI), counter-role activity cognitions differ 
from those of Distributive Education teachers on all four of the 
items included in the category as can be seen in Table 50. Wher^ 
significant differences occur, the teachers' activity cognitions art*, 
with two exceptions, always higher than those of any of tie counter- 
roles. One exception to this occurs in item 13, "Have a Lower (’!;iss 
Load than Non-Vocat Lonai Teachers." On this item, administrators 
indicate by their activity cognition response that they p». iceLw 
this to be true about DistrihutiLve Education teacliers more oiten 
than Distributive Education teachers themselves think. The other 
e'xception occurs on item 27. When responding to this particular 
item, parents* activity cognitions are higher than those oi the Dis- 
tributive Education teachers. Non-vocational students differ most. 
frequently (three times) from Distributive Education teachers wliilf 
counselors differ least o: 



Guimter-role norinji.e'- expectations also differ s ignincaut ly 
from those of DistribuLj • Education teachers on all foai of the 
items within this contiuit categt)i:y. On items 13, 23, and 2/, L!k 



expectations of ail 
different from those 
on ituoi 38 only the 



six counter-role groups are significantly 
of the Distributive Education teaeheis, whereuN 
non-vocational students and vocational studio 
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TABLE 50. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORHAIIVE EXEECIATIOHS 
FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
ESTABLISHING WORKING CONDITIONS AND FACILITIES 

Raiulcs of Incer- and Incra-poalclonal Comparlaona 
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differ significantly. When responding to items 13, 23, and 38, the 
Distributive Education teachers' normative expectation average scores 
are higher (closer to 1) than any of the corresponding counter-role 
scores. However, item 27, relating to teaching academic subjects in 
special situations, elicits from all counter-roles normative expecta- 
tions which are higher than those of the Distributive Education teach- 
ers. All six counter-role respondents evidently think that the Dis- 
tributive Education teachers should do this in certain situations 
much more often than the Distributive Education teachers themselves 
think. The greatest number of differences in normative expectations 
occurs between the Distributive Education teachers and students, 
both non-vocatlonal students and vocational (four times each). 

Disparities between activity cognitions and normative expecta- 
tions occur on all items except item 23. It appears that the inter- 
group differences are fewer than these cognition-expectation differ- 
ences. Items 13 and 38 elicit five such differences. Generally 
the normative expectations are higher than the activity cognition 
responses. But the responses elicited from non-vocatlonal teachers 
and administrators on item 13 indicate that these two counter-roles 
believe that Distributive Education teachers have a relatively 
lower class load more often than they should. In summary, it ap- 
pears that non-vocatloual students and administrators are involved 
in the greatest number of both intra- and inter-group disparities 
about working conditions and facilities for Distributive Education 
teachers<» Counselors .hew the fewest number of differences. The 
item concerning the class load of Distributive Education teachers 
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is responsible for the greatest number of both inter- and intra- 
group differences, fourteen in all. 

Only administrators are recognized as a legitimate source of 
expectations. This holds true only on two of the fom: items. 



Arranging Fina n cial Matters 

Category VII deals with "Arranging Financial Matters." Within 
this content category, as shown in Table 51, activity cognitions 
of Distributive Education teachers differ from those of some of the 
counter-roles on four of the five items. On item 61, the activity 
cognitions of the Distributive Education teachers are higher than 
those of the counter-roles, while on items 36 and 39, the activity 
cognitions of the counter-roles are higher (closer to a score of 1) 
than the corresponding responses elicited from the Distributive 
Education teachers. On item 2, concerned with whether Distributive 
Education teachers are paid more than others with comparable train- 
ing, the activity cognitions of non-vocational students, vocational 
students, and parents are lower than that of the Distributive Edu- 
cation teachers, while the activity cognition responses of the 
counselors are higher than the mean responses of the Distributive 
Education teachers. Non-vocatioiial students, vocational students, 
parents, and counselors are the counter-role groups differing 



TABLE 51. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NOkMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACJIERS CONCERNING THEIR 
ARRANGING FINANCIAL HATTERS 
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most frequently (three times each) from the Distributive Education 
teachers. Non-vocational teachers and administrators differ less 
(twice each). 

Counter-role normative expectations vary significantly from 
those of the Distributive Education teachers on three of the items 
(2, 39, and 61). The normative expectations of the teachers are 
usually higher than those of the counter-roles, as is evident on 
item 2. The counter-role respondents, especially the non-vocational 
teachers, indicate rather strongly that they feel Distributive Edu- 
cation teachers should not be paid more than others with comparable 
training. Within this content category on financial matters, ad- 
ministrators differ most frequently from the Distributive Education 
teachers on normative expectations. 

Differences exist between activity cognitions and normative 
expectations on all items except item 61. It appears that the 
total number of these intra-group differences is less than dis- 
agreements on cognitions and on expectations between responding 
groups. Where intra-group differences occur, the norm responses 
are usually higher chan the activity cognition responses, but not 
on item 2 about Distributive Education teachers' relative pay. On 
this item, the activity cognition responses of the non-vocational 
teachers, non-vocational students, counselors, and administrators 
are higher than their normative expectations. The greatest number 
of activity cognition normative expectation disparities appear for 
item 9, "Inform State Offices When Local Budget is Inadequate." 

There are no such intra-group differences on item 61; "Consult 
State Office First on Equipment Orders." Distributive Education 
teachers and non-vocational students account for three intra- 
group disparities each. 

Within this particular content category, non-vocational stu- 
dents are involved in the greatest number of differences. Item 2, 
alone calls forth thirteen disparities. From the responses tu 
item 2, it would appear that while non-vocational teachers, counsel- 
ors, and administrators agree that the Distributive Education teach- 
ers are paid more, they feel that they should not be paid more. 

The only counter-role recognized by the Distributive Education 
teachers as legitimate is that of administrator; but this holds 
true only for two of the five items. 



Relating Generally with Local and State Officials 

Content category VIII, "Relating Generally With Local and 
State Officials," as shown in Table 52 contains significant differ- 
ences between Distributive Educatlo i teachers and counter-roles in 
five of seven activity cognitions oi items 10, 11, 14, 43, and 45. 
With one exception, the activity cognitions oJE the Distributive 



TABLE 52. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS FOR 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR RELATING 
GENERALLY WITH LOCAL AND STATE ADMINISTRATION 

Results of Inter- and Intra-positlonal Comparisons 
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Education teachers are always higher than those of the ^ oimter-role 
in question. The one exception occurs in parents' responses to 
item 14, related to informing the state office on matters discussed 
by administrators. This item accounts for more differences Ii; 
activity cognitions than the others. The counter*role group differ- 
ing most frequently from the Distributive Education teachers is the 
non-vocational students; non-vocational teachers, on the other hand, 
never differ significantly with them. 

Counter-role normative expectations differ from those of Dis- 
tributive Education teachers on four of the seven behavior Ite'ijs ia 
this content category. Again, as with activity cognitions, the norm 
responses of the Distributive Education teachers are generally higher 
than those of counter-roJes; the one exception to this is when ad- 
ministrators indicate that the teachers should report work problems 
to local admini St ratcurs mote Chao ^he Distributive Education teach- 
ers themselves think tliey should. Again, non-vocat itmal students 
are Involved in the greatest number ot normative differences; par- 
ents and counselors are Involved in none. 
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Considering differences between activity cognitions and norma- 
tive expectations within each respondent group, it appears that 
these differences exceed the inter-group differences on the two 
types of responses. In all cases except one, the normative expecta- 
tion is higher than the corresponding activity cognition for that 
item. On item 11, "Inform State Office on Matters Discussed by 
Administrators," the activity cognition responses of parents are 
higher than tneir normative expectations. Items 14 and 43 on in- 
forming and influencing state officials elicit the greatest number 
of cognition-expectation differences (six each). On the other 
hand, there is almost complete correspondence between activity 
cognitions and normative expectations for items 45 and 65, both of 
which also concern relations with the state office. Vocational 
students show only one difference between activity cognitions and 
normative expectations. Non-vocational students provide the greatest 
number of such differences, five. 

In summary, it appears that item 14, "Inform Administrators on 
Matters Discussed by State," contains the greatest number of intra- 
and inter-group differenceii (nine) with Item 45 "Report Work Problems 
to State Office" having the fewest. Non-vocational students are the 
group most frequently involved in such differences (twelve), and 
parents least frequently (three). 

Administrators are recognized as legitimate sources of expecta- 
tions for all but t\jo of the items dealing with general relational 
and communication pattersn. 



Developing the Image of Vocational Education 

Table 53 presents information for content category IX, "Develop- 
ing the Image of Vocational Education." Copnter-role activity cog- 
nitions differ significantly from those of Distributive Education 
teachers on all items except number 40. For each, of these signifi- 
cant differences, the activity cognitions of the Distributive Edu- 
cation teachers are higher than those of the counter-roles. On 
four of the items (3, 52, 63, and 64), the activity cognitions of 
all six of the sampled counter-roles differ from those of the Dis- 
tributive Education teachers. Item 40 on having adult classes pre- 
sents such inter-group differences. Both non-vocational students 
and counselors have high numbers of significant disagreements with 
the Distributive Education teachers, nine and eight disagreements 
respectively. Vocational students and parent^ have the fewest such 
differences (five each). 

Counter-role normative expectations differ from those of the 
Distributive Education teachers on eight of the ten items described 
in this content catwgory. Again items 3, 52, 63, 64, as well as 
item 67, elicit from all six counter-roles normative expectations 
which are significantly different from those of the Distributive 
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TABLE 53. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
DEVELOPING THE IMAGE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Results of inter- and Intra-positional Comparisons 

(All values are mean responses on a six-point "always-to-never** continuum) 



3/ 

Respondent positions^" 

Item number and 

key wordsi' ’ Instrument-^ Tchr NVT NVS \fS Par C ^ra 



3. Deal with influential 
community members more 
than other teachers 

33. Develop good relation- 
ships with other 
teachers 

40. Have adult classes 
when local groups 
want them 

50. Behave appropriately 
in public places 



52* Send articles on 

activities to local 
newspapers 

57. Work to improve 
image of field in 
community 

G2» Avoid participate 
ing in controver- 
sial groups 

63. Initiate contact 
with public more 
than others 

64. Use local contacts 
to develop pro- 
gram 

67. Perfom free ser- 
vices as part of 
their job 



a 


1.4 


2.6* 


3.3* 


n 


1.2 


2.5* 


2.7* 


a-n 


a 


1.2 


2.2* 


2.0* 


n 

a-n 


1.1 


1.2 

# 


1.8* 


a 


2.7 


2.8 


3.5 


n 


1.6 


1.9 


2.3 


a-n 


# 


# 


it. 


a 


1.2 


1.4 


1.9* 


n 


1.0 


1.2 


1.6 


a-n 


a 


1.2 


2.2* 


2.6* 


n 

a-n 


1,1 


1.7* 

# 


2.1* 


a 


lo2 


1.9* 


2.2* 


n 


1.0 


1.2 


1.6* 


a-n 


# 


it 


it 


a 


1.8 


2.4 


3.8* 


n 


1.8 


2.1 


3.2 


a-n 


a 


1.0 


2.5* 


3.0* 


n 


1.1 


2.3* 


2.9* 


a-n 


a 


1.3 


2.3* 


2.9* 


n 


1.2 


2.1* 


2.7* 




a 


2.1 


3.4* 


3.9* 


n 


2.2 


3.7* 


3.6* 


a-n 



2.2* 


2.0* 


2.7* 


2.7* 


1.9* 


2.1* 


2.6* 


2.9* 


1.5 


1.5 


2.4* 


2.2* 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 






it 


it 


3.7 


2.7 


3.7 


3.5 


2.5 


2.1 


2.0 


2.0 


# 




it 


it 


1.2 


1.1 


1.4 


1.5 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.9* 


1.8* 


2.3* 


2.0* 


1 6* 


1.6* 


1.7* 


1.7* 






it 




1.5 


1.5 


2.0* 


1.9* 


1.3* 


1.3* 


1.2 


1.4* 






it 


it 


2.6* 


2.3 


2.6* 


2.1 


2.6* 


2.3 


2.5* 


2.0 


it 








2.1* 


2.1* 


2.4* 


2.0* 


1.7* 


2.0*' 


2.2* 


2.4* 


2.2* 


2.0* 


2.4* 


2.1* 


1.9* 


2.0* 


1.9* 


2.3* 


2.6 


J.4* 


3.4* 


3.1* 


3.0* 


4.1* 


3.5* 


3.6* 



Footnotes are shown following Table 45 



Education teachers. On items 40 and 50, there is agreement. In 
every case where a significant difference occurs, the normative ex- 
pectation score of the Distributive Education teachers is closer to 
1, indicating that those in counter-roles express less desire for 
teachers to engage in these activities than the teachers themselves. 
Both groups of students account for the greatest number of differences 
in normative expectations (seven each); non-vocational teachers have 
somewhat fewer (five). 

In this particular content category, there are fewer disparities 
between normative expectations and activity cognitions than inter- 
group differences. On five items no such differences occur. Most of 
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tbe disparities occur on item 40, "Have Adult Classes When Local 
Groups Want Them," and on item 57, "Work to Improve Image of Field 
in Community." When these intra-group differences occur the norma- 
tive expectations are with one exception higher than the correspond- 
ing activity cognition responses. Parents show no intra-group differ- 
ences between activity cognitions and normative expectations; both 
non-vocational teachers and counselors, on the other hand, exhibit 
four each. 

Considering all the kinds of comparisons in this category about 
the image of ’vocational education the non-vocational students and 
counselors account for the greatest number of differences (eighteen 
each); parents are involved in the fewest (eleven). An examination 
of the items shows that item 52 brings forth the greatest number of 
significant differences. It deals with sending articles on activ- 
ities to local newspapers. 

By and large, the Distributive Education teachers accept the 
legitimacy of administrators' expectations and cognitions in the 
area of image-building. 



Seeking In-Service Professional Development 

The final content category is entitled "Seeking In-Service 
Professional Development," and the data for Distributive Education 
teachers are presented in Table 54. Within this category the 
activity cognitions of counter-roles differ from those of Distribu- 
tive Education teachers on all five items. Item 54, "Attend Short 
Courses to Update Knowledge," shows significant differences from 
all six counter-role groups. Items 51, 53, and 36 show differences 
between the Distributive Education teachers and five of the six 
sampled counter-roles. On item 55 concerning counseling or guidance 
courses, only parents differ from the teachers in their activity 
cognitions. These activity cognitions of the parents are the only 
ones in which a counter-role mean response is higher (closer to a 
score of 1) than that of the Distributive Education teachers. The 
four counter-role groups of non-vocational teachers, non-vocational 
teachers, non-vocational students, counselors, and administrators 
are involved in the greatest number of activity cognition differ- 
ences (four each). 

Counter-role normative expectations differ from those of the 
Distributive Education teachers on all items except item 55, "Take 
Counseling or Guidance Courses." Item 54 calls forth the greatest 
number of normative disparities between groups (five). In all 
cases where differences exist, the mean responses for the Distribu- 
tive Education teachers are higher than those of the counfter-roles. 
Non-vocational students are the counter-role group involved in the 
greatest number of differences (four) in normative expectations; 
counselors and administrators are involved least with one difference 
each. 
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TABLE 54. ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR 
SEEKING IN-SERVICE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Results c £ Inter- and Intra-posltlonal Comparisons 

(All values are mean responses on a six-point "always-to-never" continuum) 



Respondent positions*^^ 

Item number and d.E. 



key word si' 


2/ 

Instrument— 


Tchr 


NVT 


NVS 


VS 


Par 


c 


Adm 


51. 


Seek training in 


a 


1.3 


2.5* 


2.5* 


1.7 


1.8* 


2.3* 


2.1* 




public and human 


n 


1.1 


1.4* 


1.8* 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.5* 




relations 


a-*n 


# 




# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


53. 


Take courses to 


a 


1.4 


2.7* 


3.3* 


2.4* 


1.9 


2.9* 


2.7* 




keep methods up 


n 


1.2 


1.6 


2 1* 


2.0* 


1.8* 


1.6 


1.4 




to date 


a-n 




# 


# 






it 




54. 


Attend short 


a 


1.3 


2.7* 


2.7* 


2.2* 


2.2* 


2.4* 


2.3^- 




courses to update 


n 


1.1 


1.7* 


1.7* 


1.9* 


1.8-. 


1.7* 


1.3 




knowledge 


n-n 




# 


a 






it 


# 


55. 


Take counseling 


a 


3.1 


2.9 


2.9 


2.7 


1.8* 


3.5 


3.2 




or guidance 


n 


2.2 


1.9 


1.9 


2.1 


1.6 


2.6 


1.9 




courses 


a-n 


# 


# 


# 


# 




it 




56. 


Arc active in 


a 


1.8 


2.7* 


2.9* 


2.5* 


2.1 


2.8* 


2.5* 




professional edu<« 


n 


1.4 


1.6 


2.3* 


2.3* 


1.8 


1.9 


1.3 




cation groups 


a-n 




if 


# 






it 





Footnotes are shown following Table 



Within this content category, disparities between activity 
cognitions and normative expectations are fewer than the inter- 
group differences. In all cases where these differences between 
normative expectations and activity cognitions are revealed, the 
responses for the former are higher than the responses for the 
latter. As a whole, the groups reveal the greatest number of 
intra-group disparities when responding to item 51, "Seek Training 
in Public and Human Relations." 

A comparison of inter-group disparities on normative expecta- 
tions and on activity cognitions shows that activity cognition 
differences exceed differences in normative expectations. There 
seems to be more consensus on what the Distributive Education teach- 
ers whould do as opposed to what their actual behavior is. Items 
51 and 43, both of which are concerned with further training, show 
the largest number of both inter- and intra-group differences, 
fifteen each. Item 55, "Take Counseling or Guidance Courses," brings 
forth half as many differences. Non-vocational students are the 
counter-role group involved in the greatest number of disparities 
in this category; parents are least frequently involved. 

Administrators are again considered the only legitimate source 
of role expectations, at least on four of the five items. 
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SUMMARIZATION OF ACTIVITY COGNITION AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATION 
DISPARITIES 



In the preceding series of 40 tables and accompanying text, 
emphasis has been upon presenting results by content categories 
and individual items. In this section, attention is given briefly 
to a summarization of activity cognition and normative expectation 
disparities for each of the seven respondent positions sampled. 
Data obtained in relation to each of the four vocational teaching 
fields are treated separately. 



Activity Cognition Disparities, by Respondent Position 



Table 55 summarizes t’ e frequency with which each counter-role 
held activity cognitions which were disparate frora those of voca- 
tional teachers toward whom they responded. Values shown in the 
body of Table 55 are the percentages of stimulus items on which 
count^er-role activity cognitions differed significantly from those 
of vocational teachers. Activity cognitions reported by non-voca- 
tional students differed more from those of vocational teachers 
than did those reported by any other counter-role. However, with 
the exception of parents, all counter-roles differed from Voca- 
tional Agriculture teachers and Trade and Industrial teachers on 
over one-half of the 70 activity items presented s stimuli. 



TABLE 55. SUMMARY OF ACTIVITY COGNITION DISPARITIES, 
BY FIELD OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
POSITION OF COUNTER- ROLE 

Percentages of Items on which Six Counter-roles Differed 

frora Vocational Teachers 

(Values are percentages of total number <f 
stimulus items; n=70 items) 



Position _ 


Vocational 


teaching fields 


Vo.Ag 


T 6e I 


Tech. Ed. 


D.E. 


Non-vocational teacher 


73 


51 


7 


44 


Non-vocational student 


79 


86 


3 


59 


Vocational student 


66 


70 


7 


35 


Parent 


37 


47 


6 


27 


Counselor 


54 


69 


1 


44 


Administrator 


63 


53 


7 


46 
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Normative Expectation Disparities « by Respondent Position 



Table 56 is a summary of the frequencies with which each 
counter-role differed from vocational teachers on normative expecta- 
tions. Nen'ly all of the values in Table 56 are smaller than corre- 
sponding values in Table 55, indicating that there is generally 
less disagreement as to what vocational teachers should do than 
regarding what they actually do. Non-vocational students again were 
the counter-role most disparate from vocational teachers. However, 
vocational students also showed a h(Lgh frequency of uisagreement . 
Parents were replaced by administrators and counselors in having 
the lowest general frequency or disagreement. 



TABLE 56. SUMMARY OF NORMATIVE EXPECTATION DISPARITIES, 
BY FIELD OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AI^D 
POSITION OF COUNTER-ROLE 

Percentages of Items on which Six Counter-roles Differed 

from Vocational Teachers 



(Values are percentages of total number of 
stimulus items; n=70 items) 



Position 


Vocational 


teaching field 


s 


Vo.Ag. 


T 6c I 


Tech. Ed. 


D.Eo 


Non-vocational teacher 


46 


47 


6 


40 


Non-vocational student 


53 


81 


7 


56 


Vocational student 


52 


76 


6 


46 


Parent 


45 


34 


9 


29 


Counselor 


23 


30 


7 


30 


Adniinistrater 


28 


40 


9 


37 



Disparities Between i etivltv Cognitions and Normative Expectation s 

The frequency with which each respondent group bad disparities 
between its reported activity cognitions and normative expectations 
is shown in Table 57. The frequency of disparities of this type 
was quite high for a number of respondent positions, including, in 
some cases, vocational teachers themselves. Non-vocational students, 
non-vocational teachers, and adpiinlstrators generally had the greatest 
number of intra-positional disparities. Parents appeared to havQ tb*:' 
fewest. 



TABLE 57. SUMMARY OF ACTIVITY COGNITION VS. NORMATIVE 
EXPECTATION DISPARITIES, BY FIELD OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND POSITION OF RESPONDENT 

Percentages of Items on which Six Counter-roles Differed 

from Vocational Teachers 

(Values are percentages of total number of 
stimulus items; n=70 items) 



Vocational teaching fields 



Position 


Vo.Ak. 


T 6e I 


Tech. Ed. 


D.E. 


Vocational teacher 


53 


77 




24 


35 


Non-vocational teacher 


71 


76 




47 


52 


Non-vocational student 


77 


80 




13 


49 


Vocational student 


64 


50 




31 


26 


Parent 


31 


40 




10 


17 


Counselor 


39 


64 




33 


51 


Administrator 


66 


69 




14 


51 


DIFFERENCES IN ACTIVITY 


COGNITIONS 


AND NORMATIVE 


EXPECTATIONS: BY 


ECONOMIC REGION. SCHOOL 


SIZE. AND 


COMMUNITY 


SIZE 







One objective of t is study was to determine whether activity 
cognitions and normative expectations held for vocational teachers 
differed significantly among the six economic regions of the state 
and among either schools or communities of differing size. Also 
of interest was the extent to which disparities between activity 
cognitions and normative expectations for vocational teachers 
differed in relation to economic region, school size, or community 
size. 



Due to the fact that different proportions were sampled from 
the various vocational education fields and respondent positions, 
only very general and highly tentative conclusions can be drawn 
from this analysis of the pooled data. However, the results are 
presented to provide additional background for interpreting results 
from the remainder of the study and to suggest an area in which 
further exploration might be justifiod. It should be kept in mind 
that the mixes of vocational programs to which respondents reacted 
in the various eeorECi tc regions, and in the schools and communities 
of differing size, ate not alike. Tie results can be said to be 
indicative only of differences among responses of sampled individ- 
uals regarding general patterns of pri^grams which prevailed in the 
selected schools, regions, and communities at the time of the 
study. 
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Findings relative to s*^tivity cognition and normative expecta- 
tion differences among economic regions and schools and communities 
of differing size are presented in the three sections which follow. 



Differences in Activity Cognitions: by Economic Region, School Size, 
and Community Size 

* Activity cognition responses from all of the seven sampled 
positions and for all four teacher types were pooled and then 
grouped according to the economic regions in which they were 
obtained. For each of the seventy stimulus items, Kruskall-Wallis 
tests were carried out, followed by Mann-Whitney zy tests to 
identify specific inter-regional differences which were statisti- 
cally significant at the .05 level. The same procedure was also 
followed with the activity cognition responses grouped by size of 
school and then by size of community in which they were obtained. 



Results of the Kruskall-Wallis tests indicate that on more 
than five percent of the stimulus items (five percent being expec- 
ted by chance 'variations alone) there are significant differences 
among responses representing the six economic regions and among 
the six sizes of schools and seven sizes of communities being con- 
sidered. In addition, Mann-Whitney test results indicate signifi- 
can difference in over five percent of all possible two-sample 
comparisons for each of the three classification variables. The 
proportion of all possible comparisons found to be significant at 
the .05 probability level is approximately nine percent. In an 
even higher proportion of the two-sample comparisons actually ana- 
lyzed with the Mann-Whitney test (as opposed to the total of all 
possible two-sample comparisons), significant differences are 
found. This is due to the. fact that many comparisons with a high 
probability of non-significance were precluded by the finding of 
non-significant H values on the Kruskall-Wallis one-way analysis 
of variance test. 



In view of the nature of this analysis, statements regarding 
specific differences among the economic regions and among the 
schools and communities grouped by size must be considered highly 
tentative. Weak patterns do emerge for each variable, however, 
indicating some consistency of difference between groups utilized 
in the analyses. Activity cognitions held for vocational teachers 
in the Panhandle and Northwest Plains, the Northeast and North 
Central Region, and in Metropolitan Region Y appear to be some- 
what lower than those held for vocational teachers in the three 
remaining regions. For beth of the variables "school size" and 
"community size", a direct or positive relationship is found between 
size and the extent of vocational teacher activity reported by res- 
pondents on the activity cognitions instrument. This tendency is 
clearly in evidence for both school size and community size, but 
is somewhat masked (for the latter variable) in the largest size 
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classification. The masking occurs as a result of combining many 
responses from the two metropolitan regions, one of which reported 
the highest and the other the lowest activity cognitions when ana- 
lyzed separately as two of the six economic regions. 



Differences in Normative Expectations; by Economic Region, School 
Size, and Community Size 

With the same procedure outlined above for activity cognitions, 
comparisons were made of normative expectation responses obtained 
in different economic regions and in schools and communities of 
differing size. Although there are somewhat fewer significant 
inter-group differences in normative expectations for vocational 
teachers than there are in activity cognitions, the chance level 
of five percent is again exceeded. Of all possible two-sample 
comparisons, the proportions found to be significant are six 
percent for economic regions and eight percent each for school 
size and community size. 

Two economic regions, the Panhandle and Northwest Plains and 
the Northeast and North Central, tend to have the lowest norma- 
tive expectations for vocational teachers. Two regions having 
relatively high normative expectations are the Southwest and 
South Central and the Metropolitan Region. X. The two remaining 
regions are intermediate. 

A direct relationship is found between levels of normative 
expectations and size both of schools and of communities. Re- 
spondents from larger schools and from larger communities indicate 
that vocational teachers should engage to a greater extent in 
various activities than is indicated by respondents from smaller 
schools and from smaller communities. 



Differences Between Activity Cognitions and Normative Expectations ; 
b v Economic Region. School Size, and Community Size 

When disparities between activity cognitions and normative 
expectations within each economic region are considered, no pattern 
of difference among regions is apparent. In each of the six re- 
gions, normative expectations significantly exceed activity cog- 
nitions on over three-fourths of the seventy stimulus items. There 
is little variation among regions, with the lowest having 77 per- 
cent and the highest 84 percent. In no case is there a significant 
difference indicating a greater extent of perceived than of desired 
activity. 

When considering school size, there are fewer disparitier in 
small schools than in larger ones. In very small high schools 
(1 to 49 pupils), normative expectations s ‘gnificantly exceed 
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activity cognitions on 50 percent of the seventy stimulus items. 

B’or schools of the next larger size (50 to 99 pupils), 76 percent 
of the items have significant differences of the same type. The 
proportions of stimulus items which elicited significantly higher 
normative expectation than activity cognition responses for the 
four remaining school size classes are; 100 to 299 pupils, 80 
percent; 300 to 799 pupils, 80 percent; 800 to 1999 pupils, 84 per- 
cent; and 2000 to 3500 pupils, 86 percent. Within each of the six 
school size classifications, activity cognitions exceed normative 
expectations ■>n only one stimulus item. This represents 1.4 per- 
cent of the 70 stimulus items for each group. 

Patterns of disparity between normative expectations and 
activity cognitions, by size of community, closely parallel those 
reported by size of school. However, the general positive relation- 
ship between size and extent of disparity is somewhat less pro- 
nounced. At the ends of the community size continuum, the smallest 
(population less than 500) has disparities on a total of 67 per- 
cent of the items and the largest (pupolation more than 99,999) 
has disparities on a total of 84 percent. In each, activity cog- 
nitions exceed normative expectations on only two (three percent) 
of the total of seventy items. 



Vocational Teacher Satisfaction 



The Vocational Teacher Satisfaction Inventory (VTS) was used 
tD describe the satisfaction level of vocational teachers in rela- 
tion to various aspects of their profession and to test a series 
rf research hypotheses. Mean scores of each of the four types of 
vocational education teachers are presented in tabular form in 
Appendix E for each of the sixty-six different items in the in- 
ventory. 

In this section of the report, consideration is given to a 
series of research hypotheses involving the relationship between 
vocational teacher satisfaction scores and each of twelve attri- 
butes of vocational teachers and their work location. Under 'ach 
of the twelve sub-headings which follow, the general hypothesis 
under consideration has to do with whether job satisfaction differs 
significantly for vocational teachers classified in relation to a 
variable specified in the sub-heading. 



TEACHER TYPES 



In Table 58, means of responses are presented for each com- 
parison which indicated a significant difference between two voca- 
tional teaching fields. All items and comparisons not involved 
In a significant inter-group difference are deleted from the table. 
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TABLE 58. VOCATIONAL TEACKER SATISFACTION, BY 
TYPES OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 

Cckpariioni Retultinf In SignifianC Differences Between Groups of Vocstionsl.Teschers 
(Values are group means on a six-point scale: lower values indicate higher satisfaction) 



vrs 

con«.«iw£ 


Item 

No.i' 




Types 


of vocetlonel 


teechers belns 


compered 


1 . 


Vo.Ag.-^ 
vs. T&I 


Vo.Ag. vs. 
Tech. Ed. 


Vo.Ag. 
vs. D.E. 


X&l vs. 
Tech. Ed. 


T&I vs. 
D.E. 


Tech. Ed* 
vs. D.E. 


I 


1 






3. 4-2. 2 




3. 2-2. 2 


3. 4-2*2 


I * 


14 


2. 8-2. 5 












1 


15 


3.2-2. 7 




3. 2-2. 6 








1 


21 




2. 3-2.8 


2.3<^1.9 


2. 3-2.8 




2. 8-1. 9 


11 


7 


3.0-3. 7 








3. 7-2.9 




11 


9 


3.0-3. 7 


3.0-3. 7 






3. 7-3.1 




11 


53 


2. 6-3. 4 


2. 6-3. 8 








3. 8-2. 8 


111 


16 






3.8-2. 5 




3. 3-2. 5 




111 


17 






2. 8-2.0 




2. 5-3. 5 


3.51.2.0 


111 


20 




2.8-4. 1 




2.9-4. 1 




4. 1-2.4 


111 


35 


3.2-2. 1 




3.2-2. 3 


2. 1-3.9 




3.9-2. 3 


111 


46 


3. 2-2.4 




3. 2-2. 4 


2. 4-4.0 




4. 0-2. 4 


111 


61 




2.3-3. 3 


2. 3-1. 6 




2. 6-1. 6 


3. 3-1. 6 


111 


64 






2.4-1. 7 






2. 3-1. 7 


V 


31 






1.8-1. 4 


1.7-2. 3 




2. 3-1. 4 


V 


42 




2. 3-3. 3 


2. 3-1. 8 








V 


54 




1.9-3. 2 




2.N3.2 




3. 2-1. 9 


V 


56 




2. 4-4.0 




2. 7-4.0 




4. 0-2. 6 


V 


65 




2. 2-3. 2 




2. 1-3. 2 




3. 2-1. 9 


VI 


27 




2. 1-3.1 




2.2-3. 1 




3. 1-2.0 


VI 


26 




2. 1-3.1 




2.2-3. 1 




3. 1-1.8 


VI 


44 


2.0-2. 5 


2.0-3. 5 




2.5-3. 5 




J.5-2.4 


VI 


59 




2. 2-3. 7 


2. 2-2. 7 


2. 5-3. 7 




3. 7-2.7 


Vll 


39 




2. 4-4.0 




2. 7-4.0 




4. 0-2. 6 



y Vocational Teacher Satisfaction (VTS) content categories are listed in Chapter II. 



y Items are shown in Appendix A. 

y Mean values for the first teacher type in each heading are on the left in comparisons of 
means shown under the heading. ' 



In the table, items are ordered according to content cetegorles 
established for the satisfaction Instrument. Mean values are pre- 
sented for Illustrative purposes even though sums of ranks served 
as the basis for tests of significance. 

It can be observed In Table 58 that Vocational Agriculture 
teachers consistently reported higher satisfaction than did Tech- 
nical Education teachers, but lower than Distributive Education 
teachers. Of eight Items on which Vocational Agriculture teachers 
differed from Trade and Industrial teachers, each had higher satis- 
faction on four. The satisfaction of Trade and Industrial teachers 
consistently exceeded that of Technical Education teachers, but was 
generally exceeded by that of Distributive Education teachers. 

The greatest number of significant differences occurred between 
Technical Education and Distributive Education teachers, with the 
latter consistently exceeding the former In satisfaction. 
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Viewing Table 58 by content categories, it can be seen that 
no significant inter-group differences were found in content cate- 
gories IV "Financial Arrangements" or VIII "Professional Associa- 
tion and Interaction." In all other content categories. Technical 
Education teachers ranked low in satisfaction relative to the 
other groups, and Distributive Education teachers ranked relatively 
high. Vocational Agriculture teachers ranked relatively high in 
content categories II "Recruitment and Assignment of Students" 
amJ VI "Public Relations," and relatively low in categories I "Cur- 
riculum Content, Objectives, and Methods of Teaching" and III 
"Working Conditions, Arrangements, Climate, and Facilities." Trade 
and Industrial Education teachers rated relatively high in satis- 
faction in all categories except the second, "Recruitment and 
Assignment of Students," in which they appeared to be the least 
satisfied group. 

Considering the Vocational Teacher Satisfaction instrument as 
a whole. Distributive Education teachers expressed the highest 
satisfaction and Technical Education teachers the lowest. Trade 
and Industrial Education teachers appeared to hold a slight margin 
over Vocational Agriculture teachers in terms of satisfaction. 



AGE OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 



Results of comparisons when satisfaction scores of all voca- 
tional teachers were pooled and then grouped by age are shown in 
Table 59. On the basis of these data, there appears to be a posi- 
tive correlation between age and vocational teacher satisfaction. 
With few exceptions, where significant differences occurred, older 
teachers were more satisfied than younger teachers. The content 
categories in which the relationship appears most clearly are the 
third "Working Conditions and Facilities" and the fifth "General 
Relationships and Administrators and State Office." Only in the 
second content category "Recruitment and Assignment of Students" 
did older vocational teachers express greater dissatisfaction than 
those who were younger. 
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TABLE S9. VOCATIONAL TEACHER SATlSPACnON^ 

BY ACE OP VOCATIONAL TEACHER 

Cowparltont Raiultlng In Significant Dlfferancea Batwean Groufiia of Vocational Taachtra 
(Valuta art group aieana on a alx-polnt acale; lowtr valuta Indlcatt higher aatlaf action) 



VTS 

content 


Item 
No .2/ 




Aae 


cleeelflcatlon comperi 


3/ 

•onr- 




1 w«. 2-^ 


1 VI. 3 


1 ve. 4 


2 ve. 4 


3 ve« 4 


I 


3 


2. 9-2. 4 




2.9-2. 3 






II 


9 






3. 2-3. 8 




3. 3-3.8 


III 


20 




3. 6-2. 8 


3. 6-2. 4 


3. 1-2.4 




III 


35 


3. 4-2. 8 


3.4-2. 5 


3. 4-1. 9 


2. 8-1. 9 


2.S-1.9 


III 


46 






3. 3-2. 2 


2. 9-2. 2 


2. 7-2. 2 


III 


49 






2. 2-1. 6 


2. 2-1. 6 




III 


64 


2.8-2. 1 




2. 8-2.0 






V 


50 




2. 6-2.0 


2. 6-1. 6 






V 


52 




2. 7-2.1 


2. 7-1. 8 






V 


54 




2. 6-1. 9 


2.6-1. 7 


2. 4-1. 7 




V 


55 




2. 3-1. 9 


2. 3-1. 8 


2. 1-1.8 




V 


65 






2.6-1. 7 


2.3-1. 7 


2.2-1. 7 


V 


66 






2.6-1. 7 


2. 2-1. 7 


2. 1-1. 7 


VI 


30 






2. 0-1. 6 






VIII 


22 






2. 6-2.0 


2. 6-2.0 




Mil 


23 






2. 6-1. 9 


2. 6-1. 9 


— Ls-i.y 



y VIS content categorlaa art llattd In Chapter IX. 
y Ittwa art ahown In Appendix A. 

y Age claaalflcatlona 

1. under 30 yeara of age 

2. 30-39 yeara of age 

3. 40-49 yeara of age 

4. 50 yeara of age or over 

y Kean valuta for the flrat claaalflcatlon ahown In each heading are on the left In comparlaona 
of Mana ahown under Che heading. ' ' ' 



AMOUNT OF ACADEMIC TRAINING 

Significant differences in vocational teacher satisfaction 
between groups having different amounts of academic training 
appeared on five items in the MTS instrument* The items as shown 
in Table 60 were 14 "The Quality of Materials and Equipment Avail- 
able for My Program," 35 "The extent to Which My Job Does Not Inter- 
fere with My Private Life and That of My Family," 46 "The Length 
of My Average Working Day," 23 "The Operation of National Voca- 
tional Teacher Associations to Which Vocational Teachers in My 
Field May Belong," and 32 "The Relationships I Generally Have 
with Vocational Teachers in the State Who Are Not in My Field." 

With respect to these items, vocational teachers who held the 
bachelor's degree but not the master's appeared less satisfied 
than vocational teachers with either a greater or a lesser amount 
of academic training. No significant differences were found be- 
tween the group with the least formal education and the two groups 
having the greatest amount. 
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NUMBER OF YEARS AS A VOCATIONAL TEACHER 



Significant differences were found on five items indicating a 
slight positive relationship between number of years as a voca- 
tional teacher and vocational teacher satisfaction* Results of 
this analysis are shown in Table 61. Teachers with greater amounts 
of experience as a vocational teacher tended to be better satis- 
fied than those with lesser amounts of experience. Four of the 
five items on which significant differences appeared were from 
content category V which concerns general relationships with state 
and local administrators. The significant items concerned such 
matters as the clarity with which obligations to the state office 
were spelled out, consideration given to the views of the voca- 
tional teacher by the local school board, and the extent to which 
the vocational teacher is kept informed on important issues in 
vocational education. 



NUMBER OF YEARS IN CURRENT POSITION 

On the basis of significant differences found on six items, 
it appears that a positive relationship exists between number of 
years in current position as a vocational teacher and vocational 
teacher satisfaction. Table 62 presents group means for each 
comparison which resulted in significant difference. As was found 
in the preceding section for tenure as a vocational teacher, sig- 
nificant items tended to be concentrated in content category V. 



TEN-MONTH SALARY OF VOCATIONAL TEACHER 

Data for the relation of salary level to satisfaction are 
presented in Table 63. Except for the group receiving $7000 to 
$7999, a consistent positive relationship is indicated between ten- 
month salary and satisfaction scores. Teachers earning between 
seven and eight thousand dollars for the ten-month period appear 
less satisfied than any of the other groups, including the group 
earning less than five thousand dollars for the ten-month period. 



ECaNOMIC REGION OF THE STATE 

Results of comparisons of vocational teacher satisfaction 
scores from six economic regions of the state are shown in Table 
64. The pattern which emerges in Table 64 is one of relatively 
higher vocational teacher satisfaction scores from regions three 
and five, and relatively lower satisfaction scores from regions 
four and six. Scores from teachers in regions one and two generally 
appear to be intermediate, rarely differing significantly from 
those of other regions. The pattern of differences described 
appears most pronounced in connection with content categories I 
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TABLE 63. VOCATIONAL TEACHER SATISFACTION, BY 
TEN-MONTH SALARY LEVEL 
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'On valoes for the first classiflcatioo sboun in each heading are on the 1 b£L in coaparisons of aeans shown under the heading. 



"Curriculum Content, Objectives, and Methods of Teaching," II 
"Recruitment and Assignment of Students," and IV "Financial 
Arrangements." 



SCHOOL SIZE 



In Table 65 are data concerning the relationship between school 
size and job satisfaction of vocational teachers. Relatively few 
significant differences were found in this section of the analysis. 
Significant differences appeared only on questions which dealt 
with recruitment and assignment of students and with working con- 
ditions and facilities. Vocational teachers in small schools 
appeared to be more satisfied with the quality of students in 
their classes than were teachers in the larger schools. With re- 
gard to working conditions, and facilities, vocational teachers 
in schools of intermediate size appeared to be somewhat more sat- 
isfied than those in either very large or very small schools - 
On the basis of the sparse data shown in Table 65, it appears that 
vocational teachers in schools with 800 to 1,999 pupils show the 
greatest degree of satisfaction while those within the largest 
schools (2,000 to 3,500 pupils) reveal the greatest degree of dis- 
satisfaction. 



COMMUNITY SIZE 



Results of analyses of vocational teachers satisfaction in re- 
lation to school size are presented in Table 66. On the basis of 
the limited number of significant differences found, it appears 
that satisfaction scores were somewhat lower in communities having 
over 25,000 population than in smaller communities. Satisfaction 
scores appeared to be highest in communities ranging from 2500 to 
25,000 population. This pattern was found to exist primarily with 
respect to content categories I "Curriculum Content, Objectives, 
and Methods of Teaching," IV "Financial Arrangements," and VI 
"Public Relations." With respect to content category II "Recruit- 
ment and Assignment of Students," vocational teachers :*ri communities 
of over 10,000 population appeared to be less satisfied than those 
in smaller communities. 



NUMBER OF TYPES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL 



Very few significant differences in vocational teacher satis- 
faction scores were found between schools offering one, two, three, 
or all four of the types of vocational education under considera- 
tion. The sparse data shown for this relationship in Table 67 
suggest that vocational teachers in schools offering two of the 
four types of programs are more satisfied than their counter- 
parts in schools offering one or three of the programs. 
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TA9U 67. VOCATIONAL TCACHEA SATISFACTION. SY 
NUMSSR or VOCATIONAL PSOGIUNS IN THE SCHOOL 

Cof riioM Msulclfig In Signlficanc Qifftrancef lac«ffan Groups of Vocatlopsl Tofchors 

(Valuo's aro group aMiaps' on a aix«»point apala; lowar valuaa inSicaca highar aaciafaction) 



vt$ 
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c.t.- 

corvA' 
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CMPayjsons of number 
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of vocational nroarams in the schooW 
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■ mm 
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3.6-3.0 
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2.4-3.0 
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2.9-3.? 


111 


35 


2. 8-2.4 


2. 8-2.4 
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30 




' 


1. 6-2.0 



y VTS concanc cacagorlaa ara liacpd in Chapcar 11. 
y Icaiaa are ahovn in Appendix A. 

2/ ClaaaificaCiona of number of vocational programs in the school 
, ** 1. any of the four types of programs, alone 

2. any two of the four types of programs 
any three of the four types of programs 
A. all four types of programs (not shown due to absence of any significant 
difference involving this class) 

I y Kean values for the first classification shown in each heading are on the left in cm* 

! parisons of means shown under the heading. 

! 

1 • ■ ■ . 
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Satisfaction scores from schools offering all four programs appeared 
to be intermediate, not differing significantly from those of 
any of the other three classes on any of the satisfaction items. 



CLASSROOM AM) SHOP LOCATION 



When vocational teacher satisfaction scores were analyzed in 
relation to the location of their classrooms and shops within the 
total physical plant of the school, significant differences among 
locations were found on fifteen items. 

On fifteen items where significant differences were found, 
teachert:;. located centrally within the school plant consistently 
expressed greater satisfaction than teacl^ers working either in an 
isolated location within the high school building or in a separate 
building. Teachers working in isolated locations within the high 
school or in buildings more than one block from the high school 
consistently expressed the lowest satisfaction on items where 
significant differences appeared. These data are shown in Table 68. 



ADEQUACY OF CONTACT WITH NON- VOCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

A variable closely related to the preceding one was also 
employed to categorize vocational teachers' responses concerning 
job satisfaction. Teachers were asked if their contact with non- 
vocational personnel within the school system was sufficient or 
insufficient. Of the 66 quesionfe, only seven elicited signifi- 
cantly different responses; but in each case, those vocational 
teachers indicating sufficient contact with non-vocational personnel 
reported greater satisfaction than those who indicated insufficient 
contact. Group means are shown in Table 69 for the seven items 
on which significant differences were found. 
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TABLE 68. VOCATIONAL TEACHEB SATISFACTION^ BY 
LOCATION OF CU8SBOOH OB SHOE 

Co«p«risont Bttulfcing in Significant Diffcrcncas Between Groups of Vocational Teacliere 
(Values are group sMans on a si)cpoint scale; lower values indicate higher satisfaction) 
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}J VfS content categories are listed in Chapter H. 



2J Items are shown in Appendix A* 

Classifications for classrooei and shop locations 

1. centrally located within the main high school building 

2* located within the main high school building but in an isolated section 

3. separated from the main high school building by one block or less 

4. separated from the main high school building by more than one block , 

Hesn values for the first classification shown in each heading are on the left in comparisons 
' of means shown under the heading. 
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TABLE 69. VOCATIONAL TEACHER SATISFACTION, BY ADEQUACY 
OF CONTACT WITH NON-VOCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

Compariaona Reaulting in Significant Difftrencta Between Groupa of Vocational Teachera 
(Valuea are group aieans on a aix«point scale; lower valuea indicate higher aatiafaction) 



VTS 

content 


No.i/ 


3/ 

Comparlaons of adequacy of contact with non^vocational peraonnel*-^ ^ 


1 V.. 2^ 


1 


5 


3.02-2.51 


II 


53 


4.13-3.40 


III 


61 


3.55-2.26 


VI 


57 


2.65-2.39 


VI 


59 


2.85-2.44 


VIII 


22 


2.69-2.31 


mi 


— Ifi 


2.78-2.20 



VTS content categoriea are liated in Chapter II* 

2! Items are ahown in Appendix A. 

]J Claaaif ication as to adequacy of contact with non*vocational personnel 

1. vocational teachers who reported insufficient contact with non«vocational peraonnel 

2. vocational teachera who reported sufficient contact with non»vocational peraonnel 

Hean valuea for the firat clasaification shown in each heading are on the left in compari- 
eons of meana ahown under the heading. 
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CHAPTER IV: 



DISCUSSION 



The examination and interpretation of findings of this study 
are presented in terms of the research questions explored and 
research hypotheses tested. These research questions and hypotheses, 
explicitly stated in Chapter V, have to do with attributes of the 
vocational teachers sampled; the role activity cognitions and norma- 
tive expectations held by them and by persons in certain counter- 
role positions; vocational teachers' job satisfaction; and the 
legitimacy ascribed by them to various counter-role groups as 
sources of role definition. From these elements certain inferences 
about the potential for role conflict of the vocational teacher 
with the inclvtded are made. In addition to consideration of each 
type of data mentioned, attention is devoted to some general pat- 
terns of interrelationships among the separate findings. 

A number of general qualifications or limitations that may 
apply to the project should be mentioned here. (a) only four 
fields of vocational education are included, so that any generaliza- 
tions that are made cannot necessarily be applied to all the areas 
of vocational education, (b) subjects chosen for the types of 
counter-roles do not represent all potential "significant others." 
Methodological problems limited the number of types which could be 
included, but the study nevertheless, is unique in the number of 
counter-yoles that are included, (c) differences in sample size 
in the fields studied may have an influence on results, especially 
when the small number of technical education teachers is considered, 
(d) the study was done in Oklahoma which may have certain charac- 
teristics not found to the same degree in many other states. For 
example. Vocational Agriculture training traditionally has been 
heavily emphasized in Oklahoma, (e) obviously the validity of 
results is dependent upon the extent to which respondents were 
willing to report their actual feelings. Respondents had differ- 
ing levels of interest which could affect the nature of their 
responses. The results do not reveal "actual" behaviors, but re- 
ported cognitions, (f) the items chosen for inclusion in the 
various instruments can only be assumed to be salient and repre- 
sentative of the areas of concern to vocational education. 



Attributes of the Vocational Teachers 



A general research question raised in this study is concerned 



with what are the attributes of the sampled vocational teachers in 
terms of certain classes of variables such as (a) personal charac- 
teristics, (b) physical location of vocational teacher in relation 
to the remainder of the school and (c) feelings of vocational 
teachers regarding the adequacy of their contact with non-voca- 
tional personnel. 

Personal characteristics examined include the following: age, 

sex, formal academic training, non-teaching work experience, edu- 
cational experience other than in vocational teaching, experience 
as a vocational teacher, experience in present position, salary, 
and organizational affiliation. The question is posed as to what 
extent do differences show up concerning these characteristics. 






The distribution of the sample is heavily oriented to Voca- 
tional Agriculture teachers and Trade and Industrial Education 
instructors who as a group are older than Distributive Education 
teachers and Technical Education teachers. The former are likely 
to be middle aged. 

The vocational education teacher can be expected to be some- 
what older than the non-vocational teachers who were sampled and 
younger than the counselors who were included. As would also be 
expected, school administrators constitute the oldest group. 
Counselors are slightly older than vocational teachers. The fact 
that vocational teachers are paid better and usually are males in 
the fields surveyed in this study may help to account for the age 
differential in relation to non-vocational teachers who may be 
more likely to leave the teaching field because of low pay. Also 
more of the non-vocational teachers are females, who would be in a 
position to terminate their jobs for a wife-mother role. 



Sex 



Only eight percent of the vocational teachers surveyed are 
female; these teachers are concentrated in Trade and Industrial 
Education and in Distributive Education. Almost eleven percent of 
the Trade and Industrial Education teachers in the sample are 
female because cosmetology falls in this classification; twenty 
percent of the Distributive Education teachers sampled are women. 
Opportunities for women are non-existent in Vocational Agriculture 
and as yet in Technical Education. 
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FORMAL ACADEMIC TRAINING 



Distributive Education teachers have more formal academic 
training than the other three vocational fields, followed by Voca- 
tional Agriculture teachers. While a somewhat higher percentage 
of Vocational Agriculture teachers than non-vocational teachers 
had done work beyond the master's degree, all non-vocational 
teachers had at least a bachelor's degree; on the other hand, 
seventeen percent of the vocational teachers did not have euch a 
degree. This reflects the sometimes marginal position of the Trade 
and Industrial Education teacher in the school system, with his 
craft training and relative lack of formal academic education. 

The other vocational teachers are on an equal or higher level than 
the non-vocational teacher in formal academic training. 



NON-TEACHING WORK EXPERIENCE : 

Vocational Agriculture teachers list the greatest amount of 
non-teaching work experience. Trade and Industrial Education 
teachers come next, followed by Distributive Education teachers 
and then by Technical Education teachers. The Vocational Agricul- 
ture teachers are able to include farm work experience as youths, 
thereby raising their experience level* The need for job training 
is especially strong for Trade and Industrial Education teachers, 
for their occupations often require apprenticeships and years of 
experience to handle the requirements of their teaching job. Many 
Distributive Education teachers get experience in business firms, 
an especially important factor because Distributive Education 
teachers are not trained in college in the same way as those in 
the other vocational fields. The relative newness of Technical 
Education has limited the amount of non-teaching work experience 
a teacher in this field is likely to have. 



EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE OTHER THAN IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

A high proportion of Trade and Industrial Education teachers 
have worked in some phase of education other than vocational edu- 
cation. The Trade and Industrial Education teachers often have 
experience in industrial arts; and Distributive Education includes 
a number of women who have had teaching experience outside of 
vocational education. The path from college to teaching Vocational 
Agriculture is so well defined that the new teacher usually immedi- 
ately enters his field. The newness of Technical Education as 
a special area has resulted in the frequent recruitment of young 
personnel with no additional teaching experience outside their 
field. 



EXPERIENCE AS A VOCATIONAL TEACHER 



The patterning on years of experience as a vocational teacher 
varies widely for all four fields* Over seventy percent of the 
Vocational Agriculture teachers have been in vocational education 
for ten years or longer, reflecting their older age and movement 
into the field directly from college. Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation teachers show the greatest dispersion. The fact that some 
enter the field late as well as the older age distribution may 
affect this spread. Technical Education teachers have the lowest 
range of experience as vocational teachers. In this relatively 
new field, some have come into the teaching arena from industry; 
others who still are relatively young, have transferred over from 
Trade and Industrial Education; and a certain number have entered 
directly from college. Distributive Education also, is only a 
generation old in Oklahoma. All of the teachers in the sample 
have less than twenty years experience, clustering in the less 
than five year category because they are for the most part a young 
group . 



EXPERIENCE IN PRESENT POSITION 



Vocational Agriculture and Trade and Industrial Education 
teachers tend to hold their present position for a somewhat longer 
period than the two remaining groups, although the model category 
for all four teacher types is less than five years. Vocational 
Agriculture teachers are likely to build strong social and economic 
ties in many of the small communities in which they locate, with 
the state office perhaps often being reluctant to suggest moves 
elsewhere unless the teacher wants to move or the situation makes 
it advisable. The relatively larger numbers of Vocational Agricul- 
ture and Trade and Industrial Education teachers in the upper age 
categories, may help account for the wide range of ages for these 
two groups compared with the other types of vocational teacher . 



Salary 

On a ten-month basis. Distributive Education teachers are 
more likely to make the highest salaries with Trade and Industrial 
Education teachers next. However, Vocational Agriculture teachers 
unlike the others are employed for twelve months. One of the 
areas of contention between vocational teachers and non-vocational 
teachers has been salary differentials. None of the vocational 
teachers make under $5,000 for the academic year whereas over 
thirteen percent of the non-vocational teachers make under this 
amount. A third of the vocational teachers make $6,000 and over, 
while 23.5% of the non-vocational teachers are in this category. 
Likewise one-third of the non-vocational teachers are on the 
summer payroll compared with 45% of the vocational teachers. This 
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latter proportion is particularly affected by the 12 month employ- 
ment of Vocational Agriculture teachers, placing about forty per- 
cent of the salaries of the group in the range of $8,000 and over. 
Counselors and administrators are more often in a higher income 
bracket than the vocational teachers; so age, as a reflection of 
length of service as well as the particular occupational category 
is shown in income level. 

This cannot always be said about formal education or training. 
Distributive Education teachers tend to have the highest amount of 
education and are the highest paid for the school year. Trade and 
Industrial Education teachers are the next highest paid, but also 
have a higher percentage of members with the lowest amount of edu- 
cation. Relative to years of teaching experience in their field. 
Technical Education teachers and Distributive Education teachers 
are paid fairly well. The job opportunities outside the school 
system available to these last three categories of teachers prob- 
ably helps to boost their pay, especially that of the Trade and 
Industrial Education teacher with his more limited formal education. 



ORGANIZATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 



In general, the "big joiners" of organizations are the Voca- 
tional Agriculture teachers. Nearly all teachers belong to state 
and/or national education organization and a majority of each type 
also hold membership in a state vocational association. From this 
point, organizational affiliation changes dramatically among teach- 
er types. In addition to the farm organizations a Vocational 
Agriculture teacher usually joins, he is much more likely to be 
involved in civic organizations like Kiwanis and business organiza- 
tions like the Chamber of Commerce. Developing a favorable image 
of his field with the outside public is partially handled in this 
way by the Vocational Agriculture teacher, who also has more 
opportunity to belong to such groups in the small communities in 
which he is frequently located. 

Affiliation with business associations apparently means little 
to the Trade and Industrial Education teacher who usually has a 
labor background and is more likely to be located in an urban area* 
Business organization membership better fits the Distributive 
Education teacher because of the nature of the job. At the same 
time the higher proportion of females among Distributive Education 
teachers may lower total organizational affiliations;. The Tech- 
nical Education teacher is in a good position not to have to in- 
volve himself in a welter of organizational affiliations, certainly 
not to the extent that the Vocational Agriculture and Distributive 
Education teachers do. 

Physical location of vocational teachers in relation to the 
remainder of the school staff values: Distributive Education 
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teachers tend to have central locations in the main building. 

They also most nearly approach the characteristics of non-voca- 
tional teachers in other ways. These elements help to make them 
feel similar to teachers outside the area of vocational education. 
The reverse situation exists in Trade and Industrial Education. 

In addition to having fewer of the attributes of non-vocational 
teachers than any of the types of vocational educators included 
in the study (e.g., lower educational level, higher salary in 
relation to their formal education, etc.), the Trade and Indus- 
trial Education teacher also is more likely to be physically 
separated from other teachers. The Vocational Agriculture teachers 
also is likely to be a separate building; but more often than the 
Trade and Industrial Education teacher, he is in a separate build- 
ing which is only one block away. The Technical Education teacher 
is usually in the main building. Sometimes he is located near 
space occupied by the physical sciences and may tend to identify 
as much with this group as with vocational education. 

Feelings of vocational teachers regarding the adequacy of 
their cor ‘'act with non-vocational personnel varied somewhat in 
relation to teacher type and work place location. It is interest- 
ing to note that both the Vocational Agriculture teacher and the 
Distributive Education teacher declare their contact with non- 
vocational personnel in the school is sufficient in about 85 % of 
the cases. This is true although the Vocational Agriculture 
teacher, in almost half the cases, is in a separate building, one 
block away or less, while the Distributive Education teachers are 
usually located in the main building where contact with others 
would be easier. It may be that the Vocational Agriculture 
teachers are less concerned a^ )ut such contacts or that they 
develop them elsewhere, located as they usually are in smaller 
schools and smaller communities. 

Trade and Industrial Education teachers and Technical Educa- 
tion teachers are more often located away from other teachers and, 
in about one third of their r»^sponses, indicate that their contact 
with non-vocational personnel in their schools is insufficient. 

This situation possibly could abet the potential for role conflict 
in some of the content categories in which inter-personal relations 
might have some effect. 

Distributive Education teachers are more likely to have their 
work site located near the remainder of the school personnel and 
in turn are more apt to feel they have sufficient contact with 
non-vocational personnel. At the same time. Vocational Agriculture 
teachers have (along with Trade and Industrial Education teachers) 
the greatest amount of physical separation but feel almost as much 
as Distributive Education teachers that the extent of their contact 
with non-vocational personnel is sufficient. 
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Activity Cognitions and Normative Expectations 



A major portion of the study is devoted to indicating the 
extent to which vocational teachers and the incumbents of six 
major counter-roles feel that vocational teachers actually engage 
in and should engage in certain selected activities. A series of 
research hypotheses were tested concerning these orientations and 
are analyzed here. The activities are examined within the context 
of ten substantive categories, as well as by selected demographic 
factors. 

Responses to activity cognitions and normative expectations 
by vocational field. The research hypothesis that in each voca- 
tional field considered, significant differences will exist 
between the activity cognitions of vocational teachers and those 
of the sampled counter-role incumbents is established. The 
greatest number of significant differences between the vocational 
teachers and the counter-roles showed up in Category V, "Assist- 
ing in Post High School Placement of Students" and VI, "Establish- 
ing Working Conditions and Facilities," Vocational teachers think 
they do more work in matters relating to the placement of students 
than the various counter-role occupants think they do, except in 
the field of Technical Education, where the impact of the small 
sample has already been mentioned. These differences particularly 
show up in the case of Vocational Agriculture and Trade and Indus- 
trial Education instructors, and include the reactions of voca- 
tional students and counselors who should be in the best position 
of the various counter-roles to know what transpires in this area. 
Parents, who of the various counter-roles, generally exhibit the 
fewest number of significant differences from the vocational 
teacher, do not think that Vocational Agriculture teachers assist 
in placing students. However, agriculture is the one field of the 
four studied where the student has the greatest opp<^‘«' tunity to be 
self-employed and therefore may not need such assistance to as 
great a degree as the others. 

On "Establishing Working Conditions and Facilities", the 
items are so varied that no clear pattern emerges. Distributive 
Education teachers vary here in relationship to their counter- 
roles somewhat more than they do elsewhere. Differences show np 
strongest first for Trade and Industrial Education teachers and 
then for Vocational Agriculture. The counter-roles may assume 
that the smaller classes of the vocational teacher, especially 
those of Trade and Industrial Education, mean vocational teachers 
have a lower class load than non-vocational teachers although the 
former believe that this is not true because they have to work so 
intensive with each of their students. 

At the other end of the continuum, few significant differences 
appear in the overall responses of the various counter-roles 
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compared with vocational teachers on ''Seeking Advice in Curriculum 
Orientation" and on matters pertaining to "Relating Generally with 
Local and State Administration." This latter pattern of response 
is consistent with the fact that vocational teachers stress that 
local adminiatrators and state board personnel, of all the groups 
they were questioned about, have a right to be involved in their 
activities. 

Significant differences concerning what vocational teachers 
do, as seen by the vocational teachers and by those in the indicated 
counter-roles are greatest for the students, (both vocational and 
non-vocational) especially in the cases of Vocational Agriculture 
and Trade and Industrial Education. Differences also are relatively 
high for administrators, non-vocational teachers, and counselors in 
descending order. Differences are least for parents. Thus, for 
most of the counter-roles considered, what they think vocational 
teachers do compared with what the vocational teachers think th.y 
do, varies considerably. In general, vocational teachers apparently 
are not very successful in persuading the school population to ac- 
cept their point of view on activity cognitions. The counter-role 
group most often paralleling the vocational teachers' point of 
view is parents of vocational students. 

Distributive Education teachers and their counter-role respond- 
ents show the widest range in significant differences obtained. The 
responses for this teacher type vary widely by content category and 
by counter-roles within each content category. Matters pertaining 
to curriculum show the fewest significant differences from counter- 
roles, possibly reflecting the fact that in many ways this field is 
most like the non-vocational curricula of the school. Technical 
Education shows the fewest differences between focal role and the 
various counter-roles. This situation may be more a reflection of 
smallness of sample size than any other factor. 

The research hypothesis that in each vocational field con- 
sidered, significant differences will exist between the normative 
expectations of vocational teachers and those of the sampled counter- 
role incumbents is established. The area most frequently displaying 
such differences is the content category VI on "Establishing Working 
Conditions and Facilities." Here the vocational teacher more fre- 
quently thinks working conditions and facilities should be better 
than do the counter-roles. This is especially true of the Trade 
and Industrial Education teacher and the Distributive Education 
teacher. 

Another category showing a large number of significant differ- 
ences in normative expectations of the vocational teacher as con- 
trasted with the six counter-roles is category IV, "Influencing 
the Recruitment and Assignment of Students." The vocational teacher 
feels he should have more of a voice here than do most of the counter- 
role respondents. The conviction is particularly strong on the part 
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of qounter-role respondents that vocational teachers should en’- 
courage high ability students to take vocational classes to a 
lesser extent than vocational teachers feel they should. This 
apparently reflects a generalized attitude that high ability young 
people should have other orientation than to vocational education 
subjects. At the same time most of the counter-role personnel 
accept the notion that vocational teachers should control who can 
enroll in the program and be able to advise parents of the benefits 
of vocational education. 

The differences that show up on normative expectations are 
strongest for Trade and Industrial Education and Distributive Edu- 
cation teachers on category IV, "Influencing Recruitment and Assign- 
ment of Students." Ordinarily, it would be expected that Vocational 
Agriculture teachers would show frequent differences here from 
counter-roles. It may be that the strategic position of the Voca" 
tional Agriculture teacher in the small rural school has some impact 
on the responses to this item. 

Differences generally show up most often for Trade and Indus- 
trial Education teachers and next for Vocational Agriculture teach- 
ers, whose training, orientations, and salary situation often puts 
them in conflict with other persons in the school system.. Techni- 
cal Education teachers show no significant differences, perhaps 
primarily because of the technical problems relating to small sample 
size. 



The content categories in which there is the highest degree of 
consensus as to what the vocational teacher should do as seen by 
the focal role and the counter-roles are in content category IX, 
"Developing Curriculum Content and Objectives" and content category 
XI on "Seeking In-service Professional Development." Next comes 
content category VIII, "Relating Generally with Local and State 
Administration." These are areas in which people in counter-roles 
probably feel that the vocational teachers should be involved for 
his own benefit and for that of the school. 

In general, there is considerably more consensus on what voca- 
tional teachers should do between the focal role and such counter- 
roles as counselors and administrators. Students, both vocational 
and non-vocational, vary from the responses of the vocational teach- 
ers on normative expectations, but to a lesser degree than in their 
concepts of what vocational teachers actually do. Parents are 
approximately the same in both cases. Parents are in the middle 
range on normative expectations and most nearly show consen£.iS with 
vocational teachers on activity cognitions, whereas administrators 
and counselors more nearly approach consensus with' vocational 
teachers on normative expectations, but show more significant differ- 
ences on activity cognitions. In both instances, students vary most 
from the vocational teachers. 
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The significant differences show up mostly between students 
(both vocational and non-vocational) and Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation teachers, Vocational Agriculture teachers ranking second. 

At the same time the frequency with which such differences are ex- 
pressed is less for normative expectations than for activity cog- 
nitions. The counter-role incumbents react differently from the 
focal roles particularly on the level of what they believe is 
actually going on. 

The third research hypothesis states that in each vocational 
education field considered, significant differences will be found 
between the activity cognitions and normative expectations , re- 
ported by each of the respondent groups included. This is appar- 
ently the case . 

The content categories for which the various roles particularly 
show significant differences in their cpmparisons of what vocational 
teachers do with what they believe vocational teachers should do are 
in category X, "Seeking In-service Professional Development and 
category V, "Assisting in Post High School Placement of Students, "by 
vocational teachers. Category X is the area with the greatest num- 
ber of significant differences, showing up for at least three of the 
four teacher types by all but one of the counter-roles included. 
Generally, the reaction is that vocational teachers should seek 
more training while they are on the job than they actually do. 
Vocational teachers concur with this conclusion less frequently 
than do the counter-roles. 

Category V, "Assisting in Post High School Placement of Students" 
by vocational teachers is the next most frequent area in which signif- 
icant differences appear, showing up for three to four of the four 
teacher types given by five of the seven roles included. Trade and 
Industrial Education teachers and Vocational Agriculture teachers 
show significant differences between what they believe they do and 
what they think they should do in this content category, while Dis- 
tributive Education teachers do not. The former apparently believe 
they should do more than they do. Even the usually acquiescent 
parents believe that there are disparities between ideal and real 
behaviors for categories V and X for Trade and Industrial Education 
teachers and Vocational Agriculture teachers. These are areas where 
significant others especially appear to feel that the vocational 
teacher should act to a greater extent than he does. The higher edu- 
cational training of the Distributive Education teacher and the fact 
that he is likely to work more closely with employers than the teach- 
er from any of the other three vocational groups may help to account 
for the variations which occur here. The problem of sample size 
applied to Technical Education personnel also has to-be remembered 
in dealing with the research hypothesis. 

Category III, "Choosing Methods and Procedures of Instruction" 
is mentioned by four roles for showing significant differences for 
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three to four vocational fields and is not mentioned at all by two 
roles as applying to any of the four fields of vocational education* 
in which intra-positional comparisons are made. The same situation 
applies to a somewhat lesser degree to content category VXll on 
"Relating Generally with bocal and State Administration." Content 
category II "Developing of Curriculum Content and Objectives" shows 
the fewest number of differences between activity cognitions and 
normative expectations by the various roles included in the study. 

Thus the responses to intra-positional comparisons display a wide 
range of replies, indicating some sense of discrimination by the 
various role occupants. 

The next set of research hypotheses to be discussed centers on 
significant differences which may exist in the responses of respond- 
ents by economic regions, size of school, and size of community. 

The assumption is made here that respondents in different sections 
of the state may vary to some extent in their reactions to what the 
vocational teacher's role is and should be as a reflection of dis- 
similar economic and social conditions in various geographic areas. 
Similarly needs and demands are not always the same in large and 
small communities, with vocational education teacher roles reflect- 
ing this fact. Large schools can offer a wider variety of programs 
with certain programs having more status than others among many of 
the respondents. Rurally oriented publics may especially appreciate 
the efforts of the Vocational Agriculture teacher while the relatively 
highly urbanized publics may disdain the efforts of the Vocational 
Agriculture teacher when he exists there in favor of Technical and 
Distributive Education. These points illustrate some of the issues 
that a limited analysis of the kind made here may raise. This 
section of the report is largely explanatory and suggestive con^ 
cerning the implications that may be raised. Only a gross picture 
is given that combines all of the respondents. 

The first research hypothesis to be considered here is that 
significant differences will be found in activity cognitions of 
respondents from different economic regions, and from schools and 
communities of different size. The results secured make any real 
conclusions very tentative for the percentage of significant differ- 
ences beyond those resulting from the impact of chance factors is 
quite small. The proportion of all possible comparisons that are 
significant is about nine percent. Since chance factors could 
account for five percent of these differences, the lack of con- 
clusive results is clear. The opinions of the various role incum- 
bents that the vocational teacher is more likely engaged in ths 
activities studied; i.e., the existence of a positive reaction is 
apparent to a greater degree in the northern part of the state than 
in the southern section. This portion of the state is generally 
wealthier and may have more suitable resources for vocational edu- 
cation. Two of the economic regions include the two major metro- 
politan regions of the state, one with the lowest ranking and the 
other with the highest ranking of the six regions included. It may 
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be that the nature of the internal operations of the major school 
districts in these two areas have to be understood to account for 
this variation. 

The larger the school size and corrjnunity size, the more likely 
it is for respondents to feel that vocational teachers engage in 
the activities listed. Again, the conjecture can be offered that 
the larger schools and communities have the resources to assist 
teachers in accomplishing the various activities considered. The 
one exception has already been mentioned; i.e., one metropolitan 
region shows a reverse trend which was especially noticeable for 
Trade and Industrial Education. 

Another research hypothesis relating to locale is that signi- 
ficant differences will be found in the normative expectations of 
respondents from different economic regions and from schools and 
communities of differing size. There are somewhat fewer signifi- 
cant differences in the normative expectations for vocational 
teachers than in the activity cognitions, but the findings is only 
slightly above the level of chance. Variations occur among the 
economic regions, for which no explanation exists that has a 
definite supporting base, the pattern being somewhat the same as 
for activity cognitions , but less so. The same situation also 
exists when comparisons are made by size of school and size of 
community . 

The next research hypothesis on locale is that significant 
differences will be found between the activity cognitions and 
normative expectations of respondents from each economic region 
and from each size of school and community. No pattern of differ- 
ence among regions exists and in no instance is there a significant 
difference showing a greater extent of perceived than of desired 
activity. Smaller schools do have fewer disparities than larger 
ones. The same condition occurs when comparisons are made by size 
of community, although the positive relationship here is somewhat 
less pronounced. Perhaps in smaller schools and smaller communi- 
ties the respondents tend to know the teacher better and feel that 
he is doing his job as he should while in larger systems, the 
opportunity to do this is lessened. 

In general, the three hypotheses discussed above have not been 
very definitely established. They indicate the possibility of a 
limited number of significant differences related to the variables 
under study. Additional explorations and analyses must be performed 
to ascertain if these categories, and Variables are truly meaningful 
as predictors to vocational teacher role and role conflict. 
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Job Satisfaction of Vocational Teachers 



The degree to which a person feels satisfied about his job 
may relate to the manner in which he plays his role, including 
how adequately he interacts with "significant others." For this 
reason, job satisfaction as a factor which could affect the voca- 
tional teacher's potential for role conflict is explored in this 
study. Posed here is the research question as to the extent that 
vocational teachers feel satisfied with the various aspects of 
their profession. From this, conjectures may be possible as to 
some of the interrelationships with attributes, activity cognitions, 
normative expectations, legitimacy orientations, and the role con- 
flict potential of vocational education teachers. The items con- 
cerning job satisfaction were different from those concerning 
activity cognitions and normative expectations, yet in many ways 
they were related. Job satisfaction, therefore, has to be treated 
as an independent unit in this study which can be linked only in- 
directly to the other elements included. 

The research hypothesis is that significant differences will be 
found in job satisfaction scores of vocational teachers in relation 
to (a) personal characteristics, (b) work-place characteristics, 
and (c) feelings of vocational teachers regarding the adequacy of 
their contact with non-vocational personnel. Personal characteris- 
tics include: vocational teaching fields, age, formal academic 

training, experience as a vocational teacher, experience in present 
position, and salary. These characteristics are reviewed separately. 



VOCATIONAL TEACHERS FIELD 

Probably the most important result of the job satisfaction 
inquiry is the fact that even where significant differences in 
job satisfaction by teachers in different fields are found, all 
teachers show a relatively high degree of satisfaction on an 
overall basis, with three teachers types having responses that 
usually fall between "very often satisfied," the second highest 
response and "often satisfied," the third highest response out of 
six possible categories of response. 

As a whole. Distributive Education teachers show the highest 
satisfaction. This is consistent with the results obtained else- 
where in the study. Distributive Education teachers, of the four 
fields studied, are most nearly like non-vocational teachers. Also, 
a higher percentage of them have had experience as teachers outside 
of the vocational education field. They are among the best paid 
teachers for the academic year, have a high rating on additional 
formal education compared with other teachers (which could serve 
as a status-raising device) and display fewer potentials for role 
conflict in showing a lower distribution of significant differences 
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in activity cognitions and normative expectations in relation to the 
various counter-roles as compared with Vocational Agriculture and 
Trade and Industrial education teachers* They also are more willing 
to attribute legitimacy to more groups to have a right to expect 
them to engage in particular activities. A higher ratio of these 
teachers are female, who could be more accepting of their jobs than 
males. Thus, the Distributive Education teachers have many factors 
working in their favor that cut down on the possibility of feeling 
marginal in the school system, including more acceptance by the 
students themselves. 

Technical Education teachers display the least job satisfac- 
tion of the four teacher types. They are the only group to fall 
between the third and fourth response level, of "often satisfied" 
and "occasionally satisfied." It seems probable that the small 
size of the sample in this group may again have influenced the 
results. For the teachers generally, the greatest dissatisfactions 
concern content of textbooks, the level of ability and academic 
background of students, and inadequate space for teaching. The 
areas of discontent are, thus, not in matters affecting relations 
with other working personnel. Significant differences show up among 
the teachers on only about one third of the items appearing on the 
job satisfaction inventory, a pattern which indicates a greater 
degree of similarity than difference in terms of level of satisfac- 
tion. 



AGE' 



The older the teacher, the higher the level of job satisfac- 
tion is likely to be. On about a quarter of the items included in 
the job satisfaction inventory, it was discovered that on about 
75% of the items, significant differences by age did not appear. 
Variations were largely concentrated on working conditions, arrange- 
ments and facilities, and on general relationships with administra- 
tors and the state office. The older teacher has "survived" and 
probably become fonder of his job over the years. His seniority 
probably helps his work situation, for he is likely to know well 
and be known better by his superiors. He has had time to get his 
working conditions improved. In the area of recruitment and assign- 
ment of students, the older vocational teacher does express greater 
dissatisfaction than the younger teacher. He has had more chance 
for involvement in his field and perhaps feels that vocational edu- 
cation does not get the support he thinks this type of education 
should have. 



FORMAL ACADEMIC TRAINING 



Significant differences between teachers having different 
amounts of training occur on less than eight percent of the items 
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on the job satisfaction instrument. Based on this limited number 
of items, no clear pattern emerges for the variable of academic 
training. Apparently the replies crisscross the various fields 
with no discernible base for arriving at conclusions as to why 
this condition exists. 



EXPERIENCE AS A VOCATIONAL TEACHER 

Significant differences are found on only five items. (7.58%). 
When all these items are examined together, one can see a positive 
relationship between number of years as a vocational teacher and 
job satisfaction. Those teachers with longest experience feel 
most satisfied about knowing what is going on. This reaction is 
consistent with the data on age and job satisfaction that was dis- 
cussed earlier. 



EXPERIENCE IN PRESENT POSITION 

Based on significant differences found on just under ten per- 
cent of the items, a positive relationship appears to exist between 
number of years in current position and job satisfaction. For 
example, teachers having held the position for a longer time find 
their job does not interfere with their family life as much, Perhaps 
they have learned to adjust or control ‘their work situation more 
effectively. The same applies to the length of their working day. 
Also the conditions given in the sectioi^s^on "Years of Experience as 
a Vocational Teacher" about knowing what was going on apply here as 
well as a possible source of satisfaction. 



SALARY 



Significant differences among vocational teachers show up on 
slightly over one-fifth of the job satisfaction items in relation 
to the teacher's salary. The main differences that appeared were 
for those at the lowest end of the salary continuum and those at 
the highest. This pattern would be at least in part consistent 
with the responses given elsewhere in this discussion; it is likely 
that the older, more experienced teachers receive the highest 
salaries and also have the greatest degree of job satisfaction. 

Work-place characteristics include: economic region, school 

size, community size, number of relevant typ6«Vt>f vocational edu- 
cation offered by the school, and physical location of vocational 
teaching facilities in relation to the remainder of the school 
plant. 
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ECONOMIC REGION 



The relatively highest vocational teaching satisfaction scores 
are in regions three and five, the lowest in regions four and six, 
with the remaining two regions, falling between. Regions five and 
six are the two major metropolitan areas of the state. In one of 
these the response level is between ’’often satisfied" and "occa- 
sionally satisfied" whereas in all the remaining five regions 
responses centered in varying degrees between "very often satisfied" 
or "often satisfied". It is perhaps pertinent to note that the 
Trade and Industrial Education teachers in the major school district 
of the metropolitan region with lowest job satisfaction rating mani- 
fested more hostility in responding to the various questionnaires 
given them than was shown, at almost any other location. This 
reaction may be reflected in their replies. It is also possible 
that morale may be lower in this region, although the satisfaction 
score still falls in the middle range of a six-point scale and 
would have to be considered moderate. 



SCHOOL SIZE 

Relatively few significant differences in job satisfaction 
exist in relation to school size. They are focused on recruitment 
and assignment of students and on working conditions and facilities. 
Vocational teachers in the largest schools display the greatest 
degree of dissatisfaction; the smallest schools, however, did not 
show the obverse. There may be some connection between the con- 
jectures given in the above section on economic regions and school 
size as it pertains to the recruitment and assignment of students. 
Vocational teachers in at least one of the large metropolitan 
regions with its large school may feel they may get too low a 
caliber of student, without recognizing that they have a number of 
teachers who lack college degrees. At the same time, the fact that 
the differences that exist are relatively small must also be kept 
in mind . 



COMMUNITY SIZE 

No distinct patterning appears here that allows for possible 
explanations other than to state that satisfaction scores seemed 
highest in communities ranging from 2,500 to 25,000. 

NUMBER OF RELEVANT TYPES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OFFERED BY THE 
SCHOOL 



Very few significant differences in job satisfaction appear in 
relation whether a school has one or more types of programs. The 
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limited data available indicate a possible positive relationship 
between number of programs offered and teacher satisfaction* 
Perhaps the teachers and others have fewer problems when students 
have more choices to take in fields which interest them. 



PHYSICAL LOCATION OF VOCATIONAL TEACHING FACILITIES 

On a number of items teachers located centrally within the 
school plant show the most satisfaction while those who are not so 
located express the lowest satisfaction in items where significant 
differences appear. It may be that some teachers feel that physical 
isolation contributes to potential social isolation for themselves 
and their pupils. Significant differences showed up in this regard 
on almost 25 % of the items included in the inventory. 

Feelings of vocational teachers regarding the adequacy of their 
contact with non-vocational personnel is the final variable to be 
examined. Contact between vocational teachers and non-vocational 
teachers is a variable which to a limited degree affects job satis- 
faction, at least in certain areas. Significant differences show 
up on about ten percent of the items. Vocational agriculture 
teachers especially are less bothered by this condition than others, 
perhaps because the nature of their work allows more contacts else- 
where . 



Legitimacy Ascriptions by Vocational Teachers 



The four types of vocational teachers questioned had eleven 
categories of persons to whom they could ascribe legitimacy (defined 
for this study as the right to expect the vocational teachers to 
engage in a particular activity) . The instrument included the six 
sampled counter-role sources of expectations: non-vocational 

teachers, non-vocational students, vocational students, parents of 
vocational students, counselors, and administrators. In addition, 
five other counter-role types were listed for the vocational 
teacher to consider, -- State Board personnel, local school board 
members, employers or prospective employers of students, other 
vocational teachers in the field, and interested community groups. 

The findings reveal that only three of these eleven counter- 
roles are given significant ascriptions of legitimacy by the '^our 
types of vocational teachers. Administrators clearly dominate the 
responses with State Board personnel coming next. The local school 
board is given a legitimacy rating on a limited number of activi- 
ties. Fellow teachers, students, and the remaining counter-roles 
listed are not generally recognized by the Vocational instructors 
as having a right to expect them to engage in the activities rated 
in the study. The three groups accorded legitimac} '-administrators , 
State Board personnel, and local school board--are policy-makers. 
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The remaining groups apparently are viewed as having no real 
authority although they may or may not have influence and opinions. 

Administrators are ascribed legitimacy chiefly by Trade and 
Industrial Education teachers, closely followed by Vocational 
Agriculture teachers . This rating is given to almost 80 percent 
of the seventy items by Trade and Industrial Education teachers 
and by 76 percent of the Vocational Agriculture teachers. Sixty 
percent of the Distributive Education teachers assign legitimacy 
to administrators on the seventy items; but less than 23 percent 
of the Technical Education teachers do this . The content areas 
which show up most frequently are "Choosing Methods and Procedures 
of Instruction," "Developing the Image of Vocational Education," 
and "Seeking In-service Professional Development." 

State Board personnel, as a group entitled to legitimacy, is 
especially stressed by Distributive Education teachers. On occa- 
sion this unit is mentioned more often that administrators, showing 
an unusually strong linkage of Distributive Education to the state 
office as compared with other vocational teachers. State Board 
personnel, are granted legitimacy upon almost 55 percent of the 
seventy items by Distributive Education teachers compared with 36 
percent by Trade and Industrial Education teachers; 29 percent by 
Vocational Agriculture teachers; and 21 percent by Technical Educa- 
tion teachers . The content categories stressed are the same three 
as those for administrators, discussed above. 

The local school board members are granted legitimacy more 
rarely, and this phenomenon is concentrated on the items included 
in "Developing the Image of Vocational Education" and "Seeking 
In-service Professional Development." 

It can bs said in summary that the two counter-role groups 
most often ascribed legitimacy by the vocational teachers are ones 
whose job is essentially that of professional supervision over the 
teacher. This reveals a basically bureaucratic orientation on 
their part; i.e., being most concerned with the opinions of those 
persons whom they encounter in authority relationships and who have 
a superordinate work role. 



The Potential for Role Conflict Among 
Vocational Teachers 



The model concerning role conflict given in Chapter II of this 
report is predicated on the proposition that the highest potential 
for role conflict exists where disparities in activity cognitions 
and in normative expectations exist between the focal role by these 
counter-role ascribed legitimacy by the focal role and where the 
focal role has disparities between his own activities and norms . 
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The material that has been presented shows that for all four 
teacher types, the content category that has the highest potential 
for role conflict in terms of number of teacher types involved is 
X "Guidance In-service Professional Development." This is the 
content category in which significant differences in role defini- 
tion appear between the vocational teachers and three types of 
counter-roles rated as legitimate by the vocational teachers, 
administrators, state board personnel and, to a lesser degree, 
local school board members . The counter-role personnel also reveal 
a number of disparities in their own activity cognitions and nor- 
mative expectations. 

Vocational teachers in general appear to think that the vari- 
ous counter-role groups expect them to secure more additional for- 
mal education than the teachers think they need. Most of them 
probably feel they do reasonably well in their areas. Obviously, 
superordinates are more likely to want their subordinates as well 
trained as possible. The variation among vocational teachers' 
ideas on this content category is slight for all fields other than 
Technical Education, although considerable difference actually 
exists in the amount of formal training held by the teachers, 
especially in Distributive Education compared with Trade and In.us- 
trial Education. 

Also rating somewhat high in potential for role conflict are 
content categories IV on "Guidance in Recruitment and Assignments 
of Students" and IX on "Guidance in DeveJr'ving the Image of Voca- 
tional Education." Counter-role personn rated as legitimate or 
otherwise by vocational teachers seemingly think that vocational 
teachers should do more in these areas than they do. Such a reac- 
tion might be expected from policy makers. Low ratings in potential 
for role conflict were more scattered. 

An overall view of all ten content categories shows that the 
potential for role conflict is moderate. If one uses a continuum 
of very high, high low, and very low potential for role conflict, 
the concentration percentage-wise is to be found in the two middle 
categories. Technical Education teachers particularly have an 
almost imperceptible percentage in the "very high" potential for 
role conflict classification. Generally, over eighty percent of 
the ratings are classified as "low" by Technical Education teachers. 
The three other teacher types have larger percentages at both 
extremes. The deviation of the Technical Education teachers from 
the others may be a reflection of the fact that relatively few 
teachers in this field are included in the sample. 

Trade and Industrial Education teachers appear to have the 
most potential for role conflict, with seven out of ten categories 
showing over 10 percent in the "very high" classification. When 
the "high" classification is added, eight out of ten content 
categories show a potential for role conflict in that over 50 per- 
cent of the responses for each content category in Trade and 
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Industrial Education fall in the ’’very high" and "high" role con- 
flict potential classification. Vocational Agriculture teachers 
come next, with six out of ten content categories having over 50 
percent in the "very high" and "high" classifications. For 
Distributive Education teachers, 50 percent or over in the "very 
high" and "high" classifications occurs in only two out of the ten 
categories. One of these findings is VI, "Establishing Working 
Conditions .nd Facilities." This does not hold true for Vocational 
Agriculture teachers, although it does for Trade and Industrial 
Education teachers . 

Variations in sample size may account for some of the differ- 
ences, but it is likely that other factors may enter in. Trade 
and Industrial Education teachers are more differentiated from the 
other teachers in formal education and yet are paid relatively 
well. Certain demands on them such as getting more formal educa- 
tion are likely to be greater. Vocational Agriculture teachers 
have more potential for conflict with administrators, especially 
in small communities, because their role provides more opportunity 
and independence of interaction with groups outside of the school 
than would be true of other types of teachers, vocational or non- 
vocational. The newness of Technical Education and its li. ited 
development in the state may create role conflict potentials until 
the "proper" behaviors of this group becomes more clearly defined. 

By and large. Distributive Education teachers probably have fewer 
bases for any true role conflict developing. They sometimes may 
not be satisfied with some aspects of their working conditions; 
but, in general they conform to the image that the local administra- 
tors, state board personnel, and local school board want. 
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CHAPTER V: CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



This study had two central objectives which were substantive 
in nature; (a) to depict the role of four types of vocational 
teachers in Oklahoma and (b) to assess the potential for role con- 
flict associated with activities of each of the four types of 
teachers considered t The four types of vocational teachers were 
those employed to teach the fields of Vocational Agriculture, Trade 
and Industrial Education, Technical Education, and Distributive 
Education in secondary schools. A third objective of the study was 
theoretical and methodological in nature— to add to the fund of gen- 
eral knowledge of role theory and to extend the usefulness of role 
theory as an approach for investigating educational problems. 

This chapter contains a statement of the conclusions drawn 
from the data which were examined in relation to the above objectives. 
Certain implications of the findings of this investigation also are 
stated, followed by recommendations regarding possible uses of the 
findings of this study in educational settings and in farther re- 
search. 



Conclusions 



The conclusions from this study are presented in five separate 
sections. In the order of their appearance, the sections report 
conclusions regarding (a) attributes of vocational teachers, (b) 
job satisfaction of vocational teachers, (c) activity cognitions 
and normative expectations for vocational teachers, (d) legitimacy 
ascribed by vocational teachers, and (e) potential for role con- 
flict. 



CONCLUSIONS REGARDING THE ATTRIBUTES OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 



Age Differences Bv Field 

The vocational education teacher is more likely to be somewhat 
older than the non- vocational teacher. The distribution of the 
sample is heavily oriented to Vocational Agriculture and Trade and 
Industrial Education teachers who as a group are older than Distribu- 
tive Education teachers and Technical Education- instructors . The 
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former teachers are likely to be middle aged. 



Sex Differences By Field 

A heavy majority of the vocational teachers are males. Women 
employed as cosmetology teachers constitute almost eleven percent 
of the Trade and Industrial instructors, while twenty percent of 
the Distributive Education teachers are women. The two remaining 
fields are made up entirely of males. 

Experience and Training Differences By Field 

Distributive Education teachers have the greatest amount of 
formal academic training, followed by Vocational Agriculture teach- 
ers. While a high proportion of the vocational teachers have train- 
ing beyond the bachelor's degree. Trade and Industrial Education 
teachers are variant from those in other fields of vocational edu- 
cation as well as from those in non-vocational education in that 
28 percent of the sample of Trade and Industrial teachers have less 
than a bachelor's degree. This is counteracted to some extent by 
the fact that teachers 'in Trade and Industrial Education rank second 
among the four fields in years of non- teaching work experience. 
Vocational Agriculture instructors were ranked first in terms of 
non- teaching work experience, possibly because they could include 
part-time farm work experience as youths and in connection with 
their present employment. All other vocational teacher types also 
have some non-teaching work experience, but Technical Education in- 
structors have the least since they are often fairly young and are 
operating in a relatively new field. Over one-half of the voca- 
tional teachers studied have experience as educators outside of 
vocational education. Trade and Industrial Education teachers fre- 
quently have worked in industrial arts, and 68 percent of the 
sampled Distributive Education teachers have experience in other 
fields of education. 

Vocational Agriculture teachers have the greatest number of 
years of experience in vocational education. They are an older age 
group. Trade and Industrial Education. instructors show the widest 
spread in years as vocational teachers since some of them entered 
their field later in life than did the other vocational teachers. 
Persons in Technical Education have the lowest range of experience 
as vocational teachers. 

Vocational Agriculture and Trade and Industrial Education 
teachers tend to hold their present position for a somewhat longer 
period than the other vocational teacher types. However the modal 
category for all of the vocational teacher types in their present 
job is less than five years. 
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Definite points of discontent for the vocational Instructor 
result from the fact that counter-roles disagree with his belief 
that his working conditions and facilities should be better than 
they are. This discontent is further Increased by the belief of 
counter-roles that vocational teachers should not unduly Influence 
the recruitment and assignment of students. The counter-roles 
probably accentuate this feeling in generally believing that high 
ability students do not need to be in vocational education as their 
major field. These viewpoints can abet the vocational teacher. ‘'s 
sense of status insecurity. 

At the same time, the e:(istence of a higher degree of con- 
sensus of administrators and counselors with vocational teachers 
on normative expectations than occurs with the other counter-roles 
provides a strategic basis for the vocational teacher to attempt to 
handle some of his problems, since these two ounter-roles can be 
so strategic for his effective functioning, iaspite the existence 
of some areas of disagreement among these three categories of 
school personnel, there also are many problems they can handle to- 
gether. The vocational educator needs to verse himself in the 
strategies and tactics that will enable him to get this potentially 
useful support. Administrators may be more aware of and capable of 
judging activities of vocational personnel. Too, they may have 
more of a basis to raise questions regarding the activities of 
vocational teachers. 

For all groups, fewer normative expectation than activity 
cognition disparities are found. This indicates that all respond- 
ents, including vocational teachers, feel more nearly the same as 
to what the ideal behaviors of vocational education teachers are 
but have more divergent views as to what vocational teachers are 
doing. Not unexpectedly, the feelings of vocational teachers as 
to what they actually do and what they should do generally tend 
to coincide. On the other hand, whether it is a non-f actual ex- 
pression of hostility serving as a means of indicating status 
differences or a realistic assessment of what actually goes on as 
compared to beliefs as to what should be done, the viewpoint of 
students tends most strongly to be the obverse of vocational teach- 
ers. The latter must recognize that the non-vocational students 
especially can be an effective and potent force in influencing 
members of the student body either to enroll or to not enroll in 
vocational classes. Such students also are in a position to mete 
out or to withhold social acceptance of those who do enroll. To 
deny them legitimacy may be very dangerous to the vocational 
teacher who instead should be interested in establishing liason 
with these persons in the hope that they will become positive, or 
at least neutral, in their orientation to vocational education and 
vocational education students. The same may apply to other groups 
who have been denied legitimacy by vocational education teachers. 
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Physical Location and Attitudes About Contacts with Non-vocational 
Personnel 



Distributive Education teachers tend to have central locations 
in the main building and generally feel that they have sufficient 
contact with non-vocational personnel in the school. The Trade 
and Industrial Education teacher generally is removed physically, 
and in a third of the responses feels his contact with non-voca- 
tional school personnel is insufficient. This physical separation 
along with his often lower educational level and higher salary 
creates enough of a basis of differences with non-vocational teach- 
ers and other vocational teachers so that the possibility of his 
becoming a marginal person within his local school system is quite 
great. 



Miscellaneous Attributes of Vocational Teachers 



Distributive Education teachers have the highest salaries on a 
ten-month basis, followed by Trade and Industrial Education teach- 
ers. (The former have the highest amount of formal education and 
the latter the least amount of formal education of the four teacher 
types.) Vocational Agriculture teachers are employed for twelve 
months while other types are generally on a ten-month basis. Voca- 
tional teachers overall are paid better than non-vocational teachers. 
Differences in experience and training of vocational teachers com- 
pared with non-vocational teachers and salary supplementation by 
the State Board for Vocational Education are not the only reasons 
for these differentials* Vocational teachers, for the most part, 
have more opportunity to secure employment outside of education 
and therefore are in a better bargaining position than most non- 
vocational teachers. 

Vocational Agriculture teachers, who are especially to be 
found in small communities, are the most frequent joiners of a 
number of kinds of organizations, including civic and business. 

The other types of vocational teachers especially concentrate on 
membership in professional associations of a general or vocational 
nature. 



CONCLUSIONS REGARDING THE JOB SATISFACTION OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 
Satisfaction of Vocational Teachers in General 

Despite variations in attributes, expectations, and potential 
for role conflict of the vocational teachers, all four vocational 
teacher types studied show a relatively high degree of job satis- 
faction, as measured in this investigation. 
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Relationships between Attributes of Vocational Teachers and Job 
Satisfaction 



By vocational teacher fields, Distributive Education teachers 
sho\^ the highest job satisfaction. Of the teachers in the four 
fields that were examined, they probably have the most favorable 
work situation overall. Technical Education teachers display the 
least job satisfaction. This may be primarily a reflection of lack 
of definition of their place as members of a relatively new field 
not yet well developed in Oklahoma. Technical Education teachers 
appear to be seeking acceptance as a more intellectually rigorous 
program than most vocational programs. However, the results of 
this study fail to indicate clearly that either vocational or non- 
vocational teachers are more favorable toward Technical Education 
than toward other fields. There is a certain amount of conflict- 
ing evidence pointing in either direction. 

Older teachers have a higher level of job satisfaction than 
younger teachers on 25 percent of the items in the job satisfac- 
tion inventory. No clear pattern is discernible on any associa- 
tion between the amount of formal academic training and job 
satisfaction. . On the small number of items concerning experience 
as a vocational teacher for which significant differences were 
found, a positive relationship exists between years as a vocational 
teacher and job satisfaction. In a limited number of items, a 
positive relationship seems to occur between number of years in 
the vocational teacher's present position and job satisfaction. 
Significant differences among vocational instructors appeared on 
slightly over one-fifth of the job satisfaction items when re- 
lated to salary, with the highest salaried employees bding most 
satisfied. Even though there was otherwise a generally positive 
relationship between salary and satisfaction, teachers in the next 
to highest salary bracket ($7,000 to $8,000) tended to.ihave the 
lowest satisfaction scores. 



Relationships between Locational Characteristics of Vocational 
Teachers and Job Satisfaction 



On approximately 25 percent of the items in the job satis- 
faction inventory, significant differences in job satisfaction 
appeared between vocational teachers centrally located in the 
school and those who were not. Usually the teachers in the central 
location showed the most satisfaction. Also, to a limited degree, 
those teachers who felt that their contact with non-vocational 
teachers was adequate were more likely to be satisfied. Economic 
region, school size, and community size, seemed to make little 
difference in job satisfaction. One metropolitan region shows 
more job satisfaction than the other--a situation which cannot be 
explained on the basis of data obtained for the purposes of this 
study. 
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The conclusions cited thus far indicate that vocational 
teachers are by no means a homogeneous group; of persons. They 
differ in a number of ways between fields of specialization and 
also vary widely within each field. The tendency to hold stero- 
typic perceptions regarding vocational teachers is a dangerous 
one. Failure to recognize the unique attributes and associated 
needs of members of this professional group can be expected of 
itself to inhibit the communication which is an absolute pre- 
requisite for clearly defined roles that are relatively free of 
conflicting expectations. 



CONCLUSIONS REGARDING ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 
FOR VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 



Existence of Inter-positional Disparities 

Significant disparities exist between vocational teachers and 
their six counter-roles with respect both to the activity cognitions 
and the normative expectations they hold for vocational teachers. 
This is true of all of the four types of vocational education con- 
sidered, but with the greatest numbers of disparities existing in 
relation to Vocational Agriculture and Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion. 



Existence of Intra-positional Disparities 

The vocational teachers and their respective counter-roles 
each have significant intra-positional disparities between the 
activity cognitions and normative expectations they hold in rela- 
tion to vocational teacher activities. Again, this was true of 
all four types of vocational education considered, but disparities 
occurred most frequently in relation to Vocational Agriculture and 
Trade and Industrial Education. 



Counter-roles Having the Greatest Number of Inter-positional 
Disparities 



Of all the counter-roles, vocational and non-vocational stu- 
dents tend to hold the greatest number of activity cognitions and 
normative expectations which are disparate from those of voca- 
tional teachers. With certain exceptions, parents and counselors 
tend to hold activity cognitions and normative expectations which 
are the least disparate from those of vocational teachers. 
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Two types of vocational teachers especially may find them- 
selves occupying an increasingly marginal position in the school 
system. These are Trade and Industrial Education teachers and 
Vocational Agriculture teachers. The marginal person is theoreti- 
cally part of the system but actually is not completely in it. The 
vocational teacher is tied to the academic world of the school but 
is especially oriented to the world of work. He is a member of 
groups outside the school and has to pay attention to outgroups 
such as farm organizations, unions, employer's associations, and 
others whose pressures may be many, subtle in some cases, and 
pervasive. These pressures to meet the goals of work-oriented 
groups may sometimes cause the vocational teacher some conflict in 
relation to the possibly more generalized aims of the school system. 

The Vocational Agriculture teacher has additional problems. 

He often is viewed as an authority figure in small communities. 

His fielc is long established and older than other fields of voca- 
tional education in Oklahoma. Now he is feeling new pressures 
arising from the increasing urbanization of the state which may be 
lessening the importance of the position he has been occupying in 
vocational education generally, as well as in his own school system 
and community. 

Yet the potential for role conflict for vocational teachers 
appears to be as much moderate as it is severe. In one sense, this 
allows appropriate adjustments to be made in the school system 
without severe strain on any one group. It also has the danger of 
allowing problems to be ignored because a real crisis may not be 
generally in evidence. 

The relatively high legitimacy rating given administrators 
and State Board personnel by vocational teachers suggests an im- 
portant dimension concerning role conflict which role study can 
borrow from reference group and organization theory, that of 
"multiple allegiance," sometimes referred to as "dual allegiance." 

The role of the vocational teacher illustrates some of the problems 
that can occur in a system where there are elements of control by 
local school administrators and by a state or federal bureaucracy. 
Although the influence of local administrators generally is reported 
to prevail by all types of vocational teachers, in the case of 
Distributive Education teachers. State Board personnel show dominance 
over local personnel in such areas as guidance in post high school 
placement of students, financial arrangements, development of the 
image of vocational education, and in-service training. Here is a 
trend worth watching. However, as Purcell has shown in his work 
on companies and unions, dual allegiance does not necessarily have 
to produce conflict.^ In the matter of allegiance to the local 



V. Purcell, 
Union . Cambridge : 



The Worker Speaks His Mind on Company and 
Harvard University Press, 1954. 
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school bureaucracy and State Board rather than to their profession, 
the loyalty of vocational education teachers sgghis to bureaucrati* 
cally orderGd. FurthGr research on these questions of multiple 
allegiance is now being carried on. 

When the element of legitimacy is introduced, the statistical 
disparity (used alone) which several researchers have called role 
conflict may have a psuedo-quality . Although significant varia- 
tions showed up frequently between focal and counter-role occupants 
in activity cognitions and/or normative expectations, the fact that 
the vocational teacher does not accept most of these people as 
having the right to expect him to act in a particular way may 
affect the chance of role conflict occurring. A recent industrial 
study by Pugh substantiates this interpretation, but in a differ- 
ent way.^ 

This study of vocational teachers has revealed that two facets 
of legitimacy in role expectations may be isolated, legitimacy of 
source and legitimacy in content, or who has the right to expecta- 
tions and which kinds of normative expectations are acceptable. 

For vocational teachers, parents more than any others in counter- 
roles have "acceptable" ideas as to the content of the vocational 
teacher's role in that their ideas generally are in greatest agree- 
ment with the vocational teacher's own; but in most cases parents 
are not considered legitimate sources of opinion. Local school 
administrators dominate as legitimate sources, but are only partially 
"acceptable" in the content of their expectations. 

Realistically, it seems that legitimacy of source would be 
more important in affecting the behavior of the occupant of a 
focal role. Certainly without some check on whether counter-role 
groups are perceived as legitimate sources for certain expectations, 
lack of statistical agreement on the expectations cannot be con- 
sidered as the most important indicator either of role conflict or 
of the potential for changing roles. Only morale may be helped 
when activity cognitions or normative expectations are alike; the 
dynamic for change seems to rest with acknowledged influence, the 
right of others to expect a behavioral change. 

Several implications concerning job satisfaction are indicated. 
Characteristics such as regional location, size of community, and 
size of school show no really discernible patterns that can be 
associated with job satisfaction. What variations that occur are 
more likely indicative of local situations rather than representing 
a condition that is subject to generalization. 



^Derek Pugh, "Role Activation Conflict; A Study of Indus- 
trial Inspection," American Sociological Review . Vol. 31 (December, 
1966), pp. 835-842. 
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Counter-roles Having e Greatest Number of Intra-positional 
Disparities 

Non-vocational teachers and administrators joined with non- 
vocational students in having the greatest numbers of disparities 
between the activity cognitions and normative expectations they 
hold for vocational teachers. Parents again have the fewest dis- 
parities . 



Comparisons by Economic Region. School Size, and Conununitv Size 

When responses from all of the sampled positions are pooled, 
there are relatively few differences in activity cognitions or 
normative expectations which can be associated with the economic 
region of the State, the size of school, or the size of community 
in which responses were obtained. In the northern part of the 
state, both activity cognitions and normative expectations for 
vocational teacher activities tend to be somewhat lower than those 
obtained in southern portions of the state. Also, a weak positive 
relationship was found between the frequency of such disparities 
and both school size and community size. In addition, school size 
and community size were found to have a weak positive correlation 
with frequency of significant disparities between activity cog- 
nitions and normative expectations. 



CONCLUSIONS REGARDING LEGITIMACY ASCRIBED BY VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 



The only counter-role receiving a designation of legitimacy 
from vocational teachers with any degree of consistency is that 
of the school administrator. Other relevant positions not uti- 
lized as counter-roles but which received ascriptions of legiti- 
macy from vocational teachers were State Board personnel and, to 
a lesser extent, school board members. 

Trade and Industrial Education teachers and Vocational Agri- 
culture teachers emphasize the legitimacy dimension for school 
administrators, while State Board personnel as a group entitled to 
legitimacy is stressed most frequently by Distributive Education 
instructors. 

The responses of the vocational teachers indicate that their 
primary concern is for the opinions of their administrative supe- 
iors in the local school system and in the state office; and that, 
for the most part, then is a general lack of concern for the re- 
maining categories as "significant others" in affecting their 
behavior. 
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CONCLUSIONS REGARDING POTENTIAL FOR ROLE CONFLICT 



One function of the study is to contribute to a better under- 
standing of the role conflict concept on both a methodological and 
a substantive level. The approach is more adequate in considering 
the potential for role conflict than for viewing actual role con- 
flict. The thesis is that the highest potential for role conflict 
on a particular activity occurs where (a) a counter-role is granted 
legitimacy by the vocational teacher occupying the focal role, (b) 
disparities in activity cognitions and/or normative expectations of 
the focal role and counter-role exist, and (c) disparities between 
activity cognitions and normative expectations of the focal role 
also occur. From this approach, certain conclusions are possible 
on methodology and substantive findings. 



Conclusions Regarding Methodology 

The orientation given above allows a means of operationaliz- 
ing the study of the potential for role conflict on a continuum 
ranging from intense, where all of the conditions given above exist, 
to the obverse situation of role consensus where legitimacy is 
adraitted but in which no disparities occur. A whole series of 
categories become available in which conflict can be rated as very 
high, high, low and very low. 



Conclusions Regarding Substantive Findinjgs 

Trade and Industrial Education teachers appear to have the 
most potential for conflict. Vocational Agriculture teachers 
ranked a close second. Statistically, Technical Education teachers 
have the least potential for role conflict but due to the extremely 
limited number of teachers of this type available for sampling in 
Oklahoma, such a conclusion can only be highly tentative. Distrib- 
utive Education teachers in fact may have the least potential for 
role conflict of the four fields studied. 

The content category of activities with the highest potential 
for role conflict is number X, "Seeking In-service Professional 
Development," which occurs for all teacher types except Technical 
Education. As has been mentioned, results for Technical Education 
may be subject to some question because of a very limited size of 
sample. The various counter-roles, including those rated as legi- 
timate, want the vocational teachers to get more formal education. 
The Distributive Education teachers especially have considerable 
graduate training and in many cases the other vocational teachers 
also have been taking work beyond the master's degree. It may be 
that the counter-roles are not fully cognizant of this fact or that 
they are thinking primarily of those teachers who do need more 
training . 
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Content category IV on "Influencing Recruitment and Assingment 
of Students" and content category IX on "Developing the Image of 
Vocational Education," also have relatively high ratings for role 
conflict potential. With relatively few exceptions, both legiti- 
mate and non-legitimate counter-roles seemingly think vocational 
teachers are not doing enough in these areas. Relatively low 
potential for role conflict is scattered among seven of the ten 
content categories, although two of the seven rated high for at 
least one of the four types of vocational teachers. 

Indicative of a possible problem created by having only a very 
small number of Technical Education teacher for the study is the 
fact that one content category which ranked low in potential for 
role conflict for this type of teachers was rated high for the 
other three types. The relative newness of Technical Education in 
Oklahoma may be another major reason why very high potential for 
role conflict was rarely, present for the members of this field of 
vocational ed .cation. 

An examination of the results of this study reveals a substan- 
tial basis for the existence of role conflict potential. This con- 
flict potential, while perhaps not so excessive as to create open 
conflict at the present time, undoubtedly is a factor in inhibiting 
the effectiveness of vocational teachers and should be an area of 
concern to individuals having an interest in vocational education. 



Implications of Findings 



Substantive implications and methodological implications are 
discussed separately in this section, with theoretical implications 
being interwoven with both. 

SUBSTANTIVE IMPLICATIONS 

Attributes, such as age, level of training, salary paid, etc., 
can be indices to enable a researcher to pinpoint important areas 
that relate to role behavior and role conflict. Thus the lower 
level of formal education of Trade and Industrial Education teachers 
in relation to their relatively high salary brackets reveals a 
possible friction point, especially with non-vocational teachers. 

For most of the counter-roles considered, what they think voca- 
tional teachers do compared with what vocational teachers think 
they do, varies considerably. This indicates that vocational edu- 
cators have a real need to clarify their role to others, certainly 
to a greater extent than they appear to be doing at the present 
time with groups that could affect their future. 
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To some extent, location of class or work area may affect job 
satisfaction. The teachers with central locations are more likely 
to feel they have sufficient contact with non-vocational personnel 
in the school. This can aid job satisfaction through cutting down 
on the sense of isolation. The locational factor may not be a 
major source of discontent for the vocational teacher, but it is 
one which bears further observation. 

The longer vocational teachers stay on the job the more satis- 
fied they are likely to become. Apparently this situation may 
occur even when a fairly high potential for role conflict is likely 
to exist. Job satisfaction is higher for older teachers despite 
the fact that this instructor is more likely to be a Trade and 
Industrial Education teacher or a Vocational Agriculture teacher, 
both of whom show more disparities from the various counter-roles 
on activity cognitions and normative expectations than do the 
other vocational teacher types studied. In some ways it is surpris- 
ing that vocational teachers score as high as they do on job satis- 
faction, but at the same time the existence of this level of 
satisfaction is consistent with the results of the iv.a*^y which show 
that the potential for role conflict tends to be moderate rather 
than very high. This situation is especially evident for Dis- 
tributive Education teachers. Relatively good salaries, an adequate 
location, a feeling that one's job does not make a person feel too 
differently from others and that he is accepted by others, provide 
prime ingredients for job satisfaction. These conditions appear to 
be met to a lesser extent for Vocational Agriculture and Trade and 
Industrial Education instructors who nevertheless find many rewards 
in their jobs. Conclusions regarding Technical Education teachers 
are limited by the small number of instructors in this field. 



METHODOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 



The methodological approach developed in this study allowed 
for the statistical analysis of the vocational teacher as a focal 
role in relationship with six counter-roles. Descriptive role 
studies have dealt with a multiplicity of roles in interaction but 
few role studies oriented around a statistical approach have 
attempted to deal with more than two or three roles. Non-parametric 
statistics represented by Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance 
tests followed by Mann Whitnet Zp tests made the more extended ap- 
proach used in this study possible. The results secured support 
the feasibility of this method of analysis. 

The use of the concept of legitimacy as a methodological tool 
in the consideration of the interrelationships of so many categories 
of persons makes possible a more adequate means of studying role 
conflict potential. Most prior studies of role conflict have either 
ignored or simply implied the legitimacy dimension. Where it has 
been used, it has been in conjunction with two or three roles in 
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interaction. In this study, the legitimacy relation of the voca- 
tional teacher with eleven categories of persons was made, using 
the techniques described in the preceding paragraph. The matter of 
legitimacy, it appears to the authors, is basic in ascertaining a 
key aspect of role conflict in organizational settings. 

The development of this type of role conflict model provides a 
means of operationalizing elements that make for conflict through 
allowing the use of statistical analysis rather than reliance on a 
purely descriptive approach. It is possible to ascertain various 
combinations that can be placed in a continuum from role congruence 
to high potential for role conflict. 



Re c ommendations 



RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING METHODOLOGY 

Replication of the study in different settings would be desir- 
able (a) to eliminate or to assess the effects of the unique Okla- 
homa patterns of vocational education, for historically agriculture 
has been an important sector in the economy of Oklahoma and Voca- 
tional Agriculture has been the predominant form of vocational edu- 
cation available to students, and (b) to determine which items elicit 
like patterns of response and what similarities in teacher charac- 
teristics continue despite changes in setting. 

A refinement of the instruments would be beneficial so that 
those pertaining to activity congitions and normative expectations 
are more comparable with the job satisfaction instrument. This also 
would enable job satisfaction to be related uore effectively to the 
model that indicates the potential for role conflict. 

Another possibility that could add to the approach used is to 
include second . rder cognitions; for example, the vocational teach- 
er's cognitions of what counter-roles think he a tually does and 
what he should do. This approach would permit assessment of the 
ability of the vocational teacher to accurately report counterrrole 
cognitions regarding him, and indirectly to measure how much he is 
aware of the extent to which counter-roles fail to understand what 
the vocational teacher actually does and fail to agree with him as 
to what he should do. 

Further studies of the legitimacy dimension are needed. Since 
State Board personnel and local school board members are two of the 
three principal categories accorded legitimacy by the vocational 
teachers. Additional studies should consider including them as 
counter-roles despite the methodological and other problems that may 
result from following this course of action. 
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Dependent variables such as activity cognitions, normative 
expectations, legitimacy, job satisfaction, and attribute responses 
should be examined in relation to a hierarchical arrangement of 
economic region, school size, community size, and position and 
personal characteristics of respondents to refine further the 
analysis of differences in dependent variables in relation to the 
classification variables. Categories within classification varia- 
bles should be collapsed if necessary to have sufficient numbers 
per cell. The exploration of essentially demographic factors may 
have potential significance and should be examined in greater detail 
than was possible in the present study. 

A refinement of techniques utilized in this study should be 
applied to a national sample of post-secondary public vocational and 
technical schools. 



GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

The belief of so many counter-role occupants that more voca- 
tional teachers need additional training is not in complete accord 
with certain facts. This attitude can add to the sense of status 
insecurity of the vocational teacher. Distinct variations are 
apparent among types of vocational teachers regarding the amount of 
advanced formal training they secure, being particularly apparent 
in a comparison of Distributive Education teachers and Trade and 
Industrial Education instructors. 

Vocational personnel need to let the public know that upgrading 
is taking place and that real effort is being made in obtaining 
solid in-service education that often is comparable or superior to 
the efforts of non-vocational teachers. 

Further investigation of the impact of location of classroom 
and shop facilities of vocational teachers in relation to the re- 
mainder of the school population seems warranted. This study in- 
dicates the possibility that the physical separation of Trade and 
Industrial teachers along with other factors may contribute to 
their feeling that their contact with non-vocational personnel is 
insufficient. Yet Vocational Agriculture teachers do not feel as 
strongly this way although they often are in separate quarters. 

They may have a wider range of contacts because of the nature of 
their job. These differences indicate that the problem is a com- 
plex one. 

With the current shortage of teachers, consideration should be 
given to the wider use of women in teaching a broader range of 
vocational education subjects. This shou’d be possible particularly 
in Technical Education although it may not be practical for Voca- 
tional Agriculture and some areas of Trade and Industrial Education. 
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Since students, both vocational and non-vocational, are the 
counter-roles that are most likely to hold expectations that are 
disparate from those of vocational teachers, workers in vocational 
education should consider better ways than now are used to reach 
these students so as to demonstrate the place and function of voca- 
tional programs withir the educational world. In turn, there may 
be a need to reassess certain aspects of vocational education in 
today's curriculum when so many disparities appear between the 
viewpoints of students and vocational teachers. 

It seems that changes in the vocational teacher's role can be 
accomplished most readily by those the teacher considers be "legit- 
imate" counter-roles. Legitimacy especially resides in the hands 
of the local administrators, according to the vocational teachers 
providing responses to this study. Expectations of State Board per- 
sonnel and to a lesser extent school board member also are considered 
"legitimate." The need for federal and state vocational agencies and 
othei: groups to work particularly with local administrators to effec- 
tuate change in vocational education practices was made very evident 
in this study. Because of his close proximity to the vocational 
teacher the local administrator appears to be the key person to in- 
fluence change* Persons in program planning should be cognizant 
of this fact. 

Vocational teachers in many cases need to feel less separated 
psychologically from non-vocational teachers and other working mem- 
bers of the school system. The latter need to know better the 
position and problems of vocational teachers of various types. A 
possible device that may help meet this need is the encouragement 
of interdisciplinary educational workshops to encourage vocational 
and non-vocational personnel to work together to develop commonly 
derived educational objectives and teaching strategies for students 
with differing capabilities, backgrounds, and interests. From this 
type of activity, mutual improvement of both vocational and non" 
vocational education has more likelihood of occurring. 



CHAPTER VI: SUMMARY 



The Problem 



Educators, employers, and the general public increasingly 
are assessing vocational education in the secondary schools in 
an effort to determine how such programs are serving and can 
best continue to serve in developing the manpower pool of the 
future. Individuals and groups engaging in such an undertaking 
either on a formal or an incidental basis often fail, for a vari- 
ety of reasons, to arrive at a consensus as to what vocational 
teachers are doing or should be coing. They may, at one level of 
consciousness or another, fail to find agreement between what 
they feel vocational teachers are doing and what they feel such 
teachers should be doing. The result is that the vocational 
teacher frequently finds that persons with whom he interacts and 
who are in a position to exert pressures upon him, may hold dif- 
fering views about what he actually does and about what he should 
do. Many or all of these views of others may be very unlike 
what the vocational teacher feels he does and should do. In 
such situations, the effectiveness and efficiency of vocational 
teachers may be subject to deterioration. 



Objectives 



The study is designed to provide to vocational teachers and 
others interested in the field of vocational education a better 
picture of how vocational teachers perceive what they do and 
what they should do, as well as the extent to which their activ- 
ities, real and ideal, are viewed by others in the same manner 
as the teachers see them. Such knowledge should assist vocational 
educators particularly in making decisions regarding types of 
activities which may need modification and in communicating about 
soundly based activities to concerned publics. 

Another objective of this study is to add to the fund of 
general knowledge on role theory and to develop further the use of 
role theory as a heuristic device for analyzing practical problems. 
The premise is that sound theory has great utility when applied 
as a framework for examining real life situations and does not 
have to remain isolated as simply a series of obstructions. It 
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is felt that from a study of the roles and role conflicts of vo- 
cational teachers, theoretical as well as substantive gains can 
be made. 



Theoretical Framework 



Since detailed theoretical formulation for the study is 
provided elsewhere, only general comments are given here to 
clarify certain unfamiliar terms which have been extracted from 
role theory statements for use in this investigation. 

The focal role, which in this study is that of the vocational 
education teacher, can be analyzed in either of two ways: 

(a) with respect to what actors in that position should or ought 
to do and how they should interact with occupants of counter-- 
positions (players of counter-roles) or (b) with respect to what 
they actually do and how they actually interact with others. 
Several types of statements may be obtained in analyzing the role 
concept. The inclusiveness and extent of such role statements 
determine the degree to which a comprehensive analysis of a role 
can be made. The three principal classes of statements obtained 
from respondents in the present study are: 

1. Activity Cognitions 

a. What the player of a focal role states he actually 

does in relation to a given activity, 

r 

b. What players of selected counter-roles perceive 
that the players of a focal role actually do in 
relation to a given activity, 

2. Normative Expectations 

a. What the player of a focal role perceives he 
should or ought to do in relation to a given 
activity, 

b. What players of selected councer-roles think 
the players of a focal role should or ought to 
do in relation to a given activity^ 

3. Legitimacy of Activity Cognitions 

a. Whether or not the players of a focal role 
feel the players of selected counter-roles 
have a right to hold some kind of expecta- 
tions concerning various activities in which 
the players of the focal role engage. 



Obtaining these three classe*- of statements permits investi- 
gations of potential inter-role conflict and intra-role conflict 
by revealing disparities in cognitions existing between occupants 
of a focal position, between occupants of a single counter-posi- 
tion or multiple counter-positions, or between the focal position 
and counter-positions. 

As in definitions of role, there is also a lack of agreement 
and a lack of precise theoretical articulation in the current 
conceptions of role conflict. The major portion of this study is 
limited to an analysis of what is referred to as potential for 
role conflict. 

Potential for role conflict is defined as the existence of 
disparate prescriptions held by an actor and others for the be- 
havior and attributes of that actor in a particular role. To 
determine situations in which potential for role conflict exists, 
it is not necessary to know how an actor deals with incompatible 
role prescriptions. These prescriptions may be held by members 
of the focal position, in this case vocational teachers themselves, 
or may be held by relevant other, such as students, parents, ad- 
minist -ators, and other teachers. This type of role conflict may 
be intra-positionally determined, by contrasting what occupants 
of a single position feel vocational teachers actually do versus 
what they feel vocational teachers should do, or inter-positionally 
determined where views of one position are contrasted wit,h views 
of one or more other groups. 

One useful result which may be obtained from the socio- 
logical analysis of the potential for role conflict is that identic 
fication can be made of locations within the social system where 
certain disparities consistently appear. 



Research Questions and Hypotheses 



To fulfill the objectives of this investigation, data were 
collected and examined in relation to four general research ques- 
tions, The research questions were: 

Question I. What are the attributes of the sampled voca- 
tional teachers in terms of the following 
classes of variables? 

A. Personal characteristics 

« 

1 . Age 

2. Sex 

3. Formal academic training 

4. Non-teaching work experience 
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3. Educational experience other than 
in vocational teaching 

6. Experience as a vocational teacher 

7. Experience in present position 

8. Salary 

9. Organizational affiliations 

B. Physical location of vocational 
teachers in relation to the remainder 
of the non-vocational school personnel 

C. Feelings of vocational teachers regard- 
ing the adequacy of their contact with 
non-vocational personnel 

Question II. To what extent do vocational teachers and in- 

cumbants of six counter-roles feel that voca- 
tional teachers actually engage in and should 
engage in each of seventy selected activities? 

Question III. To what extent do vocational teachers feel 

satisfied with each of sixty-six different 
aspects of their profession? 

Question IV. What are the groups to which vocational teach- 
ers ascribe legitimacy in relation to expec- 
tations for vocational teacher activity? 



In addition to examining descriptive data in connection with 
each of the research questions, seven general research hypotheses 
were tested with inferential statistical methods. The research 
hypotheses were: 

Hypothesis I. In each voc itional education field consid- 
ered, significant differences will exist 
between the activity cognitions of vocational 
teachers and those of the various classes of 
counter-role incumbents included in the sam- 
ple. 



Hypothesis II. In each vocational education field consid- 
ered, significant differences will exist 
between the normative expectations of voca- 
tional teachers and those of the various 
classes of counter-role incumbents included 
in the sample. 

Hypothesis III# In each vocational education field consid- 
ered, significant differences will be found 
between the activity cognitions and norma- 
tive expectations reported by each of 
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respondent groups included in the sample, 

H 3 npothesis IV. Significant differences will be found in ac - 
tivity cognitions of respondents from dif- 
ferent economic regions, and from schools 
and communities of differing size. 



Hypothesis V. Significant differences' will be found in 

normative expectations of respondents from 
different economic regions and from schools 
and communities of differing size. 

Hypothesis VI, Significant differences will be found be- 
tween the activity cognitions and the norma - 
tive expectations of respondents from each 
economic region and from each size of school 
and community. 

Hypothesis VII# Significant differences will be found in job 

satisfaction scores of vocational teachers 
" classified in terms of each of the following 

variables: 



A. Personal characteristics 

1. Vocational teaching field 

2. Age 

3. Formal academic training 

4. Experience as a vocational 
teacher 

5. Experience in present position 

6. Salary 

B. Work-place characteristics 

1. Economic region 

2. School size 

3. Community sizp 

4. Number of relevant types of 
vocational education offered by 
the school 

5. Physical location of vocational 
teaching facilities in relation 
to the remainder of the school 
plant 

C. Feelings of vocational teachers re- 
garding the adequacy of their con- 
tact with non-vocational personnel 
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Methodology and Sample 



Through extensive interviewing of vocational and non-voca- 
tional personnel, content items for a series of research instru- 
ments were obtained. Preliminary forms of the instruments were 
field tested in a pilot study and further refined. In addition to 
instruments for assessing activity cognitions, normative expecta- 
tions, and counter-role legitimacy, forms were developed for meas- 
uring the extent to which vocational teachers are satisfied with 
66 selected aspects of their profession. Background information 
forms were also prepared for the purpose of developing an explicit 
description of all classes of respondents utilized in the study. 

Data were collected at 82 Oklahoma high schools which were 
selected according to a stratified random sampling plan. An 
indiviui .1 respondent sampling plan was established which pro- 
vided w'.iat insofar as possible the following distribution of 
counter-roles would be represented independently for each of the 
four vocational teacher types present in a sample school. 

All vocational teachers of the type specified 
2 Vocational students from the field specified 
2 Parents of vocational students from the field specified 
2 Non-vocational students 
2 Non-vocational teachers 
1 Counselor 
1 Administrator 

Data were collected in group interview sessions from over 
1500 respondents, including approximately 250 vocational teachers. 
Statistical tests utilized in the study were Kruskal-Wallis non- 
parametric analysis of variance, the Mann-Whitney zy test, and a 
test for significant difference in proportions. 



Highlights of Results and Findings 



The findings of this study are of several varieties and may 
be classified as follows: 

A. Substantive findings related to the research questions 
and hypotheses 

1. Descriptive statements regarding vocational teachers 
and their role 

a. Attributes vocational teachers 

b. Satisfactir of vocational teachers 

c. Expectat - • vocational teachers and others in 
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relevant positions regarding the extent to 
which vocational teachers actually engage in and 
should engage in a number of specified activities. 

d. Expressions of the extent to which vocations! 
teachers feel various classes of individuals 
have a right to hold expectations regarding the 
manner in which vocational teachers perform their 
duties. 

2. Analytical statements regarding the existence of po- 
tential for role conflict 

a. Results of individual statistical tests specify- 
ing location of potential for role conflict 

b. Results of the application of a model for assess- 
ing in broader terms the extent of potential for 
role conflict for given types of vocational 
teachers 

B. Theoretical and methodological findings 

1. Observations as to the general utility of the role 
theory framework in this investigation 

2, Observations regarding methodological approaches 
which are somewhat unique to this investigation 



ATTRIBUTES OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 

In terms of the characteristics of vocational ta.^chers, sub- 
stantial differences were found between fields 'of vocational educa 
tion on distributions of age, sex, amounts of formal academic 
training, non-teaching work experience, experience as a non-voca- 
tional teacher, experience as a vocational teacher, and tenure in 
present position, salary, organizational affiliations, work-place 
location in relation to the remainder of the school plant, and 
feelings regarding the adequacy of their contact with non-voca- 
tional personnel. These findings were utilized in discussing 
possible causes and implications of phenomena observed in other 
parts of the study. 



VOCATIONAL TEACHER SATISFACTION 

Vocational teacher satisfaction as measured in this investi 
gation appears to be highest for Distributive Education teachers 
and lowest for Technical Education teachers. Vocational Agricul 
ture teachers and Trade and Industrial Education teachers were 
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intermediate and did not differ greatly in job satisfaction. 

With the four t3npes of vocational teachers combined, the 
following relationships were observed in connection with vocational 
teacher satisfaction: Age and satisfaction were closely related, 

with older teachers being more satisfied than younger teachers; 
teachers who held either a master's degree or no college degree 
at all were less satisfied than teachers who held a bachelor's 
degree but not a master's degree; slight positive relationships 
were found between satisfaction and both total number of years 
as a vocational teacher and tenure in present teaching position; 
satisfaction and salary levels in general were related positively, 
except that teachers receiving $7000 to $9000 for a ten-month 
year appeared to be less satisfied than the lowest paid group 
which earned less than $5000 (perhaps an artifact resulting from 
conversion of all Vocational Agriculture teacher salaries from a 
12 month basis to a 10 month equivalent) ; and with certain excep- 
tions, teachers in smaller communities appeared to be more satis- 
fied than their counter-parts in larger schools and communities. 

One of the more striking findings regarding satisfaction was that 
teachers whose classrooms and/or shops were in an isolated loca- 
tion within the main high school building or in buildings more 
than one block removed from the main building were less satisfied 
than teachers who were located centrally within the main building 
or in a separate building less than one block away. In a related 
analysis, it was found that vocational teachers who expressed the 
feeling that they had sufficient contact with non -vocational per- 
sonnel were more satisfied than their counter-parts who felt that 
they did not have sufficient contact with non-vocational personnel. 



ACTIVITY COGNITIONS AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 

Due to the need to view separately the specific descriptive 
findings regarding activity cognitions and normative expectations, 
no summary of this material is provided here. Results of analyses 
involving those data produced the following general findings: 

Significant disparities exist between each of the four types 
of vocational teachers and their six counter-roles with respect 
both to the activity cognitions and the normative expectations 
they hold for the respective types of vocational teacher active- 
ities. 

For each vocational teacher type, the vocational teachers and 
their respective counter-roles each have significant disparities 
between the activity cognitions and normative expectations held 
in relation to vocational teacher activities. 

Of all the counter-roles, both vocational and non-vocational 
students tend to hold the greatest number of activity cognitions 
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and normative expectations which are disparate from those of voca- 
tional teachers. With certain exceptions, parents and counselors 
tended to hold activity cognitions and normative expectations 
which are the least disparate from those of vocational teachers, 

Non-vocational teachers and administrators join with non- 
vocational students in having the greatest numbers of disparities 
between the activity cognitions and normative expectations they 
hold for vocational teachers. Parents again have the fewest dis- 
parities. 



COMPARISONS BY ECONOMIC REGION, SCHOOL SIZE, AND COMMUNITY SIZE 

When responses from all of the sampled positions are pooled, 
there are relatively few differences in activity cognitions or 
normative expectations which can be associated with the economic 
region of the State, the size of school, or the size of community 
in which responses were obtained. In the northern part of the 
State, both activity cognitions and normative expectations for 
vocational teacher activities tend to be somewhat lower than those 
obtained in southern portions of the state. Also, a weak positive 
relationship was found between the frequency of such disparities 
and both school size and community size. In addition, school size 
and community size were found to have a weak positive correlation 
with frequency of significant disparities between activity cogni- 
tions and normative expectations. 



LEGITIMACY ASCRIBED BY VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 

The only counter-role receiving a designation of legitimacy 
from vocational teachers with any degree of consistency are school 
administrators. Other relevant positions not utilized as counter- 
roles but which received ascriptions of legitimacy from vocational 
teachers are state board personnel and, to a lesser extent, school 
board members. 



CONCLUSIONS REGARDING POTENTIAL FOR ROLE CONFLICT 

When the findings regarding the legitimacy of counter-role 
expectations are integrated into an interpretive model with find- 
ings regarding the frequency of activity cognition and normative 
expectation disparities, three categories of vocational teacher 
activities emerged as having the greatest potential for inducing 
role conflict. These categories have to do with vocational 
teachers' "Assisting in Post High School Placement of Students", 
"Influencing Recruitment and Assignment of Students", and "Seeking 
In-Service Professional Development", The first of the three 
categories appears to hold much more potential for role conflict 
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relative to Vocational Agriculture teachers , Trede and Ihduilrlal 
Education teachers , and Technical Education teachers^ than In re- 
lation to Distributive Education teachers* The second category 
appears to be relatively serious for all four teacher types, but 
much quore serious for Trade and Induatrial Education teachers than 
for the others* The third category also appears to be reiattvely 
serious for all four types of teachers, i»ut somewhat less so for 
Technical Education teachers than for the other types. Two addi- 
tional categories of activities each appear to present serious po- 
tential for conflict to only one type of teacher. Technlcal^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Education teachers are unique In having as an area of greatest po- 
tential conflict , "Deve loping Curriculum, Content • and Objectives* " 
The area of "Establishing Working Conditions and Facilities" was 
one viblch appeared to hold potential problems which were much more 
serious for Distributive Education teachers than for the other 
types of vocational teachers. 



Significance and Implications of Flndlni^s 



The data assembled within a role theot^ this in- 

vestigation prcvlde an emjpirlcal basis for describing key aress 
of the vocational teacher role, the expectations of others about 
what Is and yhat should be the role of the vocationail teacher, and 
the potentialities for role conflict between vocational teachers 
and significant others. The Kruskal-Wallls non-par ametrlc one-way 
analysis of variance test In conjunction with the Mann-Whltney xu 
test was found to be a feasible means of comparing statistically 
the expectations reported by persons occupying a variety of posi- 
tions..- .. 

Incorporating a legitimacy' dimension Into this study made It 
possible to deal with one of the key aspects of assessing role con- 
flict, that of making detcfminatibhs as to whom vocational teachers 
view as having the right to hold expectations in connection with 
their role activities. The, question of legitimac^^ becomes impor- 
tant to the vocational teac^i^when he considers whether and/of 
how to react to the viewpoints of others that ^are. disparate from 
his own. The ^concept of legitlmecy provide for a model 

which was used -In this assenting potential role conflict* 



In addition to operational^ the stud> of role attributes 
£uid activities, the approach utilized In thl> investigation pro- 
vides a basis for judgments as to whether role conflict in given 
Instances is immediately real or simply has a pseudo-quality with 
Only the potential for becoming actualized. 

Differences found to exist between what yocatlonal teachers 
and their counter-rolea think vocational teachers do and/or should 
do are sufficient to indicate that vocational teachers have a 




definite need to clatlfy their activities to others. The fact 
that adainistrators, counselors, and parents do have a relatively 
high degree of consensus with vocational teachers on what the 
latter should do, undoubtedly helps to alleviate this situation* 

This is particularly t*rae with respect to administrators, since 
they occupy such a strategic position within the social system of 
the school. 

The counter-role holding expectations which are most dissimilar 
to those of the vocational teacher is the non- vocational student. 
Since the impact of non-vocational students on the vocational 
teacher is quite indirect, the vocational teacher may thin!.v ^^ot 
the views of this group can be ignored* However, the powerful 
and pervasive influence of students upon other Students must: be 
recognized . Through the subtle and not so subtle rewards meted 
out within the youth sub-culture, students are in a position to 
exort a major influence upon their peers who are or who could be- 
come vocational students* 

There tends to be better agreement between counter«roleS and 
vocational teachers regarding what vocational teachers should do 
than regarding what they actually do . Where this conditions pre- 
vails, change may be facilitated by the relative ease pf reaching 
agreement on what is needed* 

The study also points out how dual allegiance, in this case 
loyalty both to local administrators and to State Board personnel, 
can be a dilemma for the many vocational teachers who believe that 
both of these groups have the right to expect them to engage^^ 
particular activities. Problems may arise for the vocational 
teacher when divergent expectations are held by the two counter- 
roles regarding his activity. However, because of a numbet 
possible mitigating influences, dual allegiance does not always^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
lead to conflict* Except in a few especially troublesome areas, 
the potential for role c(xif lict for vocational teachers appears 
to be moderate rather than intense* 

The physical location of a vocational teacher 's classroom or 
shop in relation to the remainder of the school plant appears to 
be related to job satisfaction. Location apparently is not a 
primary source of discontent for the vocational teacher, but the 
overall effects of physical isolation or separation deserve fur- 
ther consideration* 

Findings from the study indicate that the longer vocational 
teachers stay on the job, the more satisfied they are likely to 
be--even though a fairly high potential for role conflict may 
■■ exist. ^ 'V'-' > 

While the attributes of each type of vocational education 
teacher considered in. this study appear to differ from those of 
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non«-voeational teachers and frcm those of the other types of 
vocational teachers. Trade and Industrial Education teachers es«* 
peclally have characteristics which tend to set them 4ipart« 

Recommendations for Further lifetlon 



Several recommendations for additional research and action 
have become apparent through this study. It woi^ld be worthwhile 
for It to be replicated In a variety of settings to Identify 
those aspects of the findings which may eiitend beyond the bound- 
aries of this state nd have regional or national significance. 

project can be expanded In a nutber 
of ways. Job satisfaction as a factor affecting role behavior 
should be Integrated into other dimensions of the role concept In 
a more adequate mannex than has been done In this exploratory 
analysis. Also, the inclusion of responses from additional counter- 
roles such as State Board personnel and local school board members 
might be justified despite the special problems which the addition 
of such groups would create. A further examination of the legi- 
timacy dimension, especially In connection with possible problems 
of "multlpie allegiance," Is needed. A small scale investigation 
of this -type has already been Initiated as an offshoot of the 
Study reported herein. Another complex but desirable extension 
of this research effort would be a study Involving second order 
cognitions of vocational teachers. This approach would assess 
the ability of vocational teachers to estimate accurately the cog- 
nitions of others regarding vocational teacher behaviors. 



The resalts of this research effort suggest that the lexltl- 
macy, dimension Is extremely important in assessing the quality of 
the Inter*telatlon8hlps of the vocational teachers with other 
groups. Legitimacy most frequently lies with local administra- 
tors, next with State Board personnel, and thirdly with local 
school board members. If changes in vocational teacher behaviors 
eppear de8lrable» those groups having the highest legitimacy rat- 
ings as given by vocational teachefs should be able to have the 
greatest Impact at the most minimal cost. A better understanding 
of the inter-relationships of these groups with the vocational 
teacher may assist in planning strategies for Inducing change* 



recognise their deficiencies, 
they also need to develop appropriate ways to let Concerned groups 
know what they are doing to improve upon and to utilise their 
professional competencies . For example, the notion that vocational 
teachers are not well prepared for their jobs because of Insuf f 1*^ 
cient Ihrservlce training appears to be without e factual basis 
In many cases and should be clarified among the various publics 
with whom the affected vocational teacher must deal; 
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Additional investigation into the relationship of a number 
of factors with the location of vocational classrooms and shop 
facilities may be justified. Spatial arrangements appear to be 
related to job satisfaction, to the feeling of marginality on 
the part of some vocational teachers, and to the amount of oppor- 
tunity for interacting with other school personnel* Obviously, 
all vocational teaching shops cannot be housed in a central loca- 
tion within the main high school building. However^ steps can 
be taken to reduce the psychological distance that appears to 
isolate many vocational teachers from the remainder of the school. 

The non-vpcational student needs to be reached so that he 
can understand better the overall importance of vocational educa- 
tion. At the present time he appears to be indifferent or perhaps 
even to have negative attitudes toward this form of education 
and toward many of the persons who are involved in it. In turn, 
it may be worthwhile for vocational educators to make a realistic 
assessment of their respective programs to determining whether 
there is justification for the attitudes held by students, both 
vocational and non-vocational. If there is justification, remedial 
stepc should be given serious consideration* 

Inter-disciplinary workshops may be a useful device to en- 
courage vocational and non-vocational personnel to strive together 
to work Out objectives and strategies that relate more satis- 
factorily in handling the problems of educating students with 
differing interests, backgrounds, and capabilities. 

Further work utilising role conceptualizations appears tp be 
justified In terms of the insights such studies can provide regard- 
ing the behaviors and problems of a particular collectivity oi 
persons such as vocational teachers* The concept of role can be 
operationalized and the results of studies of this type can be 
translated into meaningful action. 
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APPENDIX A: EXAMPLES OF INSmWTS 

GI-1 General Information Form For Vocational Education 

:• gCeachers. ■ ; V, ' 

VTA-1 Activity Cognitions Inventory 
VTA**2 Normative Expectations Inventory, Cover POge 
V‘jJA-3 Counter-role Legitimacy Inventory, Cover Page 
VTS Vocational Teacher Satisfaction Inventory 









(GENEFAL INFORMATION FORM FOR VOCATIONAL TEACHERS) 




•KtAUdMA vSTATi it^ • STtliltirATli 



RMtarcIi Fwndotipn^ 
MMiltor3-<t»l,eat.37l ' 



7467t 



GI-'I GENEIUL lIlFOmTION fRCM VOCATIONAL BDUCATXOH TEACHERS 



CHECK APPROPRIATE SPACES 



1. Your curcint vocaitlonol educution specialfeY; 

() 1. vocational •griculture 

2. trade and 'industrial education. Spatify field: 

3. techtiicAl pduM^ Specify field; 

4. diatir:^|l«.:adocatlca^^^ 

5. other ifaoeciftrt — ^ , 



15 

15 



2. Your^dge: 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



1 . 

2. 

3. 

A. 

5. 

6. 

7, 

8 . 



undnr 25 
25 - 29 
30-34 

3^^,:39-;:./ 

SO - 59 ' 

1)0 and over 



3. Your aox: 



( ) 
O 



1 . 

2. 



nuilc 

female 



4. Your current marital status: 
( ) I, single 
( ) 2. married 
( ) 3. widowed 
( ) 4. divorced 



5. Number of dependents, including spruse: 



< ) 1. 
( ) 2 . 
( ) 3. 
< ) 4. 
( ) 5. 
( ) 6 . 



nope 

one'';'/'-, . 

two 

three 

four 

five or more 



\ 
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i. forul acadMiic training; (cheek only the hinheat tetrel cehieved) 

( ) 1« poatgraduate training hcyoml Che miater ‘a degrac 
. ( ) ,2» •Mter’e degree', ceapletad. 

( ) 3. graduate uork towatd a eMietftr’a degtee 
( ) 4. bachclor'a dagrae coii|tleted ■ 

( ) S* oyer tvo yeara pf undexgtadiiiate coUege but no degree 
( ) 6. .tuo yeare.or leaa of undergreduate college 
( > 7* high aehocl gtCduata 
V g, .other , , ■ ■. 



7« Other hon«»acadeuic training pertinent to. yous. poaition that ia not 
.ahown above: ■ ^ 

•, .. (apecify) ' V' ■ ; ■; ^ '' 



8. Total number of yeara of practical non«»toaehinK exnarienca in your 
vocational field: 

( ) I* none . ' 

( ) 2» under I year 
.( ) 3f. I - 4 yecxa 
( ) 4, 5 • 9 yeara 
( X 10 • 14 yeara 
( ) 6, 15 - 19 yeara 
( ) 7* 20 yeara and over 



9* Ar«» you employed: 

( V 1* full-time ae a vocational education taacherf 
.( y z» part»tiae aa e vocational education teachert If 
employed part-time, piaaae apecify uhat. additional 
dutiea are aaalgned .'to; you: 



lOi ■ Are you paid: 

( ) -I, aa a fullotiau; vocational education teachert 
( V 2. aa a part-time vocational education teacher? , 

( ) 3. other arrangement {apecifv l ^ . j 

ll* Total number of yeara in vour current : poaifcion at your preaent achool: . 

( ) li under 1 year . 

( j '2, I - 4 yeara 
C ) 3* 5 • 9 yeara 
. ( ) 4» 10 - 14 yeara 
( ) 5, 15 • 19 yeara 
( ) 6, 20 yeara and over 
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12* Total number of years as a vocational education tec^nher anywhere ; 

( ) I, under I year 
0 2 1-4 years 

( ) 3s 5 - 9 years 
( ) 4. 10 • 14 years 
( ) 5. 13 - 19 years 

( ) 6s 20 years and over 

13« Old you teach or are you teaching any claaaet for adults during the 
1965-66 academic year?: 

( ) ye* 

( ) 2. no 



14. la the teaching of classes for adults part of vour regular teaching 
. assignment?: 

( ) 1. ye* 

( ) 2 no 

( ) 3- other (specify ) 



IS. Are you paid extra for the teaching of clsaaca for adults?: 

( ) I, ya* 

C ) 2» no 

() 3, other (specify ) 



16« Are you generally on the echool payroll during the summer months?: 
( ) 1. yea 
( ) 2; no 



17. During the last academic year or summer, ware you engaged In any other 
activities for pay aside from your regular Job, such as operating a 
farm, bualneaa or working for someone elaaf: 

( ) 1. ye* 

( ) 2. no 



I8s Ara your claaarooma and/or shops located: (Select the moat appropriate) 

( ) I, in a reasonably central place within the main hlgte 
school building? 

( ) 2g in 4 vtJTB or lest ioolatod portion of the main high 
school building? 

( ■) 3g £n s separate building one block or from the 

main high school building? 

in M aeparete building more thaji one blocjc from the 
main high school building? 

( ) 5m other ranecifyl 
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tlS. 'Concerning ypur contacts witH non«»vocational teachers jo yow tchool! do 
.you feel that*' ; , 

f ) 1. you have insufficient opBortunity to t>e in contact 
during the school dayt 

( ) 2> you have guCticient opportunity to be in contact during 
the school day? 

( ) 3* you have too much opportunity to be in contest during 
the school day? 

20. Where did you secure most of your underg ra duate education?--' 

< ) 1. Oklahoma State Univeraity 
O 2 other collegea in Oklahoma 
( ) 3- othe? colleges outside the state of Oklabosuj 
( ) 4» does not apply 

Total tsmber o£ years in educational positions other than thai: of 
vocational education teacher: 

. * ( ) 1» none 

( ) 2: under I year 

( ) 3, I - 4 years 
( ) ^. 5-9 years 

( ) 5^ 10 - 14 years 

() 6, 15 - 19 years 

( ) 7* 20 years and . over 

22 If you have ever worked in other edueattonal positions beaidec that 
.of vocational education teacher* chaekea£jj^ such position that you 
have occupied: 

( ) .1, none 

02. induatrlal arts teacher 
- ( ) 3^ grade school teacher in nOn-vocational fields 

( > 4. high school teacher in non-vociational fields 
09* school administrator. 

O b« . coach 
07. counselor 

( ) 8 . other faneclfvl • — L . 



23c Do you currentl y^ £iS£ .work in any of the positions listed above? 

' ( ) 1* yea (specify the nositional , , 

( > 2* no 



24: Check each of the following types of organisations in which you have 

some kind of aiemberahip: ^ » 

( ) Iv ganaral educational organlaatlona such aa 0 B a 

( ) 2» state vocational education aaaociationa such as Cklahona 
Tech* Society 

( ) 3. local fsrm organisations surh:as ths Fsr« Burssu 
( ).4< locsl civic orgsnisstlons such ss Kiwsnls. 

( ) 5* locsl frsternsl orgsnlsstiOns su4h ss Blks 
( ) 6c local vetersns orgsnisstlonc such ss ths Amsricsn legion 
( ) 7, local buaincaa organisations such aa tbe Chail*ar of Gosmarea. 
( ) 8. other faneclfyl 
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(ACTIVITY COGNITIONS INVENTORY*) 

m 1-2 (T « X) 
Ho. 

OHtAHOtAik STATI UlllirmSiTV SmiWATiK 

DapartiMnt cf Uucailon 
nuMiws-4iii.iiit.an 

VTA 1-2 XHVCHK»Y 




Wo would like to know what you think Oklahooui trade and Industrial education 
tanehara actually do . Please Indicate the extent to which you think awst 
such teachers engage In each activity listed below. This nay be done by 
selecting the bea^ answer f son the following list and writing Its nunbar In 
the blank provided by each statoaent. 



1. Always 

2. Very Often 

3. Often 

4. Occasionally 

5. Rarely 

6. Never 

7. No Opinion 



Use only one nuober In each blank, choosing the one that mat nearly represents 
your opinion of how often wost trade and Industrial education teachers do what 
Is given In each stateaMnt. 



1. Use different awthods of Instrwstlon than do aost non-vocatlonsl 
teachers I because of the nature of their subjaet. 

2. Receive wore pay than non-vocatlonal teachare with as such fonwl 
education and teaching experience, because of the nature of their 
Job, 

3. Establish and aainsain working relationships with taore of the 
influential |!eopl<j in the cosaninlty than do non-vocational teachers, 

4. Require students to aake up work they aiss whan attending shows, 
contssts. and other activities. 

5. Have as a prlaary objective training students who probably will 
not go to college. 

6. Neve the saaa grading standards as aost non-vocational teachers 
do for their studants. 



*Example shown was used for Trade and Industrial Education 
teachers. Identical items were used for other teacher types as 
well. 
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7» fravti* vtudlMC* wUh tmtotmHm akaue hev ta nfflf ami intmviim 
for ^ Jok aftac gniwatiam, 

^ <0. Fvafvlia aCudaata wlfcli iafaiMtlaii aiMve vhaMi khi^ ca» g«e jab* 
aftar gra4uafeloa>f 

^ f*. lU^fom tha atata offlca if tka iMat Iwigat la m>t afafvutka to. 

Mat feha naoft of chair paccieular roeaClooal irotrf^* ‘ 

^ to* Chaefc with tha local aipioiaeraCiM hafora fifcucffiitig coitCrcv*vii*l 
iaauaa ^iraccly raliicai to Chair voeacioaat fioU* 

^11. Zofbni rapraaantaeivca of tha atata vocational adueaeico office 
about all lapor tent vocational aduoatioa oMttiva diccuaaad hy 
local adninictratora* 

^ 12. Kaap to a ■tnlaaai ttia abaancaa of vocational atudanta pactleipatiiMI 
in ecntaaCB and other aioilar netiviticc vhich occur during cchool 
houfe. 

^ 13 . Hava a lower pv^il claao load than non-vcentional trrohat '' to allow 
for the ind&vidualiaad instruction that veeatioaal education 
anphaaiaaa. . 

^ 14. Infona local adniniatratora a^t alt iaportant voeationnl education 
nattara diacuaaad by atatc office paraonnal. 

^ IS. Ineouraga gualifiad atudanta to give aarioua thought to' boconing 
vocational education taachara. 

, 16. Eicarciaa acna typo of control over daciaicna regarding atudanta who 

are adnittad to enroll in tho Vocational progran they taaoh* 

^17. Spend aiore tine at achool talking infomally with vocational 

atudanta than awat aon'Vocational taachara generally do with their 
'atudanta. . 

■ M. Obtain the opinions of paranta on What concapta and skills their -, 
children should be Caught in vocational classes. 

^ 19. Explain tw paranta tha benefits students obtain froii taking 
vocational sdursos. 

__ 20. Try to heap their teaching acthodc up to dato. ' 
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, 21. Tty to keep th* content of tholr coursM to deto. 

. 22. Try to keep oqulpaent for their vocatlonel pxogte« up to date. 

23. Tty to dlecoutage the use of vocational claootoooe for non- 
vocatlonal claaaes. 

, 24, Prepare as adequately for their couree preeentatlona ae non- 
vocatlonal education teachera do. 

25. Enphaalze the laboratory or shop aspect store then the purely 

" acadenic Inetructlon aspect of their vocational education courses. 

26. Discuss with studsntii ways of devslcnlng better study habits 
which can apply to all their classes. 

27. Teach scsdemic subjects as well as vocational subjects If a 
~ special need arises In the school. - 

28. Have as a prlaiary objective the teaching of skills which will 

“ Improve tholr students' chances for employment immediately after 
graduation from high school. 

_ 29. Emphsslte to their studente the is^ortance of developing comsunl- 
” cation skllli. 

30. Consult with state vocational education psrsonnsl before making 
major changes In what they teach in vocational courses. 

_ 3 x, Prepare and follow a teaching plan that tells what la to be 
"" covered during each class period. 

32, Emphasize teaching studente the practical skille of a vocation 
" rather than the theory that underlies that vocation. 

33, Make considerable effort to develop good relationships with non- 
vocationtl teachara* 

34, Maintain up to date records on the job placaawnts of vocational 

~ Students who have graduated. 

35, Consult with the local administration bsfora making major changes 

” In what they teach In vocational courses. 

36, Obtain reimbursement for travel done In connection vltb their job 
“ when transportation Is not provided by thslr school. 



37 * 

W* 

40 . 

41 . 

, 43 . 

44 . 

, 46 . 

, 40 . 

49 * 

50 . 

51 . 
53 . 

53 . 

54 . 



Mr on tho iudfMnt of thn locnl atelnUfcrecfon •• to n60b«r 
and trf oi adult vocational claaiao that iliould ha oc|anieai* 

Shoif aa BMch tntaaaat and coneatn itt iaauaa «f acadaiae faaodoii, 
aa non*vocationai taachara do. 



Maka an aifort to _ 

fof vocaiional aducatlon lmd|at aaquaato 

Ovganiia adult vocational elaaaaa idian local coaMmity 
want thaai*' 

inalat that ail atudanta adnittad to thaiv vocational eouxaaa 
hav£ cha potential ability to auccaad in doint tha woick^ 

E..eoura|a atudanta of high ability to taka vocational claaaaa. 

Eaarciaa' aoaM inf luahca on daciaiona autda by tha atata ofEiea ^ 
concaxning vocational aducation. 

Eeport pxoblaa« ancountaxad in thaix work to tha local fdainiatration. 

Report problana ancountarod in thair work to tha atata of fico* 

Sacuro advica froai non*official aourcaa. auch as paraona intaraatad 
in tha fiald. whao vocational currieulun changaa ara baing conaidarod. 

Adapt vocational prograaw prtearily to local panpowar naada. 

Adapt vocational progrpaa prinarily tp national auapowar naada. 

Seek public aupport baforo initiating najer changaa in a vocational 
• prograta. ■ 

Taka graat cOra t® bahava appropriataly in public placaa. 

Maka an effort to obtain fornat training in public or hunan ralationa. 

Sand articlaa about thair prOgrana and activltiaa to thair local 
nawapapera. 

Taka ragular couraea in collaga in ordar to kaap iqp to data on 
taaebing pathoda. 

Attand abort couraaa tt update thair knowladga about vocational 
education. 
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55. 'fake counaeUing or guidance couraea ii» college. 

56 . Take an active role in proieaaional education organiaatioaa. 

57. i^ork to iaqirove the inage of vocational education in their own 
cooaunitiea. 

58 . Enphaaize the lateat techniquea in their field «ore k.<ian traditional 
■ethoda. 

59 . Keep the wiahea of the local edniniatration in Mind nhen deciding 
" on the nusdier of extra curricular activitiea vocational atudente 

ahould undertake. 

60 . Eatabliah and Maintain relationahipa witA naplajfM for wh» 

" their vocational studenta May work after graduation froM high achooi 

61 . Conault with a ropreaentative froM the atate office before aub- 
Mitting major equipnent ordera to the local adainiatration. 

62 . Avoid participation with groupa involved in controveray in the 

" comunicy. 

63 . Initiate more contact witti the {jeaeral pubUc than do MOlt non- 

~ vocational teacbora. ‘ 

64 . Uao coanunity contacta to help develop the local vocational 
education progran.. 

65 . Work prinerily through atate office personnel when interfated in 

“ obtaining a poaition at a different achooi. 

66. Suggeat that peraonnel handling counaeling functicna *hvlae their 
policiea if a high proportion of atudenta with poor acacanlc 
ability are aaaigned to vocational cleaaea. 

67. Perfona free servicea for local community people ae part of their 
Job. 

68. Imphaaiee the importance of a college education to vocational 

” atudenta. 

69 . Seek from the atate office apecific guldelinea aa to what their 

*” local prograM ahould be. 

70 . Allow their atudenta more freedom during achooi houra than moat 

^ non«*vocatloiiAl teachtrs t^Oe 



(NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS, COVER PAGE*) 




m <t ft I) 

■ 

QKMiWOfiWJft tTATl WMfVmtitr * fWAWIftflfc 



twarcli Pwi w J bH oii 74WI 

PtMribrMlll.M.Sn 
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W* %.juld lltw to knov vhot you think OklnhnM trad* ond £nduatri«l odiioation 
tccehoro ghtauld do. V|Mgg indicnto tho oxtont to iihlsh you think aont ouch 
tcflcboro ohould ongogo in aoch octivity liotfd boloy. Thio <uy bo dono by 
iiloeting tho boot onowtr from tho following liot ond writing its nwriiir in 
the blank providad by assh atatonant* 



t. ftlwaya 
3. Vary Of tan 
3. Oftan 

Occaaionally 
$. karaly 

6. Navar ' 

7. Ho Opinion 



Vaa cnly one nunbor in aach blank, chooaing tha ona. that naat naarly raptaaan:a 
your opinion of how oftan aoat trada and induotrial adueatioa taachata ahould 
do whag ia givon in aach atata«ant> 



1. Uaa different wathoda of inaferuction than do anat non>vocational ' 
tapeharay baeauaa of tha nature of thair aubjact. 

2. Kacaiva a»ra pay than non>vocetional taachara with aa nuch fornal 

aducatioo and taaching axparianca, bacfcuaa of tha nature of thair 
job. . 

3. latabliah and auiine;ain working ralationahipa with aora of tha 
influential people in tha. coanainity than do non«voeational 
taachara. 

kaquira atudaata' to OMka up work, they aica whan>attanding ahewte 
contaata, and other activitiaa. 

3. Hava aa a priauiry objaetiva training <atudanta whoipsobabiy wiilil 
not go to collage. 

6. Rave tha aana grading atandarda aa <noct mon-vocationel teacheca 
' do i'lfr thair atudanta. 



*ExampXe shown was for Trade and Industrial Education 

teachers. Items are ident^^cal to the 70 items shown on the Activ- 
ity Cognitions Inventory. 



(COUNTER-ROLE LEGITIMACY INVENTOET, COVER PAGE*) 



VTA 3-2 (T & I) 

No* ' 

OKLAHOMA STATE lllHVmflTY » tTIUWATlR 

Ktstorch Foundot{c>n 74075 

IRtnHtr 3«42t1* !«!• 3H 



m IHVENTOWr 

Thli form is designed to ask you as s trade and industrial education teacher 
which categories of peraons in the following list have a right to expect you 
to engage in the varioua activities given below* 

U 



2^ 

3* 



4* 



5* 

6 * 

In each blank write the numbers for aU of the Categories of persona that you 
feel have a ripht to expect you to do what is spelled out in the statement* 



On this form place as many numbers as are appropriate on each blank * 



' Personnel from the State Board 
for l^ational Education 
^our Local School Administrators 
Other Vocational Teachers in 
Your Field 

Non-Vocatlonal Teachers in Your 
School 

Counselors in Your School 
Your Students 



7# Hon«»Vocationiil Students in Yo»g 
S chool 

8* Present or Po tential Empl oyers^ 
of Your Students 
9# Parents of Your Students 
School Board 

11, Community Groups Interested iji 
Your Proaramo 




1* Use different methods of instruction than do moat non-vocational 
teachers^ because of the nature of their subject* 

2* Receive more pay than non*vocationul, teachers with as much formal 
education and teaching experiencetb^ause of the nature of their 
Job* 

3* Establish and maintain working relationships with more of the 
influential people in the community than do non-vocational 
teachers* 

4* Require students to make up work they miss when attending showa« 
contests^ and other activities* 

5* Have as a primary objective training students who probably will 
not go to college* 

6* Have the same grading standards as moat non-vocational teachers 
do for their students* 



*Ex3mple shown was used for Trade and Industrial Education 
teacners. Items are identical to the 70 items shown on the Activ- 
ity Cognitions Inventory, 



(VOCATIONAIi TEACHER SATISFACTION INVENTORY) 



),« Alviifs lattsflaiA 
1« Vary Oftm fatliilad 
3, ocean Saelafiad 
4* Occaaionally lattafiad 
St Xaxwly 8atta£iad . 

6t Kavar 8atlsfia4 
7t Ka OpiOioii 



Uaa aa%f aiaa T”***r ** aaeh blaakf diooaisK tba one that taptaiaaotf 

your laalSai* . 

It tha contaat o£ taatbocAea availahla for taaehSag ay oourtaa* 1 

J, yba eouraa outllaaa or guidas hj abloh I taacli* 

; ' 3t Tha aaowot of practical aaparlanccn iaqr atodanta gat ahtla taklipg 
’ a rocatiooal couraat 

4* Tha aaount ay atudanta laarn la taking a roeaticnal couraat 



St Tba kii^ of dtac^lina anforcad at ay aebool* 

4. Tlia kind of diaeipUna I uaa with atudanta to ay claaaaat 



fli 




1 



•Kii AiiraJi >THTi wwiyiMifV • 



l aM a w h fOunda U oa 
fBMtoi4nv,a*»i 



74m 




7. tba ganaral level of ability of tba ttiidiatta in ay claaaaat 

•t the ataibar of atodanta anrollad in ay claaaaat 

ft tba aeadanio eouraa bickground of atodanta aarollad in ay clacaMt 
lOt tba wwiuot of nenay availabla for ay prograat 
lit tba proeaduras for davaloping budgata for ay pvograat ; , 
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12. The aitount of freedom I heve in ex^reealng opinions about vocational 
education problems. 

13. The 4NWunt of freedom 1 have to conduct my couraea as 1 see fit. 

14. The Quality of materiala and equipment available for »y program. 

15. The amount of materiala and equipment available for my program. 

16. The adequacy of apace aaaigned for use in ay program. 

17. The location of the slasaroom I uae in relation to other school 
. . claearoona. . . 

Ig. The extent to vhicb my atste aupervlaor. and local administrator 
are in agreement aa to thu number of competitive actlvltlea my 
students should enter. 

19. The amount of aucceaa students have had in coa^etltlya actlvltlea 
during the last year. 

20. The amount of time 1 am expected to spend on extra curricular 
actlvltlea not related to vocational education. 

21. Limits placed on the number of vocational training related contests » 
field trips or fctivitU^ in which a^ atudenta can participate. 

22. The operation of atete vocational teacher aaaoctatlona to which 
vocational teachers in my field may belong. 

. 23. The operation of national Vocational teacher aaaoclatlona to which 
vocational teachera in my field nay belong. 

_ 24. xhe policy of expecting vocational teachera in my iinid to teach 
adult claaaes. 

_ 25, The amount of intereat people in my community generally have 
concerning adult clsaaea in my field. 

_ 26. The amount of Intereat people in my community generally have 
concerning my field of vocational education. 

_ 27. The extent to which I am expected to participate in local civic 
functions. 

_ 26, The extent to which I am expected to meet with looal groups 
because 1 am a vocational teacher. 

_ 29. The relatlonshlpa I generally have with fellow vocational teachera 
in my field in the state. 

^30. The relatlonshlpa I generally have with non-vocational teachera 
in my school. 

_ 31. The relatlonshlpa I generally have with my local school admlnis> 
tratlon. 
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32. Zha rclatioBthips I ganaraUp have «,itb vocatienal taachara in glia 
citata who ara not in my fiaid. 

33. Zha ralationahipa X ganarally hava.with ftaia of£ica parapnnal. 

34. Zh« raXagionahipa X ganagcliy hava with couoaalora in aqr achonl^ 

3.1^ Zha axtang ro which mg Job doaa not intarfara with wy privafia liXp 

and that of aiy Zanily. 

36^ Zha aanacal laval of norala ahong taachara in ny fiaid. of . vocational 
aducatit^ in thia atata. 

. 37. Zha ability laval of naw taachara entaring ny fisld of voeatiooal 
. aducation. 

38* Zha adapuacy sf pra^aarvica training offarad ppoapaetiva or 
potantial taachara in ny fiaid of vocational aducation. 

39. Zha adaquaey of additional training being offarad to paraona 
already teaching in ay field of vocational education. 

.40. Zha praacige ganarally given high achool taachara . in aqr oonnunity. 

41. ’ Zha praatige ganarally given aiy partieuXar Job Iqr non-vocational 
■ ' . taachara. 

42. Zha praatige. ganarally givan ny particular Jvb by fchool pdnin^a* 

fcrafcosa . \ . 

43. Zha ptaatiga ganarally given ay particular Job by qounaalora . 

44. Zha oraatiaa aanarallv aivan nv particular .lob bv the nanaral 
public . 

45. Zha praatige ganarally given wcf particular Job by pp nT'Voeaj ti pppX 
atudanta in aqr achool. . 

46. Zha length of ny average working day. 

47. Zha. fairnaaa of the aalary X receive ralativa to that of nonr 
Vocational taachara in iy achool. 

48. Zhe fairnaaa of the aalary X racaiva ralativa to other vocational 
education taachara in ny field in thia atata. 

49J Zho nuaAar of wmeha X vrark par year. 

50. Zha type of auparviaioh X racaiva fion atata office paraonnal. 

51. Zha opportunitiaa for advancanant X have aa a vocational taaehar 
in thia atata. ■ 
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, 52. Itt fcyp* ot iuptrvisioQ 1 mtiv* fto* iqr loepl «dMiniilr«ti<>nr 

, 53. Iht way in which paraonnel handling counaaling fnnctiona in ny ' 
a'ehool ganevally daal with vocational education atudanta in a^ 

■■■■■fiald.,, 

, 54. Tha adequacy and thotoughnass with which ny obligationa to the 
state office are spalled out. 

,55. the adequacy and thotoughnass with which ey obligations to liha 
local school adainistsation ate tpallad out. 

, 56. The extant to which t can feel that ny point of view will bs 

given sdaquata consideration in policy asking decisions by the. 
local school board. 

, 57. the '^iaaga" of ay field of vocational education in sy conaunity. 

. 58. fha "iaaga" of ny field of vocational education in mff school. 

. 59. ' The "iaaga” of vocational education ganarally in cy conaunity. 

, 60. tha "iasga" of vocational education ganarally in ay school. 

. 61. tha extant to which tha location of iqr elacaas. etc. , paraits 

na sufficient opportunity to interact with non*vocational tsachars. 

,62. the extent to which non*vocationsl teachers are willing to 

consider vocational teachers in ay field as regular high school 
teachers rather than as a separata group. 

, 63. the extant to which non*voeational teachers are willing to 

consider vocational taichars generally as regular high school 

teachers rather than as a saparsta group. 

, 64. Xhe aaount of Job security X have as a vocational teacher. 

65. Tha extant to which I aa kept infomad on inportant nattars 
related to ny field of vocational aducstion. 

. 66. The extant to which I am kept infomad on inportant natters 
related to vocational education generally. ' 
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APPENDIX B: description OF ECONOMIC 

REGIONS OF THE STATE 
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APPENDIX B: DESCRIPTION OF ECONOMIC REGIONS OF THE STATE 

1. Panhandle and Plains 

Economic Region I is Oklahoma's Panhandle with very large 
wheat farms and large cattle ranches; sparse population which con- 
tinues to diminish in size; and no communities of 10,000 or more 
inhabitants. It is a relatively prosperous agricultural area. 

Economic Region 2 is part of the North Central area of the 
state and specializes in wheat. Two coHanunities wtth populations 
between 24,000 and 39,000 and one with over 11,000 as of 1960 can 
be found in this region, which is the state's most prosperous 
farming area. Population is declining in the farming districts. 



2. Northeast and East Central 

This section of the state encompasses the Northeast Oklahoma 
area, the Central Oklahoma-Western area and the Central Oklahoma- 
Eastern Area. Economic Region 3, Northeast Oklahoma is mostly a 
livestock grazing area agriculturally. OH.fields are to be found 
here also. The region lost population although it contains two 
communities of over 10,000, one of which had nearly 28,000 people 
in 1960, and is headquarters for several large concerns, mostly 
in petroleum. 

Region 5, Central Oklahoma xWes tern area, is mostly plains 
territory. Wheat is the major cash crop and is centered in only 
part of the Region, where a fair variety of types of crops are 
raised. The major-educational institutions of the state are here. 
Oil production is fairly important. Three communities with popu- 
lations of 24,000 to 33,500 can be found in this- region. 

Region 6, Central Oklahoma-Eastern area, includes three cities 
between 10,000 to 13,000 population. It is a mixture of prairie 
land and woodlands. Cotton was particularly important as a crop. 
Although cattle raising and dairying are increasing, oil production 
was particularly important in the past. 



3. Southwest and South Central 

' m I mm , 

Included here are the Southwest Oklahoma Area and South Cen- 
tral Oklahoma. The Southwest has three cities of about 15,000 to 
over 60,000 population based on 1960 census figures. Southwest 
Oklahoma is the principal cotton-growing area of the state. The 
rural areas have lost population. This is classified as Region 4. 

Region 7, the South Central area, has an Eastern and Western 
Belt, livestock raising is increasingly important, while cotton. 
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peanuts and corn are fairly important crops in the Western belt. 
Two cities in the 20,000 population class are located here, in 
the lagtern Belt; one community of 10,000 exists. Hay, cotton 
and peanuts are among the more usual crops. 



4. Bast and Southeast 

Three areas are included in this region, the Arkansas river 
area of Eastern Oklahoma; the Ozark area; and the Western area of 
Ouachita Mountains. The Arkansas river area of Eastern Oklahoma 
has many small farms, emphasizing livestock •’•raising and some cot- 
ton, The major vegetable district of the state is located here. 
Some coal mining exists, with industry being largely concentrated 
in two cities of about 16,000 and 38,000 population in I960, 

There is a strong Indian heritage in the area. 

The base economy of the Ozark area is agriculture with some 
employment in wood industries. The farms are the smallest in the 
state in this rugged territory. Livestock and Dairying are . 
stressed, but the resources are poor. There are no large towns in 
the area, which has been declining in populetion. 

In the Western area of the Ouachita Mountains, farming pre- 
dominates, but little of it is truly commercial. The forestry 
Industry is the principal non-agricultural enterprise. Coal mining 
exists to a limited degree but is on the decline. One city is 
to be found here and it has little manufacturing. This community 
had about 17,500 in it in I960. 



5, Metropolitan Area X 

This region is comprised of the county which includes the 
second largest population center in the state, 

6, Metropolitan Area Y 

This region is the county which includes the largest popula- 
tion center in the state. 






AP^SiroiX 



! CHARACTERISTICS OF COUNTER-ROLE 
INCUMBENTS IN THE SAMPLE 



AltEMPEX Ct CBAi^iACElIimCf OP OOIIRtt<‘IOU 

XKcniiBirt w tm nmz 

MudMr and p«rc*nt oi laapoaiaa FatUng Vichln Vacloua Claaalfleationt, 
bf Typa of Comta*”>fola and typ^ of Vocational Education 



! 



Type of countat'-rola, 
nature o£ quaaticna, end 
raaponaa elaaaiflcatlona 



tnm of vocational aduca^ion to yhtch couatarwrola Incunbant raapondad 



(s) (S) 



r - 5 ^ 



(S) 






JL^ 



(a) (S) 





m 


m 


languata Arte 


32 


31 


locial Studlaa 


11 


11 


Hath 


15 


14 


Scianca 


7 


7 


Hutlic 


1 


1 


Pbyaical Education 


5 


5 


Buainaaa, Coaawrcial 


16 


15 


Indnatrial Arts 


4 


4 


Ucaw Eeonoaiica 


7 


7 


{iliac* and no raaponaa 


7 


7 



Havo You Ivor Tauaht Vocational Educationt 



Vaa 


6 


6 


Mo 


97 


93 


Ho data 


1 


1 








Undar 25 


17 


16 


25-29 


11 


11 


30 o 34 


12 


11 


35-39 


11 


11 


40-44 


15 


14 


45-49 


13 


13 


50-59 


16 


15 


60 and over . 


8 


8 


No data 


1 


1 


So. 






Mala 


53 


51 


VaBMle 


51 


49 


No data 


0 


mm 


VnrML^adanic Trainina 






Foat-Orad. bayond ewatar'a 


27 


26 


Maitar'a degraa 


19 


18 


Or ad. work toward aaatar'a 


26 


2^ 


Bachelor's degree 


32 


31 


Over 2 yra. Undergrad., 






no dagraa 


0 


— 


2 yra. or less of collaga 


0 


mm 


H.8. graduate 


0 


mm 


Other 


0 


mra 


No date 


0 


— 


Total Yte. in Current poeltion 




Undar 1 year 


19 


18 


1-4 


36 


35 


5 - 9 


24 


23 


10-14 


7 


7 


15-19 


8 


8 


20 and over 


10 


10 


No data 


0 


— 



Jl 


m 


U 


m 




100 

owee—e 


20 


23 


4 


23 


21 


42 


13 


15 


3 


18 


10 


20 


13 


15 


2 


12 


5 


10 


ll 


13 


4 


23 


6 


12 


5 


6 


:■ 1 


6 


1 


2 


2 


• 2 


0 


mm 


1 


2 


13 


15 


i 


6 


6 


12 


3 


3 


0 


’ enen 


0 


aean 


2 


2 


2 


12 


0 




5 


6 


0 


— 


0 


•• 


10 


ll 


2 


12 


1 


2 


77 


89 


15 


88 


49 


98 


0 


mm- 


0 


mm 


0 




8 


9 


3 


18 


6 


12 


14 


16 


2 


12 


7 


14 


8 


9 


1 


6 


9 


18 


12 


14 


4 


23 


2 


4 


8 


9 


0 


mm 


8 


16 


9 


10 


3 


18 


3 


6 


22 


25 


3 


18 


7 


14 


6 


7 


1 


6 


? ' 


14 


0 


••• 


0 


mm 


1 


2 


48 


55 


3 


18 


26 


52 


38 


44 


14 


82 


23 


46 


1 


1 


0 


— 


1 


2 


18 


21 


2 


12 


9 


18 


27 


31 


4 


23 


11 


22 


26 


30 


7 


41 


21 


42 


16 


18 


4 


23 


9 


18 


0 


mm 


0 




0 


mm 


0 


mm 


0 


•• 


0 


mm 


0 


mm 


0 


mm 


0 


mm 


0 




0 


mm 


0 


mm 


0 




0 


mm 


0 


. 



14 


1C 


6 


35 


10 


20 


29 


33 


2 


12 


20 


40 


21 


24 


4 


23 


10 


20 


8 


9 


2 


12 


3 


6 


9 


10 


3 


18 


3 


6 


6 


7 


0 


— 


3 


6 


0 


mm 


0 


mm 


1 


2 
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APPENDIX C; (CCNTIMUED) 



. ^ « Tvoe o£ vocational education to which cousiter^role 


incunbent reanonded 


Aype OE GounMc*'Eoi.Bt 

nature of queetloot and 


VOe 


-A». 


1 




Tech. 


Bde 


Ue 


E. 


responae elasalflcatfona 


(n> 




(fj 




(a) 




(n) 




N0N-V(X:AXI0NAL TEACHER, feont.) 104 


100 


SI 


100 


J7 


100 


JO 


100 


Total Yrs. aa Teacher anvwhera 
Under 1 yeav 8 


8 


7 


8 


3 


18 


4 


, 8 


1-4 


15 


14 


14 


16 


3 


18 


9 


18 


5-9 


20 


19 


18 


20 


1 


6 


10 


20 


10 - 14 


17 


16 


6 


7 


3 


18 


8 


16 


15-19 


16 


15 


17 


19 


4 


23 


4 


8 


20 and over 


28 


27 


24 


28 


3 


18 


14 


28 


No data 


0 


MM 


1 


1 


0 


mm 


1 


2 


Current Salarv/10 Hcntha 


Under 4,000 


1 


1 


0 


MM 


0 


mm 


0 


Mi« 


4 000 - 4,999 


3 


3 


17 


19 


3 


18 


7 


14 


* ^*:0 - 5,999 


47 


45 


39 


45 


8 


47 


27 


54 


. ,100 - 6,999 


21 


42 


20 


23 


5 


30 


12 


24 


7,000-7,999 


3 


3 


10 


11 


1 


6 


3 


6 


8,000 and over 


I 


1 


0 


— 


0 


mm 


0 


MW 


No data 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


MW 


1 


2 


School Pavroll/Suoner Montha 


Yea 


34 


33 


30 


35 


4 


23 


12 


24 


No 


67 


64 


57 


65 


13 


77 


37 


74 


No data 


3 


3 


0 


mm 


0 


MM 


1 


2 


Anv Other Mon-*Acade Salary 


Yes 


40 


39 


27 


31 


2 


12 


17 


34 


No 


64 


61 


60 


69 


15 


88 


32 


64 


No data 


0 


MW 


0 


'WH ' 


0 


at at 


1 


2 


Voc. Teacher Contaota 


Insufficient 


36 


35 


40 


46 


12 


71 


,21 


42 


Sufficient 


66 


63 


45 


52 


5 


29 


28 


56 


Too Much 


I 


1 


0 


'WM 


0 


ataa 


0 


was 


No data 


1 


1 


2 


2 


0 


aaat 


7 

At 


2 


Moat Undergrade Edrce 


osu 


11 


11 


10 


11 


1 


6 


5 


10 


Other Okie. Colleges 


81 


78 


61 


70 


15 


88 


37 


74 


Other College/Non-0kla> 


11 


11 


15 


17 


1 


6 


7 


14 


Does not apply 


0 


MM 


0 


at at 


0 


WM 


0 


a»«t 


No data 


1 


1 


1 


I 


0 


MM 


1 


2 


Other than Teachete ever 
held any of these Dositiona? 


Counselor 


1 


I 


0 


WM 


0 


mm 


3 


6 


Administrator 


0 


MW 


0 


MW 


0 


MM 


0 


MM 


Coach 


0 


MM 


0 


WM 


0 


MW 


0 ' 


MM 


Other 


0 


MW 


0 


MM 


0 


MM 


0 


MM 


No data 


103 


99 


0 


WM 


104 


100 


101 


202 


Current Iv worklne in one o£ 
above* 


Yes 


0 


esM 


0 


MW 


0 


MM t 


1 


2 


No 


12 


11 


0 


WM 


0 


mm 


6 


2 


No data 


92 


89 


0 


WM 


104 


100 


97 


194 



C-3 



ERIC 



memaei ieommm) 



0t l»M_of,voa«tioo«i_iiue«tiiin to which eouafr^toU ioeun^wnt r*«Pond>d 

aituM of fwttlM. Wi yo.«A^. , T * t . tfch. la. a. 1. 

>0ii0B»0 ctwmootioM ia> W (I) © © (J) 



««°««« 

Jtt 


m 


ICS 


u 


m 


jm 






m 


IS Ihron^ 16 


3t 


33 


29 


33 


, # 


39 


19 


37 


17 thtouili 11 


68 


60 


58 


66 


9 


50 


32 


63 


Ofor 16 


8 


7 


1 


1 


2 


11 


0 


.MM 


Xo fata 

Itt 


0 


mm 


0 


mm 


0 


wdi 


0 


OM 


. Mata 


76 


65 


50 


57 


9 ' 


50 


16 


31 


rawila 


60 


3* 


38 


63 


9 


w 


35 


69 


9th 


0 


. mm 


0 


•«i 


1 


6 


0 


MM 


10th 


16 


16 


9 


10 


9 


50 


9 


IS 


llth 


65 


39 


35 


60 


8 


66 


16 


27 


i*th 


S3 




66 


SO 


0 


«« 


28 


55 


Mo Mata ' - 0 

tf fciwmw, ,n,M(i 


mm' 


0 


mm 


0 


MM 


0 


MM ’ 


fvofaaaioaal 


18 


16 


1 


9 


6 


22 


5 


10 


Ma«l»frofaaalotuil 
Maaatarial. Offloial, 


0 


mm 


2 


2 


0 . 


•hi 


0 


MM 


Ovoava 


15 


13 


16 


16 


6 


33 


9 


16 


Cltrlcal, lalaa, ate* 


8 


• 7 


7 


8 


2 


; at 


11 


22 


Sarvlca 


5 


92 


6 


7 


0 


MM 


1 


2 


Atticultucal 


17 


15 


8 


9 


0 


MM 


3 


6 


fkttlaM 


26 


23 


26 


29 


4 


22 


11 


22 


SMl-fkillaM 


7 


6 


6 


7 


2 


11 


3 


6 


Vnafctllad 


2 


2 


2 


23 


0 


MM 


2 


4 


Mot idaetlfloM 


13. 


11 


•• 6 


.7 


0 


MM 


4 


8 


UMNiployad 


3 


3 


3 


3 


0 


MM 


2 


4 


Mo data 

tsmi Mwuft iwftlwW 


0 

Jkfi. 


•• 


0 


WIM ' 


0 


MM 


0 


MM 


Sraduata work 


12 


11 


5 


6 


0 


MM 


6 


12 


laehalor’a datraa 


7 


6 


7 


8 


2 


11 


4 


8 


Collaga/no dagraa 


18 


35 


20 


23 


6 


33 


14 


27 


H* •* ttaduato 


62 


37 


33 


• 36 


6 


33 


13 


25 


Non*]i.t. fvaduata 


35 


31 


26 


27 


6 


22 


14 


27 





m 


M 


2Z 


100 

«MMM 




100 


55 


100 


iMt 


14 and under 


2 


2 


0 


MM 


0 


MM 


0 


MM 


15 throuth 16 


35 


29 


12 


12 


8 


38 


•S 


9 


17 through 18 


69 


58 


72 


76 


12 


57 


41 


75 


Over 18 


13 


11 


13 


13 


1 


. 5 


9 


16 


Ko data 

ISS 


0 


MM 


D 


MM 


0 


MM 


0 


MM 


1 ila 


S19 


100 


81 


83 


16 


76 


27 


69 


rcMla 


0 


MM 


16 


17* 


5 


26 


28 


SI 



C-4 





Apnma c: (ooNnmnD) 





Type of 


vocational aducation to which eountar>role ineuidbent reaiHMidod 


*yps y c 69 uiiwOk $ 

nature of question » and 


Vo. 


.-As. 


■ 


^ech.^ 


I**-. 


iP- 


8v,,. 


response elnsslfications 




I& 






(S) 




^ , 


VOCATIOHAL 8TI)Di«e (cent.) 


119 


100 


51 


m 


ii 


100 


" 55 


m 


Field of Vocational Idue. 
D* 8. 


0 




0 


mm 


0 


.... 


55 


100 


Xocli s Sd s 


0 


‘ -sp* 


0 


• • 


21 


100 


0 


•• 


T & I 


0 


m m 


97 


100 


0 




0 


mm ■ 


Vo.>Ag« 


119 


100 


0 


aaim 


0 


, aa« 


0 


mm 


Other 


0 


.s*as 


D 


mm 


0 




0 


■ ■ mm 


Ho data 


0 


— 


0 


. <hva 


0 


•• 


0 


•• 


Grade 

9th 


5 


4 - 


0 


■ 


0 




0 




10th 


16 


13 


4 


4 


3 


14^ 


1 


2 


11th 


34 


29 


28 


29 


8 


38 


9 


16 


12th 


63 


53 


65 


67 


10 


48 


43 


78 


No data 


(1 nisalng) . 


0 


•as 


0 


' 


(2 ailsiipg) 


Occupation of Household Head 
Professional - 5 


4 


2 


2 


4 


19 


7 


13 


Scnl'Profesaional ' 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


'mm ’ 


4 


7 


Hanagerlals Official, 
Owners 


10 


8 


10 


10 


4 


19 


5 


9 


Clerical, salas, ate. 


3 


3 


5 


5 


1 


5 


11 


20 


Sarvlca 


1 


1 


8 


8 


1 


5 


2 


4 


Agvlcultural 


54 


45 


10 


10 


1 


5 


1 


2 


Sfcillad 


20 


17 


20 


21 


5 


24 


9 


16 


SesdL-Skillad 


6 


5 


14 


14 


1 


5 


4 


7 


Unskilled 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


5 


0 


mm 


Not Identified 


10 


8 


15 


15 


2 


9 


7 . 


13 


Unemployed 


6 


5 


10 


10 


1 


5 


5 


9 


No data 


0 




0 


mm 


0 


““ ; 


0 


mm 


Formal Bduc. of Housahold l^aad 
Graduate work 3 


3 


0 


mm 


1 


5 


1 


2 


Bachelor's dagcca 


6 


5 


6 


6 


2 


9 


4 


7 


Collage/no dagrea 


15 


13 


9 


9 


5 


24 


9 


16 


High School graduate 


44 


37 


27 


28 


7 


33 


19 


35 


Non>H.S. graduate 


51 


43 


55 


57 


6 


29 


21 


39 


No data 


0 




0 


. mm 


0 


— 


1 


2 



PAHENTS OF VOCATKNIAL STUOINIB 


103 


100 


62 


100 


14 


100 


22 


106 


A£e 

Under 25 


0 




0 




0 




0 


• c* 


25 •> 29 


1 


1 


0 


mm . . 


0 




0 




30-34 


5 


49 


5 


7 


1 


7 


0 


m m 


35 - 39 


28 


25 


14 


20 


3 


21 


8 


21 


40-44 


26 


25 


22 


32 


5 


36 


17 


44 


45 - 49 


26 


25 


11 


16 


2 


14 * 


9 


23 


50-59 


16 


15 


14 


20 


3 


21 


4 


10 


60 and ever 


1 


1 


2 


3 


0 




1 


3 


No data 


0 


mm 


1 


1 


0 




0 


• •• 


Sax 

Mela 


61 


59 


20 


29 


7 


50 


.•8 ■ 


21 


Female 


42 


41 


49 


71 


7 


50 


31 


79 


• No data 


0 


. — 


0 


— 


0 


• 


0 


— 


Marital Status 
Marriad 


101 


98 


65 


94 


12 


86 


38 


97 


Separated 


0 


at* 


0 


•P 


0 


•as 


0 


mm 


Widowed 


1 


1 


2 . 


3 


.1 


7 


1 


$ 


Diyorcad 


1 


1 


1 


1.5 


1 


• ■; 7 .. ■■ 


0 


. 'mm 


No data 


0 


•• 


1 


1.5 


0 


♦ ♦ as*' ■ 


0 





C-5 




Aminn ct (ooniiiniD) 



*jvm os couDC<ic>rci«t * 

n«tw« Of qnctfeion« and 


yo» 




T4I 


Taeht 


Id. 


!L 


1. : 


visiKNU* clMaific«tlo,iia 










(B) 




(Hj 




or wcmowM. sTiiDiiiii 


103 


m 




m 


14 


100 


V 12 


100 


: fenwl Sdoeation 

' Qraduae* iioitk 


6 


6 


2 


3 


0 




1 


3 


B«ehtlos*s d«gir«« 


6 


6 


3 


4 


4 


29 


1 


3 


SoM eoll«g«/no dagna 


18 


17 


8 


12 


0 


«as 


6 


15 


High aehodl graduata 


42 


41 


23 


33 


4 


29 


20 


51 


)^*grad/hi^ school 


31 


30 


33 


48 


6 


43 


11 


24 


£to data 

tonal Voeaclonal, Idutf. 


0 


• ^ 

36 


0 




0 


mm ■' 


0 






37 


11 


16 


5 


36 


5 


13 


go 


65 


. 43 


57 


83 


9 


64 


32 


82 


No data 

typaa of tonal Voe. Idue. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


MW 


2 


5 


I * I 


1 


1 


5 


1 


0 


osV 


1 


■ '3' 


Vo-Ag 


22 


21 


6 


9 


1 


7 


1 


3 


0. 1. ' 


2 


2 


0 


a* os 


3 


21 


0 




Tach. Bdo 


0 




3 


4 


1 


7 


1 


3 


Othat 


11 


11 


3 


4 


0 


’ ossa . 


2 


5 


No data 


67 


65 


0, 


was 


0 


mm 


0 


' •••. 


iai ■ 


JS 


100 




m 


-S 


100 


26 


100 


Under 25 


1 


3 


0 


asas ' 


0 


■ ■ WOI' 


0 


mm 


25-29 


3 


10 


4 


12 


0 


asas 


0 


mm 


30 - 34 


3 


10 


3 


9 


0 


«ss 


6 


23 


35 - 39 


5 


17 


4 


12 


0 




4 


15 


40 '“>,44 


6 


20 


5 


15 


0 


asas 


1 


4 


45 - 49 


4 


13 


4 


12 


2 


40 


5 


19 


50-59 


8 


27 


11 


32 


3 


60 


9 


35 


60 and ovar 


0 




3 


9 


0 


.asas 


1 


4 


Ho data 
Sax " 


0 


asaa 


0 


' ■ 


0 


asas 


0 


' asas. ' 


Hila 


21 


70 


21 


62 


2 


40 


15 


58 


faaala" 


9 


30 


13 


38 


3 


60 


11 


42 


No data 

Aeadaaie tralnina 


0 


• mm 


0 


asas 


^,0-. 


irnm . 


0 


asas 


fost«6rad» bayond auistar's 


16 


53 


18 


53 


3 ■ 


60 


19 


73 


Mastar*s dagraa 


10 


33 


13 


38 


2 


40 


4 


15 


Orad. work toward nster'a 


3 


10 


3 


9 


0 


«as 


1 


4 


Bsehalor's dagraa 


1 


3 


0 


* 


0 


' .*** 


1 


4 


Other 


0 


mm 


0 


asas 


0 


'a»as 


1 


4 ■ 


No data 

Total Hol. Taars In Currant 
Position 


0 




0 


ases 


0 


asiO 


0 


mm 


Unter 1 yaar 


6 


20 


9 


27 


0 


asas 


0 


■ml. 


1 - 4 


14 


47 


■ 10 


29 


2 


40 


5 


19 


5 - 9 


4 


13 


8 


23 


1 


20 


10 


39 


10 - 14 


2 


7 


3 


9 


1 


2 


8 


31 


15-19 


2 


7 


^ 2 


6 


0 


'aas 


2 


8 


20 years and ovar 


2 


7 


■ 2 


6 


1 


20 


1 


4 


No data 


0 


as as 


.0 


asas 


0 




0 


«SOS ' 



C-6 






■ ' " 0 ‘ 

ERIC 




ArRMDlX C: (C«fnHUSI») 



typt of couatOT”«cls9 
iwturo of quoitiOQt anil 
votpoM* eliittfieaCiooi 



Typo of voeottonit odueattop to which couBtor<»golo IncuriMnt toaooadod i 



Vo.wA 



<0 






000M8BLQPB fcont.^ 
fai!*! V««i 



Counaalor ^vithara 
•Ondar 1 yaar 
I - 4 
5-9 
10 - 14 
15 - 19 

20 yepri and Qvar 
No data 



FOattlona Othatf Than Counaalor 
Nona 

Undar 1 yaar 
1>;4 
5 - 9 
10-14 
15 - 19 

20 yaara aind ovar 
No data 

Biipldvad 

lult-tlaa/counaalor 
9art-tl»a/eounaalor 
No data 



Current Salaty/lO «ontha 
Under 4,0t»0 

4.000 - 4,999 

5.000 - 5,999 

6.000 - 6,999 

7.000 - 7,999 

8.000 and. ovar 
No data 

Payroll/SuiiBer ^ontha 
■ ■ fan ■ 

No > 

No data 

Other Hon-Aeadc .Ac Salary 
Yea 
No 

No data 

Ever tiBplovad aa Vocational 
Education YePchar 
Yea 
No 

No data 

Moat Undararaduate Education 
OSU 

Other Okia. Collagaa 
Collagaa/non-Oklahoaui 
Ooaa not apply 
No data 



4 

26 

0 

0 

0 



Counaaltna Vocational Studanta 
ya. Mon-Vocational Studanf 
Faw problenui »/voe« atudanta 7 
Sam aawunt w/voc. atudanta 17 



13 

87 



23 

57 



(n) 



(Sf 



Tfehf, 



fd. 

%■ 



1 

29 

3 

0 

1 



3 

85 

9 



1 9 

I 21 



27 

62 



A' 

1 

1 

0 

2 



1 

2 



20 

20 

20 

40 



20 

40 






W 



30 


100 


Ji 


m 


■ A 






IPS 


4 


13 


6 


18 


0 


mm 


4 


15 


11 


37 


11 


32 


1 


20 


10 


39 


13 


43 


12 


iv:- 35 


2 


40 


8 


31 


1 


3 


5 


15 


2 


40 


2 


8 


0 


•- . 


0 




0 


•• . 


0 


■ mm 


1 


3 


0 




0 




2 


8 


0 


«aa 


0 


mw 


0 


mm 


0 


■lap 


0 




0 


ss ' 


0 


mm ■ 


1 


4 


1 


3 


2 


6 


0 


'*0* 


0 


'■■mm 


3 


10 


3 


• 9 


0 




1 


4 


10 


33 


6 


18 


0 


aa« 


7 


27 


5 


17 


7 


21 


0 


• aa 


4 


IS 


2 


7 


7 


21 


2 


40 


3 


11 


8 


27 


9 


27 


3 


60 


9 


35 


1 


3 


0 


mm 


0 


' • • 


1 


4 


10 


33 


21 


62 


4 


80 


19 


73 


19 


63 


13 


39 


1 


20 


6 


23 


1 


3 


0 


mm 


0 




.1 


4 


0 


*aa 


0 


aas . 


0 


' aa* ' 


0 




3 


10 


2 


6 


0 




0 


■ ' m» 


10 


33 


7 


21 


0 


mm 


5 


19 


11 


37 


19 


56 


1 


20 


14 


54 


5 


17 


5 


15 


4 


80 


5 


19 


1 


3 


1 


3 


0 


mm 


1 


4 


P 


MS 


0 


-- 


0 


mm 


1 


4 


9 


30 


8 


23 


3 


60 


10 


38 


20 


67 


26 


77 


2 


40 


14 


54 


1 


3 


0 


m m 


0 


— 


2 


8 


15 


50 


11 


32 


3 


60 


8 


31 


15 


50 


23 


68 


2 


40 


17 


65 


0 


aaaa 


0 


m m 


0 


. mm 


1 


4 


2 


7 


2 


6 


1 


20 


1 


4 


28 


93 


32 


94 


4 


80 


24 


92 


0 


aas 


0 


mm 


P 


— 


1 


4 



2 

22 

2 

0 

0 



6 

16 



8 

85 

8 



23 

69 



C-7 



O 

ERIC 



AfVBiDxic: (QMnimn>) 



fyptt of counur-rol«t 

:|Mtoto of qiMStfon* and 
jaapooao claaalfloattowa 



vocfltiCBal adoeat ton to ol^Ub countayggolo ineuoliaBt gaapoiria^ 









¥ 



tLOM f eoat.^ 



30 100 



Counaaltna y oeattoMl gj(:udgngjit^. 
Kon»VocatiOiMl SfeiidaBta ffaant 
. Mora probliiui w/voe. 



atvdanta 
No difa 

gmaf of groblawa Ptf^rant 
Batvaao Voe. Studanta/Ho pi^oe. 
Studanta 

Yaa 

No data 



5 

0 



17 



Vocational Yaachar Contacta 
Inaoffteiant 
Sufficient 
Too ouch 
No data 






Type of Adainiatrativo 
Poaition 
Supatintandattt 
Principal . 

Aaat. Principal 
Othar 
No data 

&Sf. 

Vndar 2$ 

25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50 - 59 
60 and over 
No data 

formal Acadaoic Trointwp 
Poat-Oraduata work bayond. 
. maatar'a 

Haator'a dagraa 

Graduata work toward 
maatar'a 
Baehalor'a 
Othar 
No data 



Total Ki^ar Yaara 
Poaition 



in Currant 



34 



3 

1 



100 



9 

3 



0 

2 



40 



Ci 



^ IW 26 100 



2 

0 



7 


23 


9 


26 


1 


20 


4 


15 


23 


77 


23 


68 


2 


40 


22 


85 


0 


•0* 


2 


6 


2 


40 


0 




iO 


33 


13 


38 


3 


60 


8 


31 


20 


67 


20 


59 


0 


.. 
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APPENDIX D: LEGITIMACY ASCRIPTIONS 

TO ELEVEN POSITIONS, BY VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER TYPE 





D-1 



AIRWIXOS lECnnUCy A8CBXR10H8 10 luvm 
fOSlIIOMS, BY VQCATIOHM. IBMaER 

Farcantaf* of Vocational Taachara Aaerlbiog Lagltlaaey In ialation to 
gaeh of 70 Stlanlua Itana* Croupad by Content CatagorlM 

(Valuaa ara In pareantagaa; aatarlaka Indicate value ‘ 
elgnlflcantly greater tbnn 50X« wltb p ^ >05) 



Teacber type* content . 
category and iten no.~' 



VOCgTlOXAL AGRlCUbTOkl^ 

Sedfcing Advice In 
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Counter»role poeltloni^ 
HVT MVS yg Par C 



___ Other relevant poeltlone^^ 
Ada SBP OVT Beu) SB CG_ 
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31 
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10 
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TMGliir cn;i» tontmt . ^ . 

eattgocy and itw go*i» Csuata rorole poaittona/ Othar ralavaiit noattibiiia^ 

KOT? MVS VS Fag C Ada dBl OW nn , C6 . ■ 

HUDB AMD TMBOVSXtU^ 

I. Staking Advlca in 
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49 
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46 
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19 
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16 


30 


23 


22 
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32 


35 


34 


23 



xn. $l!w>naing Mathoda and fro* 
et<S'js;aa of Inafiruction 



1 


13 
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29 


19 
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78* 


28 


44 


34 


23 
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20 


10 


19 


19 


32 


80* 


31 


15 


12 


27 


11 


6 


14. 


10 


23 


18 


19 


77* 


31 


20 


9 


28. 


10 


12 


25 


12 


20 


25 


26 


87* 


• 43 


21 


14 


28 


13 


17 


9 


8 


32 


23 


26 


55 


40 


20 


13 


20 


13 


20 


21 


17 


32 


27 


23 


81* 


73* 


30 


29 


39 


22 


22 


19 


16 


31 


26 


18 


80* 


77* 


27 


34 


44 


27 


24 


22 


17 


30 


24 


23 


84* 


71* 


25 


28 


43 


22 


31 


15 


10 


26 


17 


13 


75* 


57 


19 


13 


26 


10 


70 


9 


8 


22 


10 


11 


56 


26 


16 


10 


20 


9 



£V. Znfluaneing RacruitMnt 
and Aaaignauint of 
Studanta 



16 
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4 


16 


IS 


47 


67* 


53 


n 


16 


22 


9 


19 


9 


9 


27 


42 


29 


59* 


38 


18 


16 


23 


15 


41 


19 


17 


23 


24 


51 


71* 


56 


34 


32 


33 


^ 24. 


42 


19 


17 


■ 33 


25 


52 


66* 


54 


28 


35 


29 


26 


66 


11 


9 


18 


13 


34 


70* 


52 


29 


23 


26 


20 



V. Aaaitting in foat High 
School f iacananc of 
Studanta 



7 


19 


13 


48 


33 


m 


66* 


57 


27 


40 


34 


22 


8 


18 


13 


51 


37 


41 


59* 


57 


26 


39 


27 


21 


15 


8 


7 


31 


28 


42 


45 


59* 


21 


10 


16 


12 


34 


8 


7 


21 


14 


30 


66* 


70* 


15 


21 


27 


14 


60 


*14' 


13 


36 


30 


25 


56 


49 


24 


48 


31 


33 



15 13 37 33 34 59* 38 23 16 28 16 
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VX* l•l;•Hi■blat Voikiof 
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13 


13 


9 


26 


20 


27 


70* 


73* 


27 


20 


33 


20 


23 


7 


5 


16 


11 


12 


73* 


52 


16 

9 


9 


23 


10 


27 


9 


4 


13 


9 


10 


63* 


26 


5 


24 


5 


31 


24 


16 


23 


20 


25 


72* 


44 


27 


16 


29 


23 



VXX* A'cvaagliig Financial 
Hattasa 



2 


16 


14 


16 


9 


3 


3 


9 


36 


5 


5 


e 


39 


• 11 


11 


■ IV 


61 


3 


3 


3 



•yUZ. laUtlng Ganasnlljr with 
Local and Stata 
Adnlnlotratlon 



10 


7 


5 


7 


11 


3 


3 


5 


14 


6 


5 


5 


43 


9 


10 


11 




6 


7 


13 


45 


2 


4 


6 


65 


4 


33 


5 



IX* Davaloplng tha buiga of 
Vocational Iducatlon 



3 


IS 


12 


24 


33 


32 


10 


23 


40 


7 


7 


9 


50 


34 


31 


41 


S2 


19 


19 


34 


57 


20 


20 


26 


62 


22 


20 


22 


63 


12 


9 


16 


64 


15 


15 


21 


67 


3 


2 


2 



X. gaaklng Xn>aarvlcd 

Ftofaaalonal DaValopaont 



13 


16 


67* 


76* 


33 


22 


41 


21 


9 


5 


62* 


60* 


9 


9 


25 


13 


5 


5 


69* 


46 


14 


9 


34 


9 


16 


13 


63* 


57 


21 


17 


36 


21 


4 


5 


53 


56 


10 


3 


S4 


9 



7 


9 


73* 


42 


15 


7 


30 


9 


4 


7 


59 


63* 


16 


4 


20 


6 


7 


13 


63* 


54 


16 


5 


30 


9 


13 


11 


67* 


47 


30 


19 


37 


21 


14 


16 


69* 


36 


19 


13 


25 


13 


9 


7 


57 


52 


19 


6 


20 


5 


4 


3 


31 


73* 


16 


5 


16 


5 



20 


20 


68* 


59* 


23 


36 


41 


39 


23 


29 


73* 


49 


34 


20 


33 


25 


12 


9 


70* 


.52 


16 


16 


34 


37 


39 


33 


93* 


70* 


44 


34 


59* 


35 


25 


25 


77* 


35 


29 


23 


34 


29 


24 


25 


77* 


64* 


46 


27 


41 


30 


22 


23 


73* 


47 


26 


22 


55 


25 


13 


16 


66* 


55 


23 


15 


31 


19 


19 


22 


72* 


53 


25 


29 


33 


39 


3 


. 2 


34 


16 


10 


6 


16 


13 



51 


17 


16 


22 


10 


23 


76* 


63* 


26 


20 


40 


19 


53 


. • 22 


17 


23 


23 


21 


78* 


71* 


29 


23 


45 


21 


54 


19 


17 


27 


22 


22 


72* 


77* 


27 


23 


40 


20 


55 


11 


9 


13 


10 


22 


66* 


52 


18 


9 


25 


9 


56 


23 


1? 


19 


17 


23 


80* 


62* 


34 


19 


38 


20 
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APFBIDXX D: (COMZniUBD) 



T««cb(ir type, ccnCMit 
c«e«(ory and itip no.l' 



Countar-rola potltiere 



wrr. MVS vs Pat 



dt1i« g raiavant ooattiona^.. 
^ar SB? OTT Bap SB CC _ 



TBCnnCAX. EDUCATION^ 

' I* 8a*kln8~AdvSca''tn" 4 
CuttldulOl OtCantacion 

18 9 

30 0 

35 9 

37 

46 9 

49 9 

59 9 

69 27 

II. Savaloping Curriculun 
Oontane and Objactivaa 



9 


9 


55 


27 


27 


45 


18 


18 


18 


36 




9 


9 


. 9 


36 


73 


9 


9 


18 


9 


9 


18 


27 


18 


64 


55 


9 


27 


55 


27 


m 




18 


. 


27 


45 


9 


18 


27 


18 


18 


18 


27 


36 


55 


55 


18 


45. 


27 


27 


'9 


9 


27 


9 


45 


36 


27 


18 


18 


45 


9 


18 • 


27 


27 


64 


55 


18 


18 


18 


18 


27 


27 


36 


27 


91* 


64 


27 


27 


•» 


36 



5 


■ m 


m 


9 


36 


m 


18 


36 


9 


18 


9 


27 


21 


27 


27 


64 


55 


45 


100* 


100* 


36 


45 


55 


36 


25 




m 


9 


9 




27 


45 


9 


36 


18 


18 


26 


18 


18 


55 


45 


55 


73 


36 


27 


18 


36 


27 


28 


18 


18 


27 


64 


18 


55 


73 


18 


^5 


27 


45 


29 


36 


27 


55 


64 


45 


64 


64 


45 


55 


27 


36 


32 






9 


9 


• 


m 


45 


9 


•m ' 




18 


47 


9 


2 


18 


27 


18 


4S 


55 


27 


45 


18 


18 


48 




m 


• 9 


27 


9 


M 


91* 


27 


18 


9 


18 


58 


27 


27 


55 


36 


27 


64 


82* 


45 


55 


27 


36 



III. Chooaing Hachoda and Pro- 
caduraa oP Inatruetion 



1 




m 


mt- 


36 


9 




82* 


82* 


27 


55 


36 


18 


4 




9 


9 


27 


36 


36 


73 


27 


9 


»8 


36 


• 


6 




36 


18 


27 


27 


18 


55 


9 


9 


9 


27 


9 


12 




36 


IS 


36 


55 


55 


82* 


73 


36 


27 


36 


36 


17 




9 


9 


36 


18 


9 


. 36 


45 


27 


9 


27 


9 


20 




27 


18 


64 


55 


36 


91* 


100* 


45 


55 


73 


36 


22 




18 


18 


45 


55 


18 


64 


91* 


45 


55 


27 


45 


24 




27 




36 


55 


36 


100* 


73 


45 


45 


55 


36 


31 




9 


9 


9 


18 


9 


91* 


55 


9 


9 


45 


18 


70 




9 


9 


m 


9 


m 


27 


18 


9 


9 


18 


9 



IV* Influancing BacKUitwmt 
and ABBignnant of 
StudantB 

16 

19 

41 

42 
66 

V. ABBiBCing In PoBfc High 
School PlacBPont of 
StudantB 



16 

9 

36 



9 

18 



18 

36 

18 

36 

9 



36 


64 


64 


73 


27 


27 


27 


64 


45 


36 


64 


18 


27 


18 


18 


36 


64 


100* 


27 


45 


18 


36 


45 


64 


73 


45 


55 


27 


18 


36 


55 


64 


27 


9 


18 



27 

18 

27 

36 

36 



7 


36 


27 


73 


55 


55 


64 


45 


36 


73 


27 


36 


8 


27 


27 


73 


( 5 /' 


55 


55 


45 


27 


73 


27 


64 


15 


18 


9 


36 


27 


55 


45 


55 


36 


18 


18 


27 


34 


9 


9 


18 


36 


36 


45 


82* 


9 


45 


27 


55 


60 


9 


9 


45 


55 


27 


45 


55 


27 


55 


27 


27 


68 


45 


45 


55 


45 ' 


55 


55 


55 


55 


S5 ’ 


55 


45 
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AnEMDJX 9t <CONTXin]B»> 



TMcIias type* content . , . ‘ 

catc|ory end itcn ne>.<v 1. Count«r-reU oocttiony Other TnXc vcnt Milttopcj^ 

wrr MVi VS ter c Adn si> an mr Tf co 

TicnizaL mDChTxoMi^ 

VZ. Vetahliehins Worhtng 

Conditlone end racilitiee 



13 


*v 


9 


27 


27 


36 


66 


100* 


55 


18 


45 


27 


23 


9 


9 


9 


27 


18 


35 


55 


36 


9 


27 


9 


37 


. 


. 


. 


Si 


^ > 


45 


36 


m 


m 


9 


m 


3S 


18 


18 


27 


27 


IS 


91* 


82* 


18 


18 


45 


18 



VZZ« Acrengiht Tinanciel 
Hatters 



2 


18 


18 


18 


18 


18 


55 


73 


27 


18 


55 


45 


9 


. 


. 


. 


8 


. SP 


55 


73 


9 


18 


36 


27 


36 


18 


9 


9 


18 


9 


64 


64 


18 


18 


45 


18 


99 


9 


9 


>> 


27 


18 


64 


82* 


9 


27 


36 


36 


61 






- 


18 




27 


64 


9 


9 


18 


9 



VZZZ. teleting Generally with 
Itocal end State 
t Adslnietratton 

I • 



10 


9 


9 


9 


9 


18 


91* 


45 


9 


9 


45 


18 


11 


m 


. 


'ea 


. 




55 


73 


- 


9 


18 


18 


14 


m 


. . 


m 


9 


. 


73 


45 


9 


18 


27 


18 


43 


9 


9 


27 


27 


9 


64 


55 


18 


18 


27 


18 


U 


9 


9 


27 


27 


18 


64 


64 


9 


18 


27 


IS 


45 


m 


a 


9 


18 


9 


45 


45 


si 


9 


18 


29 


65 


- 


m 


- 


m 


an 


36 


55 


9 


«■ 


18 





IX. Developing the IMge of 
Vocations* Education 



3 


18 


9 


18 


36 


9 


73 


73 


27 


55 


45 


64 


33 


45 


27 


18 


27 


18 


73 


45 


18 


27 


45 


1C 


40 


9 


9 


18 


18 


18- 


82* 


64 


18 


45 


27 


36 


50 


45 


45 


73 


73 


45 


91* 


82* 


45 


45 


91* 


64 


52 


18 


18 


36 


36 


18 


64 


64 


36 


36 


45 


45 


57 


36 


27 


45 


45 


36 


82* 


82* 


64 


45 


45 


55 


62 


18 


18 


27 


36 


27 


91* 


64 


18 


27 


55 


36 


63 


27 


27 


36 


27 


27 


45 


45 


36 


36 


27 


27 


64 


18 


18 


36 


18 


18 


73 


73 . 


27 


36 


36 


.27 ■ 


67 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


27 


18 


9 


9 


9 


9 



X. Seeking Zn>secvice 

Vrofeseional DevelopaMnt 



51 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


91* 


82* 


36 


36 


64 


36 


53 


9 


9 


27 


27 


18' 


82* 


91* 


18 


27 


55 


27 


54 


9 


9 


27 


36 


18 


64 


91* 


18 


18 


45 


18 


55 


- 


- 


- 


18 


18 


36 


64 


9 


9 


36 


9 


56 


18 


9 


9 


18 


9 


91* 


91* 


27 


18 


18 


18 
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AmMDix Dt (oowmiaiD) 



Ta«ch«r type, eontant . 
catagory and Itaai no.^ 



Countar»rola aoattloi^ 
wn MV8 VS Par C Adn 



Othar ga^avant poaltlona^ 
_$BP_ OVT Up 8B CG 



DunaBoiivi esdcasion^ 

I* Saaklng Advtea In 
OuvrlculuB Ovlantatlon 



18 


16 


12 


28 


68 


28 


64 


52 


24 


20 


24 


20 


30 


12 


8 


12 


12 


12 


72* 


88* 


24 


24 


48 


20 


3S 


4 


4 


16 


16 


16 


92* 


64 


20 


20 


52 


16 


37 


4 


4 


4 


4 


12 


64 


48 


4 


4 


36 


16 


46 


12 


12 


28 


24 


20 


68 


64 


24 


48 


44 


40 


49 


8 


8 


12 


16 


16 


68 


60 


24 


20 


52 


40 


59 


12 


4 


24 


24 


20 


80* 


60 


16 


16 


48 


20 


69 


8 


4 


16 


16 


12 


60 


96* 


20 


20 


36 


20 



XI. Davaloplng CurrlcultM 
Cpntant and Objactlvaa 



5 




28 


12 


40 


32 


68 


60 


52 


16 


20 


28 


16 


21 




32 


28 


64 


56 


40 


96* 


92* 


44 


64 


60 


44 


25 




16 


16 


40 


44 


28 


72* 


68 


32 


?2 


40 


28 


26 




32 


24 


72* 


60 


56 


72* 


56 


36 


44 


44 


32 


28 




24 


24 


56 


56 


44 


84* 


72* 


28 


52 


44 


40 


29 




32 


24 


68 


60 


52 


80* 


72* 


36 


48 


52 


40 


32 




12 


16 


44 


36 


32 


68 


64 


24 


44 


28 


32 


47 




4 


4 


16 


16 


12 


68 


60 


12 


36 


28 


40 


48 




4 


4 


Ifi 


8 


8 


56 


64 


8 


16 


16 


32 


58 




24 


28 


40 


32 


36 


88* 


84* 


44 


52 


48 


36 



XIXt Chooiing Hathoda and fro- 
cadttvaa of InatYuction 



1 


12 


12 


60 


40 


32 


84* 


92* 


32 


64 


52 


44 


4 


36 


28 


44 


52 


3S 


88* 


52 


36 


36 


48 


.28 


6 


40 


28 


44 


44 


44 


80* 


36 


36 


20 


32 


24 


12 


44 


24 


48 


64 


44 


88* 


52 


36 


40 


40 


28 


17 


20 


20 


60 


56 


44 


64 


60 


20 


32 


28 


16 


20 


32 


24 


68 


60 


36 


96* 


88* 


40 


60 


56 


44 


22 


32 


28 


64 


64 


40 


88* 


96* 


40 


60 


64 


44 


24 


36 


24 


60 


60 


40 


96* 


84* 


40 


56 


64 


44 


31 


12 


8 


40 


24 


24 


96* 


76* 


20 


24 


40 


24 


70 


12 


4 


24 


12 


12 


48 


20 


12 


12 


16 


12 



IV. Xnfluanctng Bactultnant 
and Aaiignaant of 
Stiidanta 



16 


20 


20 


32 


40 


56 


68 


76* 


40 


52 


32 


28 


19 


12 


12 


48 


72* 


32 


76* 


60 


20 


28 


24 


24 


41 


16 


16 


40 


36 


52 


80* 


84* 


32 


36 


40 


28 


42 


12 


8 


36 


36 


52 


64 


60 


32 


32 


28 


40 


66 


4 


4 


32 


20 


48 


72* 


72* 


20 


28 


48 


20 



V. Aaalatlng in Poat High 
gehool Plasanant of 
Studanti 



7 


28 


28 


80* 


64 


52 


68 


72* 


32 


60 


52 


44 


8 


28 


28 


88* 


68 


64 


68 


72* 


36 


56 


56 


44 


15 


16 


12 


64 


44 


56 


48 


72* 


32 


16 


24 


16 


34 


12 


12 


24 


16 


32 


76* 


96* 


24 


28 


28 


32 


60 


12 


12 


48 


40 


24. 


68 


68 


20 


60 


40 


32 


68 


20 


20 


52 


48 . 


60 


68 


52 


24 


40 


40 


28 
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inwKom Di {QOKtmm) 



TeeciMHr tpife« eeoteat. . 
cafeegeiqr aoi iten 


iiTTn 


HV 8 


Counter-role eoaltlo^ 
01 Par C 


nffr n gytn -lift •niff 


mmnmnmtektUK 

Vt» letabliahlag Vosking 

Oaoditions and raciUtiea 

ts- 


12 


8 


36 


24 


32 


72* 


72* 


24 


28 


32 


12 


*3 


6 


4 


36 


12 


12 


64 


72* 


20 


20 


32 


16 


27 ■/ 


16 


12 


16 


12 


12 


72* 


28 


8 


8 


48 


8 ' 


,:3f. ■ 


44 


20 


40 


32 


28 


68 


56 


32 


28 


36 


32 


VXX. . Atrasginf rinaaciaX 
. ‘ Kaetaira 

. 2 


12 


12 


16 


16 


20 


72* 


88 * 


52 


16 


56 


20 

24 




4 


4 


12 


28 


8 


68 


80* 


16 


28 


44 


■ 36 


g 


4 


12 


8 


8 


56 


56 


24 


. 8 ■ 


36 


12 


36 


8 


8 


20 


20 


16 


76* 


60 


32 


20 


56 


28 . 


' ■ 61 ■ 


4 


4 


8 


8 


•8 


64 


84* 


12 


8 


44 


12 


Vtn. telatiag Qanatally with 
. liopai and 'State 
Adxlniatration 

■' ■ ■■ 10 ' 


8 


8 


8 


16 


12 


88 * 


60 


16 


16 


60 


16 


• ■■ ■■ U-- ■ 


4 


4 


8 


12 


4 


84* 


60 


16 


12 


28 


8 


, . 16. ' 


4 


4 


8 


12 '. 


8 


76* 


64 


12 


13 


48 


8 


43 


12 


.12 


28 


28 


24 


80* 


60 


36 


28 


44 


28 


■■44 • . 


4 


4 


20 


16 


12 


76* 


48 


16 


20 


40 


16 


" 45 ' 


4 


4 


12 


8 


8 


52" 


72* 


20 


12 


32 


16 


.65' 


8 


4 


4 


4 


4 


20 


88* 


12 


4 


20 


. 8 


XX. Oevaloptng the Xtaage of 
Votatidnal Xdueetion 

- ' ■ ■ -’ 3 


20 


12 


56 


40 


36 


92* 


96* 


40 


:;:-36".'' 


64 


60 


-■■ 33 . . .■■■• ■ 


56 


28 


32 


36 


44 


72* 


76* 


40 


■■ :33'- 


60 

56 


36 


40 


8 


8 


12 


12 


12 


76* 


72* 


16 


24 


48 ■ 


" ■50 ■ 


64 


56 


64 


60 


64 


92* 


88* 


68 


68 


76 


56 


■■'52 


12 


12 


. 52 


40. 


20 


68 


84* 


24 


28 


36 


28 


' 57- . ' 


36 


40 


64 


48 


44 


80* 


88* 


64 


48 


72* 


56 


62 


20 


24 


28 


24 


24 


80* 


68 


32 


24 

35 


68 


28 


■ "63 


32 


28 


44 


36 


36 


72* 


92* 


40 


: 64 

.-.'44.- ■■ 


.48 


.■ , 64'- ■ 


16 


20 


40 


40 


28 


72* 


64 


28 


'• 44 ■ 


56 

48 • ;■ 




16 


12 


20 


16 


16 


56 


52 


20 


40 


• 40 


X. Seebing X«i*aaretce 

Vvofeoeional Deveiopnant 

3i' ■ 


36 


36 


48 


40 


48 


96* 


96* 


48 


44 


■. 68 , 

• 72* 


48 


53 ‘ 


24 


28 


48 


40 


28 


84* 


92* 


32 


32 


36 


54 


28 


28 


44 


40 


32 


84* 


96* 


36 


40 


76* 


40 


■■55 


12 


16 


36 


28 


32 


68 


72* 


24 


20 


48 


24 


56 


24 


16 


24 


20 


20 


84* 


80* 


32 


24 


60 


28 



(rootooM* fQr Appendix D «|!« nn the foUcMfing page) 
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APPENDIX P: (CONTINUED) 



Footnotes for Appendix D 

JL/ Items are the same as those shown in Appendix A® 

2/ Counter-role positions are: NVT, non-vocational teacher; NVS, 
non-vocational student; VS, vocational student; Par, parent; 

C, counselor; Adm, administrator. 

3/ Other relevant positions are; SBP, State Board personnel; 

OVT, other vocational teachers; Emp, employers; SB, school 
board; C6, community groups. 

4/ n*61 Vocational Agriculture teachers; 61 percent required for 

significance. 

5/ n=128 Trade and Industrial teachers; 57.5 percent required for 

significance. 

6/ n=ll Technical Education teachers; 82 percent required for 
significance. 

2/ n»25 Distributive Education teachers; 72 percent required 

for significance. 



APPEllDIX E: MEAN RESPONSES TO VOCATIONAL 

TEACHER SATISFACTION INVENTORY ITEMS, 

BY TYPE OF VOCATIONAL TEACHER 
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She proeeduxM for tevalpping budgets for wf progrsn* 



